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CHAPTER I. 

“AND so they are over at last, those fagging 
college days,’’ said Charley Calhoun to his 
chum, Robert Vane, as the latter entered the 
room that they had shared during the last two 
years of their college life. ‘The ascent into 
the temple of Minerva is a rugged one, and 
but for your help, old fellow, I shouid have had 
to plod on here at least a year longer.” 

The speaker sat in a chair with his feet cross- 
edon a circular table that stood in the centre 
of the apartment, on which he had thrown his 
diploma, the smoke of a fragrant Havana curl- 
ing above his handsome head. 

“What are your plans for the summer?” 

He took the cigar from his mouth, brushed 
off the ashes, and holding it between his thumb 
and forefinger, looked up in his companion's 
face. 

Robert Vane tossed back the damp rings of 
brown hair from his forehead, turned his clear, 
gray eyes full on the questioner, a half-smile 
hovering about his mouth, that was almost as 
sensitive as a woman's, and replied :— 

“I hardly know. My plans are rather in- 
definite at present.” 

“Well, mine are quite definite concerning 
myself and you, too. You are to come home 
with me to Riverside for the summer. You 
need not put in any protest,” he continued, 
seeing that Mr. Vane was about to speak. 
“My mother expects you; I wrote her two 
weeks ago that I should take you home with 








| held in one hand. 





legal studies there also. I can secure the place 
for you, if you will accept it, for I have suffi- 
cient influence with my uncle to do that. Of 
course you will go?”’ 

“With pleasure. I am very grateful for—’’ 

“T have an engagement to take a young lady 
driving,’’ said Calhoun, cutting short the volley 
of thanks that he knew was on his friend’s 
tongue, ‘‘and when I return it will be time to 
prepare for the ball that Mrs. Delamere gives 
to-night to us graduates.’’ 

He rose, took his hat and gloves, and quitted 
the room. 

Robert Vane then threw himself in a chair, 
clasped his hands at the back of his head, and 
mentally viewed the outlook before him. 
Though possessed of no fortune, it was by no 
means a gloomy one, for he could rightfully 
lay claim to health, brains, sturdy integrity, a 
strong, athletic form, and a fine, honest, though 
not handsome, face, as his stock in store. He 
had no relatives save some distant cousins who 
had gone West when he was a small boy; his 
widowed mother having died two years after 
he entered college, leaving but little more than 
means enough for him to complete the course. 
And now, he sat in the glow of the summer 
sunset with the world before him, and two 
hundred dollars in his pocket. He rose and 
sauntered to the window that looked out on 
the broad, shady, retired street. 

At that moment his room-mate drove rapidly 
past in a buggy, and he caught the quick, up- 


| ward glance of a lady at his side. The face 


was faultless in its outlines, the complexion 
transparent and smooth as satin, and the lips 
rivalling the cluster of searlet rosebuds she 
It was only for one instant 


me, and I have a letter, received yesterday, in | that the frank bine eyes flashed their starry 


which she desires us to go immediately after 
commencement. My Uncle James, Judge Hil- 
liard, lives but a few miles from us, and is in 
want of a secretary. As you desire to read 
law, you can fill the position and pursue your 


glances on his face. 

Robert Vane was given to studying counte- 
nances, and a moment after that brief, passing 
glance, he was mentally picturing the soul that 


| so fair a form must index. 
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He stood there until the mountains of gold, 
and sapphire, and purple, that. guarded the 
western horizon, had faded to gray, dun hues, 
anda few stars palely glowed in the darkening 
sky, still thinking of the beautiful face that 
had darted, meteor-like, upon his vision, and 
disappeared with the tramp of hoofs and the 
whirr of wheeis. He did not notice the spring- 
ing footsteps in the hall, nor the entrance of 
Calhoun, until the latter laid his hand on his 
shoulder and said :— 

“Come, Rob, pray eschew these brown 
studies ‘as thou lovest me,’ for this evening, at 
least, and brush yourself up for Mrs. Dela- 
mere’s ball. 1 would have thought that the 
marvel of beauty you saw beside me half an 
hour ago would have aroused you from your 
habitual, graceful nonchalance ; but no, here I 
find you statu quo. Truly, youare incorrigible. 
1 am going to introduce you, to-night, to my 
cousin, Miss Watterson, the prettiest woman 
in the State.” 

** Do you refer tothe lady whom I saw beside 
you, when you drove past here?’’ Mr. Vane 
asked, without taking his eyes from the pale, 
pink lines that lingered at the bases of the 
ciovud-mountains in the west. 

“The very same,”’ rejoined Calhoun, light- 
ing the gas, and dropping the curtains over the 
window before which his companion stood. 
“1 can say truthfully concerning her :— 

“Neer did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a naiad, or a grace 
With fairer form or lovelier face.’ 
Do you not agree with me?” 

** My survey was too hurried for me to com- 

mit myself so far as that,’? Mr. Vane replied, 


turning round; a smile that was irresistible | 
“Are | 


making him for the moment handsome. 
not your assertions treasonable toward a cer- 
tain lady to whom you plighted your trotha 
year ago?” 

He lighted a cigar and sat down, watching 
his companion, who stood before a mirror fast- 
ening a diamond solitaire in his shirt bosom. 

“‘Not at all, Rob,” returned Mr. Calhoun, 
selecting a pair of cream-colored gloves from 
a box on the bureau. “Ida is pretty, but by 
no means a beauty. She is a graceful, artless 
creature, and quite took my heart by storm. 
Though I may admire many women, I can 
never love any but her. It is said that the 
course of true love never runs smooth, but 
ours has progressed so far without even a ripple 
to stir its surface.”’ 

When he had finished his preparations, he 
took his hat, saying :— 

**T have an engagement to attend a young 
lady to the ball, so I must perforce leave you. 
Itisa pity youare nota lady’s man. Of course, 
you will go to Mrs. Delamere’s ?” 

“Yes, after awhile. Do you escort Miss 
Watterson to-night?” 


**No; I am going with Miss Warner. My 


cousin Blanche is staying with her for a couplg 
of weeks, when they will start on a tour t 
Niagara and the lakes. That fellow, Biaine, 
who captivates all the girls, is to accompany 
her. Be sure to go; I will look for you.” 

When he had gone, Mr. Vane finished his 
cigar, turned a fuller flame, and sat down to 
copy an essay, to send in the morning mail tog 
leading magazine. None of his acquaintances 
knew of his literary labors, except his room 
mate, Calhoun, and, as he wrote undera nom 
de plume, no one suspected him of any aspira- 
tions in that particular field. 

lt was wearing toward ten o’clock when, 
having sealed and stamped his MS., he added 
some touches to his toilet and started for Mrs, 
Delamere’s residence. When he entered the 
mansion, he was welcomed with many gay 
sallies from his fellow-students, and was the 
recipient of bright smiles from richly-arrayed 
ladies, as he slowly drifted toward the hostess, 
stationed at the upper end of the drawing 
room. She was exceedingly gracious, and at 
length turned him over to Miss Warner, to 
whom he offered his arm for a promenade 
through the rooms. 

As they strolled through the brilliant throng, 
though he was quite attentive to his pleasant 
companion, he was all the while looking for 
the beautiful face that had flashed past him 
that afternoon. They left the drawing-room 
and entered the ball-room, where many couple 
were whirling to the pulsing, seductive strain 
of a waltz, and had traversed nearly the whole 
length of the apartment when he saw her ia 
diaphanous robes of pink and white tulle, cir 
cling the apartment with Mr. Blaine’s arm about 
her slender, graceful waist, her white, jewelled 
hand resting on his shoulder. Hers was the 
| very poetry of motion, and her partner looked 
down into the beautiful face upturned to his 
with an air of possession that was unmistak 
able; while every one who saw the expression 
of her eyes could but conclude that she was 
quite as deeply charmed with him as he was 
with her. ; 

Mr. Vane could hardly tell why, but his 
spirits went down to zero just after Miss Wat 
terson and her partner swept past him; still) 
he managed to sustain his share of the small 
talk with his gay companion until they met 
| Charley Calhoun, who claimed Miss Warner 
for a waltz. 

He released the young lady and sought a re 
tired spot, where, screened from general ob 
servation, he could watch the thoughtless 
revellers. Miss Watterson and her partner 
careered past him again and again, seemingly 
forgetful of everything except each other, and 
the delicious music to which they kept perfect 
time. But the music was anything but plea 
sant to Mr. Vane—every note was discordant, 
and he grew immensely weary of the lights 
and flowers and glancing forms, and heartily 
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wished himself back in his quiet room, away | 
from the noise and glare. His tastes were 
quiet—he was devoted to study, and, though 
he received frequent invitations to balls and 
entertainments, he rarely ever accepted them, 
and he mentally decided that this was the very 
dullest one he had ever attended. 

He had almost concluded to seek the hostess, 


make his adieus, and retire, when the waltz Niagara. 


suddenly ceased, and Charley Calhoun, giving 


honor of your cousin’s acquaintance, Charley. 
I now fully coneur with you in the belief that 
the lines you quoted concerning her some hours 
ago do her no more than justice.”’ 

“Yes, and her noble qualities far outweigh 
her personal attractions. She has almost 
promised to come and spend a couple of 
months at Riverside, after her return from 
Should you become an inmate of 
Beechcroft, you will have an opportunity of 





Miss Warner in charge of another cavalier, 
came to his side. 

“What are you moping in this corner for, 
Vane? Any one can see at a glance that you 
are terribly bored. Now, such a proceeding is 
ungallant in the extreme. Don’t you know 
there are fifty belles in this house who would 
graciously receive your attentions?” 

“No, Charley,”’ he replied, smiling in spite 
of himself, ‘‘though I possess a fair share of 
vanity, it has not assumed such colossal pro- 
portions as you intimate, asyet. And lest that 
commodity in my nature should become abnor- 
mally developed, 1 beg to decline the honor of 
courting the favor of those half a hundred 
belles. I fear the smiles of one wouid be suf- 
ficient to turn my poor head.”’ 

“Nonsense,”’ said Mr. Calhoun, with a light 
laugh ; ‘that is only my Grand Mogul’s excuse 
tokeep away from the ladies. By the way, I 
have not introduced you to my cousin yet. She 
will talk to you on congenial themes; she is 
somewhat of a litterateur, and will explore with 
you the whole sphere of romance and poetry, 
from Chaucer down to the author of Farm 
Ballads. You would not guess in a month 
what I found her doing to-day when I called 
to take her driving. She wasin the kitchen 
making some soup fcr an old bed-ridden wo- 
man, who lives several squares from Mrs. War- 
ner’s, ina back alley. 


until she had carried the soup to the invalid. 
Ah, there she is now, and Blaine is still dance- 
ing attendance upon her. He has been her 
‘most devoted’ ever since she has been in town. 
Thope she will not allow herself to become en- 
tangled with the bragging popinjay — though 
heisa fascinating, handsome fellow, and would 
bea man of some note but for his egregious 
vanity, which spoils everything.” 

The eyes of Mr. Calhoun and his companion, 


who had listened with breathless interest to | 
every word the former had spoken concerning | 


Miss Watterson, followed the beautiful girl, as 
she slowly swept down the spacious room—her 


blue eyes raised to Mr. Blaine, who’seemed to | 


be talking quite earnestly—until the gracefully 


trailing pink and white robes disappeared | 


through a door opening on a gallery thronged 
with promenaders. 
“We will wait here until she comes in again, 
snd I will present you to her, Rob.” 
“I will be very happy, indeed, to have the 


The servants chanced | 
to be out, and she would not drive with me | 


» | is what he deserves. 


meeting her frequently. Sheisan orphan, and 
my uncle’s ward. I must stop singing her 
praises to you, though, or you will suspect me 
of match-making propensities, and will con- 
clude that I have some designs on you—”’ 

“There is not the slightest danger of my 
ascribing any such motive to you,” Mr. Vane 
interrupted, with an amused smile. ‘Mr. 
Blaine, one can see, is fully devoted to her, 
and she receives his attentions with compla- 
eency, to say the least. I predict that they 
will marry—”’ 

‘* Nonsense, she will never marry that swell, 
whose greatest boast is that he can win any 
woman he chooses. I heartily detest him!” 

‘Nevertheless, he is truly and earnestly in 
love with your cousin. That fact is patent; 
and, since she is certainly aware of his feel- 
ings, she surely would not encourage him as 
she has to-night, unless she intends to accept 
him, if she has not already done so.” 

“Pshaw, Vane, the idea is utterly absurd! 
Blanche marry that coxcomb, Blaine, indeed ! 
Such a thought is as far from her mind as the 
antipodes are asunder ; though, to be sure, the 
minx has flirted outrageously with him this 
evening. Perhaps she is carrying the thing a 
little too far, but she has the utmost contempt 
fora man who boasts of his power over the 
hearts of women. He has no idea of the path 
through which she is artfully, smilingly lead- 
ing him—the path along which he has led 
many an unsuspecting girl, and afterwards 
made his brags of his wonderful conquests 
| among the fair sex.’’ 
| “She is deliberately deceiving him into the 

belief that she will marry him, then?” 
| «don’t know that she is, but I suspect it. 
And who can blame her for resenting slights 
| and indignities offered to her own sex? Be- 
lieve me, she would never act thus toward a 
| straightforward, honorable man; she is too 
conscientious for that.’’ 

**Do you think it quite right for her to de- 
scend to such artifices purely for revenge? I 
hold to the old adage that two wrongs never 
yet made a right.’’ 

**Oh, you are too strait-laced in your notions ! 
It is but natural for any woman of spirit to 
avenge the wrongs of her sex, when a popin- 
jay like Blaine gives her the chance. I don’t 
say that she is deceiving him ; but, if she is, it 
See, they are coming 








back !”’ 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Miss WATTERSON and her companion came 
in and seated themselves on a sofa a few steps 
from her cousin and Mr. Vane. She declined 
to dance the Lancers that was forming on the 
floor, and, as she complained of the warmth of 
the evening, he excused himself, and went to 
get some lemonade. 

‘Now is our chance, Rob,’’ said Mr. Cal- 
houn; and, taking the arm of his friend, they | 
approached the sufa where the young lady sat, | 
her cloud-like draperies of pink and white fall- | 
ing around her in soft, artistic folds. 

With an upward glance of the starry eyes, 
she gracefully rose and expressed herself | 
pleased at meeting her cousin’s friend. She 
possessed the rare tact of placing any one in | 
her presence quite at ease, and had conversed 
with her new acquaintance but a few miuutes, | 
when he felt in a vague, indefinite way, that | 
le had known her tor years; a very unusual 
feeling, as he was exceedingly reserved, espe- 
cially in the presence of ladies. 

Mr. Calboun left them, and went in search 
of a partner for the dance; and, when Mr. 
Blaine returned, convoyinga servant with ices, 
they had aiready launched on the sea of liter- 
ature, and were exchanging ideas and opinions 
of the works of favorite authors as unreserv- 
edly as if they were old, famiiiar friends, in- | 
stead of acquaintances of a few moments. 
She accepted the refreshing draught from Mr. 
Blaine’s hand, bestowed on him a gracious, 
irresistible smile, and presented him to Mr. 
Vane. 

The gentlemen exchanged compliments ; 
when she said in a low, sweet, confidential 
voice to her escort :— 

“Get yourself a partner, Mr. Blaine, for the 
Lancers. I know you are particularly partial 
to that dance, and, as I am a little fatigued, I 
will rest awhile.” 

He bowed, and then, bending lower, said 
some words that were inaudible to Mr. Vane. 
She gave him another gracious smile, nodded, 
and said in the same low, confidential voice :— 

‘“Certainly, you will find me here.” 

When he was gone, she again reverted to the 
congenial topic of authors and books ; and her 
views were so much in accordance with those 
of her companion, that he was charmed into 
forgetting what Mr. Calhoun had intimated 
concerning her playing fast and loose with Mr. 
Blaine. 

It was quite impossible for him to think, 
while listening to her frank, graceful talk, and 
looking down into her clear, azure eyes, and 
at the perfect mouth smiling so artlessly as the 
little white, jewelled hands toyed with a fan 
of marabout feathers, that so exquisitely beau- 
tiful a form could conceal a doubly-dealing 
heart. So he yielded to the charm of her pre- 


sence, and found higself advancing his opin- 


jons with as much quiet confidence as if he 
were in his room and none but gentlemen pre- 
sent. Though it was more than haif an hour, 
it seemed to him but a few minutes before the 
dance was ended and supper announced. In- 
stantly Mr. Blaine was at her side. She rose, 
took his arm, and, beaming on her new ac- 
quaintance a smile of sunshine, bowed slightly, 
and slowly swept toward the supper-room. 





Robert Vane found himself suddenly trans- 
ported from Elysium to the noise and glare and 
, discord that had jarred upon his senses when 
_ Calhoun found him half-hidden in a corner. 
| With the departure of her frank, beautiful 
face, with its starry, azure eyes, and luminous 
sunile, the exquisitely proportioned form, whose 
| every movement was grace itself, a something 
that was a complement — hitherto unknown— 
of his own being seemed to have departed also. 
He had, somehow, a vague, half-formed idea 
that his right to the smiles and favor of the 
| radiant girl, who was trailing her diaphanous 
_ robes at the further end of the room amid the 
| brilliant throng, was paramount to that of any 
| oneelse. At length he rose, undecided whether 
| to go to supper or to return to.his boarding- 
house. Glancing round, he saw Miss Julia 
| Delamere standing a little apart from a group 

_ that was waiting for those in front to move 

| forward ; and, stepping to her side, he request- 

| ed the honor of attending her to supper. She 
| smiled a pleased assent, and, taking his arm, 
they left the ball-room. They took places at 

a table near the entrance of the supper-room, 

| and the repast was nearly over before he again 
' caught sight of Miss Watterson. She was at 
| the remote end of the apartment, clinging to 
| Mr. Blaine’s arm, and gayly chatting with Miss 
Warner and her cousin; while her escort's 
eyes, fastened on her face, expressed unbound- 
ed admiration. 
“If what Calhoun believes of that man is 
| true,” he thought, “‘if he really is a trifler, he 
is terribly in earnest now. And how is it with 
| her, lwonder? Her manner toward him could 
not be more encouraging. Surely she returns 
| his love—if she does not, she is a consummate 
dissembler, and yet— 

There was a general teovembet toward the 
door, and when he and Miss Delamere entered 
‘the drawing-room, Mr Calhoun claimed her 

_ for the dance, and he was slowly drifting with 

the throng, when the hostess tapped his shoul- 

| der with her fan. 
| ‘Oh, Mr. Vane,” she said, taking his arm, 
| “come with me into the conservatory ; I wish 
| te show you an Agave Americana that I re- 
| eeived from South America a couple of months 
;ago! It was sent to me by my son, who has 
been residing in Rio Janeiro several years. It 
is putting forth some tender scapes, and I 
really believe it is going to bloom.”’ 

She drew him into the conservatory, where 
_ Tich fragrant blossoms glowed on every hand, 
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and daintily carved statuary gleamed in beau- 
tiful contrast with the emerald foliage and gor- 
geous flowers. They passed a fountain whose 
spray fell with a musical ripple into the broad 
marble basin fringed with water lilies, and ap- 
proacheda tall green plant with fleshy, pointed, 
heavily-veined leaves. She showed him some 
tender young shoots that grew on the top which 
certainly gave promise of a flower, and was 
eloquently descanting on the mystie old aloe, 
when Mrs. Warner sent her a message to come 
to the dressing-room. 

** Ah, yes,”’ she said, with a rueful smile, too 
well-bred to exhibit annoyance at the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘I should be ubiquitous on an occasion 
like this! Wait here till I return, Mr. Vane, 
I will be gone buta moment. Doubtless, Mrs. 
Warner is about leaving, and merely desires to 
make her adieus.”’ 

She turned, and catching up her purple satin 
train, disappeared beyond the fountain. 

He stood for some time curiously inspecting 
the plant, and finally grew weary waiting for 
the return of the hostess and seated himself on 
a rustic chair behind a large camellia, whose 
snowy waxen blossoms made the air heavy 
with perfume. He had sat but a short time in 
his fragrant retreat when he heard low voices 
mingling with the fountain’s silversong. They 
seemed to be slowly approaching the spot where 
he sat. Ina few moments he heard the rustle 
of trailing robes, and shortly afterward recog- 
nized Mr. Blaine’s voice. He was saying :— 

‘* Here is a seat beside this bed of fuchsias. 
How delightfully cool and inviting this is after 
the heat and glare of the ball-room! You were 
speaking of Mrs. Osgood’s poems; I am not 
acquainted with them, but I know that the 
greatest critic contemporay with her classed 
her among the best poets of her day.” 

** You refer to Edgar Poe. Iam quite sure 
that he gave her no more praise than she was 
justly entitled to. She always clothed her 
thoughts, whether prose or poetry, in the 
choicest language. What chaste, exquisite 
words she puts into the mouth of Edgar when 
he declares his love for Elfrida :— 


‘Earth hath no language, love, befitting thee. 

For its own children it hath pliant speech, 

And mortals know to call a blossom fair, 

A wavelet graceful, and a jewel rich; 

But thou, oh, teach me, love, the angel tongue 

They talked in heaven ere thou didst leave its bowers 
To bloom below.’ ” 


Robert Vane sat where he could not only 
hear but see the speaker. Her beautiful eyes 
were fastened on her companion’s face when 
she commenced the quotation, but she had re- 
peated only the first line when the long silken 
lashes drooped, and the delicate, sea-shell tint 
of her face deepened to a rosy glow.. For him 
to leave the conservatory without their knowl- 
edge was impossible, and he was just about to 
rise and go forward, when Mr. Blaine ventured 
VOL. xCV.—13 





to take the little hand that was toying with the 
fan. Whata world of impassioned feeling was 
expressed in the handsome face that bent ador- 
ingly over her! She permitted him to retain 
her hand. 

‘** Miss Blanche,” said he, ina tremulous voice, 
that attested the depth of his feelings, ‘you 
can but be cognizant of the admiration, nay, 
the worshipping love that you have awakened 
in my heart. Ihave been endeavoring for days 
to gather up courage to declare to you my feel- 
ings, and plead for a return of affection on 
your part. I hope I am not quite indifferent 
to you, my beautiful one,’’ he continued, en- 
couraged by her silence and the white palm 
that still layin his hand; ‘‘and, though I may 
not woo youin the burning, eloquent language— 
that the Saxon king wooed Elfrida,A lay at 
your feet a heart devoid of deception, fajthful 
and true. Speak, my beloved, tell me that you 
will be my wife.” ' 

She continued silent, and he went ons 

**Oh, Blanche, darling, will you not a 


me? Will you not speak the sweetest wo > 
that ever thrilled the heart of man? As the. 


wayworn, thirsting traveller, journeying over 
desert sands, pants for the palm and the foun- 
tain, so my soul longs to hear those words that 
I can but believe are trembling on your lips.”’ 

He paused, and in the fragrant stillness, Mr. 
Vane could distinctly hear the ticking of both 
their watches. Miss Watterson sat very still, 
with unlifted eyes, the waves of pink and white 
tulle falling about her like little rifts of snow, 
on which gleams at intervals red bars of sun- 
shine. The man could but read in her manner 
an affirmative answer to his impassioned plead- 
ings. 

**Cannot my shrinking darling give me an 
audible response? Nay, I must read my sweet 
reply in those clear, azure eyes. I must claim 
one thrilling kiss as our betrothal seal.’’ 

Ais arm crept about her lithe, graceful waist, 
and his lips almost touched hers, when she 
adroitly withdrew from him and rose to her 
feet. An amused, mocking laugh sounded 
among the flowers. 

“Oh, Mr. Blaine, you are a first-class actor, 
and should choose the theatre for your field of 
operations. There you would have an audi- 
ence worthy of your transcendent talents. 
Why do you always select just one little wo- 
man to witness your most thrilling passages? 
You are really defrauding the public of its 
legitimate rights, and yourself of fame and 
fortune ; though of the latter commodity you 
may possess sufficient for your desires. You 
excel in the rdle of love-making ; doubtless you 
have chosen that as your particular character, 
and must have practised it continually to ren- 
der it so faultlessly. And, while you have 
been perfecting yourself in that line of the 
histrionic art, how many innocent, credulous 
women have been silly enough to so far forget 
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themselves as to believe your acting was real? 
thus giving you an opportunity not only to 
prove your power to sway their hearts, but to 
boast of your noble triumphs to every brain- 
less fop who would listen to you ‘live your 
victories o’er again.’”’ 

He had risen at her first words, and, as she 
proceeded, a grayish hue crept over his face, 
and he stood confronting her, still and stern 
as a statue of brenze. She ceased speaking, 
but her eyes were on his face, a smile of indif- 
ference in their clear, serene depths. He 
could scarcely believe his senses, and was half 
inclined to think himself the victim of some 
hideous dream. Was it possible that the beau- 
tiful girl before him, whom he had deemed so 
artless, so trusting, so gracious, was the taunt- 
ing, scornful Nemesis she now appeared? 
He would not believe it, though he knew that 
he deserved the words that she in her lofty 
contempt had quietly spoken. At length he 
advanced a step toward her, when she re- 


treated, slowly swaying her fan, raising a | 
gentle breeze among the long, fleshy leaves of | 


the century plant. 

‘Miss Watterson,’’ said he, speaking very 
low and deliberately in order to steady his 
voice, “this isa cruel jest. Do not, I beg of 
you, carry it any further. You are just as 
well assured that I am not trifling with you as 
you are of your own existence. No man ever 
felt for a woman a deeper devotion’’— 

‘*Pray, spare yourself the trouble of repeat- 
ing your burning vows to unfeeling, obdurate 
ears like mine. Even if they are not bogus, 
but are the genuine article, it would be quite 
impossible for me to respond to them favora- 
bly. Permit me to suggest to you thatin future 
the wiser course for you to pursue, when you 
wish to win a lady, is not to boast that ten 
days of your acquaintance will so charm her 
that she will be quite ready and anxious to 
fallinto yourarms. Ifyou really are wounded, 
I will administer a certain salve that never 
fails to eure the wounds of gentlemen of your 
noble, chivalric class. That salve is the hon- 
est assurance that you are a perfect Adonis. 


your various clubs of my opinion on that par- 
ticular point. I have no penchant for very 
handsome gentlemen, and this must be my 
reason for respectfully declining your offer of 
marriage. If it does not seem sufficient, an 
hour’s introspection on your part will perhaps 
reveal one that you may deem more valid. 
That you may immediately have that hour, I 
will leave you. 
the fountain; he will kindly escort me back 
to the parlors.” : 
She spoke very quietly, her scarlet lips 
smiling, and swept past him with the proud 
grace of a duchess. He turned and watched 
the pink and white robes trailing through the 
dark green foliage and gorgeous blossoms until 


I see Mr. Warner just beyond | 


she was out of sight, and then sank on a seat, 
dropping his blanched face in his hands. He 
sat thus for several minutes ; then, lifting his 
brow, which seemed suddenly to have aged, 
the words involuntarily burst from him :— 

‘* Miserable fool that I have been, to allow 
her to lead me to such lengths! Some base 
scoundrel has repeated to her the foolish jests 
that I have made at my club while heated 
with wine. I would hunt him up and chal- 
lenge him, were it not that the whole world 
will find out that she has jilted me; as it is, 
she is too honorable to tell it herself. Well, 
she is the first woman that ever did it, thongh 
I have given dozens the chance.”’ 

He rose and left the conservatory, and a 
moment later Mrs. Delamere returned. 


CHAPTER III. 


** An, here you are !’’ she said,as Mr. Vane 
advanced from behind the camellia. ‘I had 
no idea of being detained so long, and fear 
you have spent a very dull half hour. I in- 
tended to tell you a little romance connected 
with the century plant, but will have to defer 
it until another time. We will zeturn to the 
parlors now.” 

They had just entered the drawing-room 
when they met Mr. Blaine, who made his 
adieus, pleading a sudden indisposition for 
retiring so early. 

“T regret it very. much, Mr. Blaine,” the 
hostess said; “you do look quite pale. I 
trust you are not going to be seriously ill. 
You brought Miss Watterson here, did you 
not?” 

“Yes, madam ; I have spoken to Mrs. War- 
ner, whose guest she is.”’ 

**Oh, well, she will see that she has every 
attention.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Delamere said to 
her companion :— 

‘*Have you been presented to Miss Watter- 
son? She is decidedly the prettiest girl in 
town.”’ 
| “Thad the pleasure of making her acquaint- 
| ance some hours ago, and found her exceed- 
ingly entertaining.” 
| “She is a young lady of superior attain- 
| ments, and isas amiable as she is beautiful. 
| There she is now; Mr. Warner is leading her 
| to the piano. Be seated in this corner and 
| you will hear some good music. Some one is 
| wanting me in the back parlor.” 

Blanche rarely ever sang airs from operas, 
| but nearly always chose simple ballads. She 
selected one of Mrs. Norton’s beautiful songs, 
_ “The Lonely Harp,” which had been a favorite 
| of Robert Vane’s mother. How swiftly sweet 
| memories of his boyhood days flowed in upon 
_ him, how vividly the evenings that he spent 
| with his devoted parent the vacation before 
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death claimed her rose before him, as the young | 
girl’s clear, pathetic voice soared in the dear, 
familiar words :— 


“I’m listening for the voices that I have not heard | 
for long, 
My heart is bursting with the words of some for- 
gotten song; 
Dim tones are lingering in my ear and floating | 
through my brain, 


Oh, hush the sounding strings awhile, and they'll 


come back again.” 


As he sat there looking at the pure, frank 
face, the starry eyes wearing a dreamy, far- 
away expression, as if the song heid holy 
memories for her, too; he knew she deemed 
herself entirely justifiable in the course she 
had pursued toward Mr. Blaine. How easy it 
is to make excuses for one we love! And yet 
was it not human nature for her to act as she 
did? She would have felt that she was a 
grovelling, craven-spirited thing, to have al- 
lowed the apportunity to pass of resenting 
slights he had put upon her sex. Mr. Vane 
decided that the man had received what he 
richly deserved. One assertion that he had 
let fall, while smarting under the rigorous 
treatment he so well merited, made delicious 
music in the listener’s soul—‘‘She is too hon- 
orable to tell it herself.”’ 

The song ended, she rose, and, taking Mr. 
Warner’s arm, requested him to conduct her 
to the dressing-room, where Mrs. Warner, 
already shawled, awaited her. They took 
leave, entered the carriage, and drové home. 

The following day Mr. Vane and Mr. Cal- 
houn called to see Miss Warner and her guest, 
and the latter gentleman gave the young ladies 
so glowing a description of his plans for the 
summer—of the picnics, fishing, and boat- 
riding —that they laughingly declared they 
were half inclined to give up their intended 
tour and go to Riverside, too. 

**Your presence, fair ladies, is all we will 
need to perfect our enjoyment,’ said Mr. Cal- 
houn, gallantly. 


**Well, Charley,’’ Miss Watterson said, from | 


the opposite side of the parlor, where she was 
looking over some choice engravings with Mr. 
Vane, “‘say to Aunt Gertrude that I will be 
with her some time in September, and will 
perhaps remain until Christmas. Pray, reserve 
some of the festivities till my advent at River- 
side.”’ 

“T will certainly do that, Cousin Blanche. 
My mother will be delighted, and we will all 
longingly await the arrival of the golden 
month, if it is to bring you to our quiet coun- 
try heme. You must persuade Miss Clara 
here to accompany you,”’ he centinued, turn- 
ing to the latter, who sat on a sofa at her side. 
“We will give you a cordial welcome at River- 
side.’”’ 

“Thank you! I will be glad to avail myself 
of your invitation. Blanche has told me so 


much of your mother that I feel as if we were 
already good friends; and I should like to be 
| present,’’ she went on, smiling archly, ‘“‘at a 
| certain interesting event in which you are to 
| be one of the principal actors, that will take 

| place at a day not far distant, I suppose.” 
“I see my cousin has been telling seerets,’’ 

| the young man replied, coloring slightly. ‘I 
| will not fail to inform you when it is decided 
at what time the event is to occur, and will be 
| very glad, indeed, to have you present.” 

The gentlemen shortly afterward took leave, 
| and that afternoon found them on the éars en 

route for Riverside. They arrived at the vil- 
| lage station about nine o’clock in the evening, 
| where they found the family carriage waiting 

to convey them to their destination. After 
| half an hour’s drive along the moon-lit road, 
| the carriage turned into wide grounds, and 

wound along a stately avenue of elms to the 

door of the mansion, in which stood Mrs. Cal- 

houn waiting to welcome her son and his 
_guest. The house was bui!t of brick, the 
rooms spacious and richly appointed, the wid- 
| owed hostess dignified, engaging, and a perfect 

adept at housekeeping : consequently there was 

never a jar in the domestic machinery at Riv- 
| erside; the wheels turned at all times on well- 
oiled axles. 

Mr. Vane was shown into a pleasant upper 
room, that commanded a view of the front 
grounds ; and, divesting himself of his travel- 
ling duster, he sat down at one of the windows 
and looked out on the moon-lit grounds, his 
thoughts going back to the beautiful, wayward 
| girl with whom he had so reluctantly parted 
| that day. While he sat there taking a calm, 
| dispassionate view of the feelings that had 
| suddenly sprang to life almost at the first 
| sight of her, he realized how utterly prepos- 
terous they were. He was poor, with his own 
| way to make in the world, and the idea of hie 

raising his thoughts to this queen of moneyed, 

aristocratic circles was absurd in the extreme. 
| So he resolved to banish all thoughts of the 
fair heiress which had filled him with unrest 
| since yesterday’s gloaming, and address him- 
| self to the stern duties that lay before him. 

And yet, while he resolved, his heart utterly 

refused to listen to sober reason’s cool, calcu- 

lating advice, and persistently dwelt on the 
| frank, beautiful face, the clear azure eyes, 

and luxuriant hair, the color of which was 
| difficult to determine, for in some lights it was 

brown, in others a tawny gold. Now that 

they were separated, with but little prospect; 

of ever meeting again, perhaps he would at 

length forget the charm she had unconsciously 

thrown around him. Still he had not a doubt 
' that a future day would see him her equal 

both in fortune and position; but when that 
| day dawned, she would probably be the wife 
| of some other man. 
| The next morning, when breakfast was 
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over, Charley Calhoun supplied his guest with 
a fine saddle horse, a fowling piece, a dog, and 
fishing tackle, and laughingly informed him 
that he must amuse himself with that kind of 
company for that day, unless he chose to spend 
it with Mrs. Calhoun in her sitting-room or in 
the library among the books, adding, “I have 
an inclination to visit Miss Ida Carlyle this 
morning. She resides several miles from here, 
and I may not return until late this after- 
noon.”’ 

“You are quite at liberty to visit all your 
friends, Charley,” Mr. Vane replied, ‘‘the 
same as if 1 were not your guest.. Do not 
fear that 1 will not find plenty of amusement, 
particularly with such facilities as you have 
placed at my disposal.” 

Shortly after Mr. Calhoun eantered down 
the elm-shaded avenue, he selected an inter- 
esting book, the fishing tackle, and, with the 
dog, which was a large Newfoundland, that 
he had won over by a little petting, he left the 
grounds and strolled toward the river, more 
than a mile distant. 

The path which his friend had directed him 
to take lay through umbrageous valleys cov- 
ered with a soft emerald carpet sprinkled with 
snowy daisies, and along pleasant lanes alive 
with the flutter and chirp of birds. At length 
he came to the river, a clear, swift stream, 
that wound between verdant, wooded banks, 
and slowly sauntered along in search of a spot 
that appeared favorable for fishing. There 
were many beautiful places where the great 
roots of outbranching trees that made a green, 
shadowy canopy, offered inviting seats; but 
he seemed difficult to please, and continued 
his wanderings along the swiftly flowing 
stream until he came to a wild, lonely spot, 
seemingly remote from any habitation. 

It was at a rather abrupt bend of the river, 
where the wooded hills rose gradually from 
the water’s edge, and he selected a seat on the 
gnarled roots of a horse-chestnut, beneath 
interlacing vines of wild convolvuli that clung 
to the boughs, their dewy purple trumpets, 
unwithered by the sun in that dense shade, 
swaying to and fro in the balmy June breeze. 
The valley of the river seemed to be all on the 
opposite side, and was covered mostly with a 
thick growth of trees and underbrush; dnd 
some distance from the stream, which curved 
rather suddenly on the young man’s right, the 
trees retreated, leaving a wide green plain 
tufted with field blossoms, on which some 
cattle were grazing. 

Mr. Vane leisurely surveyed the wild, lux- 
uriant woodland, and then, setting his hook in 
the water, opened his book. He had selected 
**The Professor at the Breakfast-Table”’ to 
bear him company in his morning ramble, but 
he vainly endeavored to fasten his thoughts 
on its pages. The story of the pure-hearted, 
beautiful Iris failed to interest him, and he 





listlessly turned the leaves until he came to 
the place where The Little Gentleman is on 
his death-bed, and is pathetically beseeching 
The Professor to see that the Medical Faculty 
does not get his body after his spirit has va- 
cated its frail, misshapen tenement. 


‘IT want to be still after I am put to bed on 
the hill yonder. Can’t you have a great stone 
laid over me as they did over the first settlers 
in the old burying-ground at Dorchester, so as 
to keep the wolves from digging them up? I 
never slept easy over the sod; I should like te 
lie quiet under it. And besides, I don’t want 
to have my bones stared at as my body has 
been. I don’t doubt I was a remarkable case ; 
but, for God’s sake, oh! for God’s sake, don't 
let them make a show of the cage I have been 
shut up inand Jooked through the bars of for so 
many years. * * * JI don’t much want to 
live, sir, that’s the trnth of the matter, and it 
does rather please me to think that fifty years 
hence nobody wil! know that the place where 
I lie doesn’t hold as stout and straight a man 
as the best of them'that stretch out as if they 
were proud of the room they take.” 


When he had perused the latter paragraph, 
he bowed his head with a feeling of unworthi- 
ness for having allowed discontent and com- 
plaints—albeit ‘unspoken ones—to control his 
spirit ever since his meeting with Blanche 
Watterson. If he had been born a cripple, 
and had become ‘‘a man in years with nothing 
in common with manhood but its longings,” 
had possessed all the desires for domestica 
felicity, and been hopelessly debarred there- 
from by physical infirmity, had been forced to 
tread a lonely path without the fellowship of 
man or the love of woman down to the grave, 
he might haye cause for repinings. But with 
his vigorous, athletic frame, and the full pos- 
session of his faculties, it was entirely unwor- 
thy of him to yield supinely to the force of 
circumstances. 

What if the one woman in all the world to 
him was rich, and flattered and courted by the 
parasites of fortune? There was, he well 
knew, no royal road to the attainment of his 
wishes, save the one of steady, honest en- 
deavor, And he resolved to cast his doubts 
and misgivings to the winds and unflinchingly 
pursue that wey. He closed the book, and, 


leaning his head against the rough trunk of - 


the tree, gave himself up to thought, while 
his eyes unconsciously followed the fleecy 
cloudlets drifting against the far summer sky. 
Vague, sweet sounds, peculiar to the leafy 
woods, filled all the ‘air. While he half re- 
clined, his mind busy with the mystic future, 
he imagined he heard, under the happy chirp 
of birds, the contented drone of insects, and 
the song of the clear, rippling river, human 
voices. He lifted his head and listened. He 
could distinguish nothing but dreamy wood- 
land sounds, and, supposing himself the only 
human being in that obseure, sylvan spot, 
after consulting his watch, he again leaned 
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against the tree and yielded to his hopeful, 
Half an hour passed while 





pleasing thoughts. 
he mapped out his future, fully resolved to | 
win the beautiful, graceful girl who had taken 
his heart nolens volens, let the malicious, back- | 
biting world say what it might. | 

Carlo, the dog, had been ranging the hills in | 
search of game; but, his search proving fruit- | 
less as the gentleman’s efforts in the piseatory | 
art—for the hook lay in the water unmolested— | 
he now came bounding from the woods and | 
lay down in the shade at his feet. Mr. Vane | 
gently patted the broad, black, shining head, | 
as if to assure his canine companion that he | 
was quite welcome toa place at his side, and | 
again lapsed into thought. The dog lay with 
his nose resting on his fore paws, his great 
honest eyes looking confidingly up into his 
new friend’s face for some moments, when he 
suddenly raised his head and pricked up his | 
black fringed ears. After a short survey of 
the surroundings, seeing nothing worthy of 
his attention, he resumed his position, slowly 
shaking his feathery tail in token of his appre- 
ciation of the large, shapely hand that was 
again laid caressingly on his head. Again 
visions of the coming future, whose hues be- 
neath the transforming wand of hope had be- 
come couleur de rose, occupied the young man’s 
mind, to which the clear river’s rippling song, 
the blue June sky reflected so faithfully in its 
translucent depths, the breeze that softly whis- 
pered in the verdant foliage alive with the 
happy twitter of birds, and the dewy purple | 
trumpets gently swinging overhead, were fit- | 
ting accompaniments. Lulled by the quiet, 
peaceful scene, and the monotonous drowsy | 
sounds, his eyes slowly closed, and he drifted | 
into dreamland, while the dog lay near him | 
lightly dozing. 

At this juncture a human head peered fur- 
tively from behind a large oak that grew about 
one hundred paces up the wooded slope from 
theriver. Anoldsiouch hat concealed the low, 
retreating forehead, beneath which gleamed 
dark, sinister-looking, bead-like eyes, and the 
brown digits that rested against therugged bark 
of the tree looked more like claws than human 
fingers. After leisurely surveying the scene, 
the man drew his bead back and took from | 
the inside pocket of a soiled, ragged coat, a 
small dagger, that glittered like silver as the 
sunlight, glinting through the green waving 
boughs, fell on its cold, polished surface. It 
was a swarthy, wicked face, with hooked nose 
and lanthorn jaws, wrinkled with age, set in 
scant locks that had grown gray in crime, and 
it grew more revolting as he passed his claw- 
like thumb and forefinger over the keen, 
shining blade, and then slowly returned it to 
its hiding-place. His head again projected 
from behind the tree, and, after a careful sur- 
vey of the river as far as he could see, he stole 








with noiseless step to another smaller oak 


which stood half way between the one behind 
which he had first hidden and the horse-chest- 
nut beneath which Mr. Vane dreamed, quite 
unconscious that a murderer was stealing upon 
him. 

The swiftly flowing, rippling river sang its 
sweet, monotonous song, the cicada hummed 
drowsily among the ferns and grasses, the 
birds gayly chirped over their twittering young, 
the snowy daisies smiled from the mossy turf, 
and the purple trumpets swung softly over- 
head, filling the air with fragrance, but nothing 
whispered a warning note to the unconscious 
dreamer. Nothing told him, while he thought 
himself secure from intrusion in that lone, se- 
questered glen, where nature’s prodigal hand 


| had seattered her beauties, that the shadow of 


death was stealing toward him with every 
quick, silent step of the human sleuth-hound, 
who, from a hidden covert, had marked his 
watch, his diamond studs—the last gift of his 
father, who had died when he was a boy of 


on the little finger of his left hand. 


twelve years of age—and the massive seal ee 
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CHAPTER IV. 


dred yards further down the river before 
choosing a stopping place, he would have seen 
a camp of gypsies beyond the bend of the 
stream, which would have caused him not to 
yield himself to the silken chains of Morpheus 
so unreservedly in that lonely wild. He was 
not mistaken when he thought he heard voices. 
He, however, had not been discovered then by 
the gypsies, and the owner of one of the voices 
had returned to the camp, when the man that 
was now stealing toward him, while skulking 
in the underbrush on the opposite bank in 
search of game, had chanced to spy him. The 
villain went toa point out of sight of his in- 
tended victim, where a rough skiff was moored, 


‘into which he sprung and rowed across the 


river. He then plunged into the wood, and, 
by slow, cautious advances, neared the horse- 
chestnut. 

The gentleman still dreamed, and the dog 
dozed, so light was the stealthy step of the 
murderer on the soft, yielding grass. This 
disciple of Cain, however, had not observed 
the dog, for the animal chanced to lie just 
where he was screened from view. One more 
step, one more instant, and the murderer’s 
cold knife would send the soul of Robert Vane 
to the ‘‘ undiscovered country,’’ and the bleed- 
ing victim’s pockets could be rifled without 
molestation. Then, to dig a hoie, bury the 
body, strike the tent and leave, would be the 
work of but a few hours. One more step. It 
was taken, and the vile, wicked face bent over 
the sleeping man. The dagger was drawn for 
the fatal thrust; the keen, shining blade de- 
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scended, when something black darted before 
the murderer’s vision, seized him with a sav- 
age growl, burying sharp fangs in hig shoul- 
der, while two eyes like balls of fire glowed 
an inch frem his face. 

Mr. Vane sprung to his feet to find the blood 
spurting from his arm, a gory, glittering knife 
on the grass at his feet, and the dog engaged 
in mortal combat with a ragged, villainous- 
looking man. The cowardly assassin’s cries 
sounded through the woods. 

*‘Call the dog off! Oh, sir, please call the 
dog off! He will kill me if you don’t.” 

‘*What, and give you another chance to try 
to murder me?’’ Mr. Vane asked, white and 
stern. ‘I ought to let him throttle you.”” He 
picked up the dagger, stained with his blood, 
and called the dog: “‘ Down, Carlo, down!’’ 

The faithful animal reluctantly withdrew 
his fangs from the villain’s shoulder, and came 
slowly to the gentleman, dropping his ears and 
wagging his tail as if humbly apologizing for 
what he had done. 

The assassin, finding himself free, did not 
wait to get his knife, but bounded away among 
the trees, and was soon out of sight. Mr. Vane 
drew out his handkerchief, staunched the blood 
as well as he could, and, thinking that his late 
unwelcome visitor might have accomplices in 
the woods, he gathered up his books and fish- 
ing tackle and turned his steps toward River- 
side. He had gonea half mile, walking briskly, 
the dog trotting beside him, when he suddenly 
discovered that he was quite weak from loss 
of blood. He had emerged from the woods 
and turned into a shaded lane skirting some 
fields, and he sat down endeavoring to staunch 
the blood, while the faithful animal crouched 
at his feet and looked up at him with an ex- 
pression of almost human sympathy in his 
eyes. At this moment he heard wheels, and 
immediately a buggy dashed around an angle 
and came rapidly toward him. He resolved to 
ask assistance of the man who was the occu- 
pant of the vehicle, and had just opened his 
lips when the stranger drew up his horse and 
said :— 

**You appear to be wounded, sir. I will be 
giad to aid you, if it is in my power.”’ 

“Thank you, sir!” was the reply. “I will 
gratefully accept your assistance, and will ask 
you to convey me to Riverside, something over 
a mile from here. Doubtless you know the 
place.”’ 

“* Yes,’”’ answered the stranger, a smile play- 
ing over his face, shaded with gray locks, for 
he was an old man, “ lam somewhat acquainted 
with it, as it happens to be the home of my 
sister.” _He descended from the buggy and 
approached the wounded man. ‘Come, I see 
your bandaging is doing no good at all.”” He 
took out his own handkerchief, and, binding 
the arm, almost staunched the blood. ‘1 sus- 
pect you are Charley’s chum, who, he wrote 





me, was coming to spend some weeks with 
him. Your name is Robert Vane, 1 sup- 
grr 

“The same, sir; and you are Judge Hiliard, 
Charley’s uncle ?”’ 

“Tam the man. Now let me assist you into 
the buggy, for you are as white asa sheet. It 
is fortunate I happened along here, for this 
lane is very rarely travelled, and you would 
have been in rather a bad plight with no one 
to aid you.” 

When’ they were seated in the vehicle, and 
rapidly driving along the smooth road, Judge 
Hiliard said :— 

“Now, Mr. Vane, you must give me a his- 
tory of this bloody adventure of yours.”’ 

The young man recountered to him the par- 
ticulars of his narrow escape from death, when 
the judge said, reining his horse into the high- 
road :— 

“You may well congratulate yourself on 
your escape. The scoundrel who did it no 
doubt belongs to a company of gypsies who 
have infested the country for more than a 
month. They have struck their tents before 
this, you may be sure, for fear the officers will 
be after them.’’ 

**I owe my life to that dumb faithful crea- 
ture,” Mr. Vane said, looking affectionately 
down at the dog trotting beside the buggy. 

‘Yes, and you ought to have allowed him 
to tear the abject coward limb from limb, in- 
stead of letting him go scot free to try his 
hand at murdering some one else, and proba- 
bly with better success, for a faithful dog does 
not always come to the rescue. What did you 
do with the knife?” 

‘*When the villain was out of sight, Idropped 
it in the river.” 

**A very good disposition to make of it, 
though you might as well have kept it asa 
memento of your adventure in Murderer’s 
Hollow.”’ 

‘I have a memento whose scar will likely 
last me all my days. But what has given so 
terrible a name to the loveliest spot I found in 
all my rambles ?”’ 

‘*A man was killed there twenty years ago, 
and since then it has been called Murderer’s 
Hollow. I would advise you not to visit it 
again unless you goarmed. There seems to 
be a fatality about the place. A child was 
drowned there a couple of years ago. He was 
a boy of six years, and had gone with his 
mother and some friends to picnic in the 
woods. After dinner he strayed away, and 
was found drowned near the bend of the 
river, about a dozen yards from the chestnut 
you have described. There is an old saying 
that the blossoms of the vine that clambers in 
the tree formerly were white, and since those 
untimely deaths have become purple.”’ 

As he spoke, the old gentleman turned his 
horse’s head and drove up the elm-shaded 
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avenue at Riverside. When they alighted, a 
servant was despatched to summon Doctor 
Clark, Mrs. Calioun’s family physician, who, 
when he came and examined the wound, pro- 
nounced it an ugly cut, and advised Mr. Vane 


_ to keep within doors and abstain from food of 


a heating nature if he would avoid a fever. 

It was almost sunset when Mr. Calhoun 
rode up the avenue, dismounted, and gave his 
horse in charge of the groom. He had heard 
the news of the assault on his friend in the 
village, and that an officer, with a posse of 
men, had gone to apprehend the perpetrator 
of the deed. He ran up the steps and entered 
the sitting-room, where Mr. Vane reclined on 
a sofa, relating his adventure to Mrs. Calhoun, 
who had been absent attending to the wants 
of a sick tenant when her brother brought her 
guest home. She did not return until the 
judge was about leaving. 

‘‘What is this I hear about some sneaking 
scamp attempting to murder you in the woods, 
Rob?” he asked, sitting down by the sofa and 
laying his hand lightly on his friend’s dark, 
luxuriant locks. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he continued, 
noticing the wounded man’s extreme pallor ; 
‘you are not strong enough to enter into the 
particulars now. And Carlosaved you. They 
are making quite a hero of him in the village 
for his promptness and bravery. I really must 
buy him a silver collar; and hereafter, old fel- 
low,” he went on, addressing the dog, that lay 
on the carpet at the foot of the sofa, ‘‘you 
shall have your meals out of a fine porcelain 
plate.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FATE OF THE “COSPATRICK.” 


BY ADA HOBLYN. 








THE morn was bright, the sky was clear, 
As forth from England sailed 

A gallant ship, with sails all set, 
As wind nor tide had failed. 

Of passengers a goodly store 
Were in the ship contained, 

All emigrants to distant climes; 
And many hearts were pained, 

For leaving home and country dear 
And friends and kin beside, 

To seek a home beyond the wave, 
Beyond the swelling tide. 

*Twas very hard, indeed, to those 
Whose hearts were fond and true; 

They scarce could hope to see again 
The dear ones that they knew. 

But the children all were merry, 
Nor knew their parents’ fears; 

*Twas well for them, dear little ones! 
Too soon they would shed tears., 

The ship sped swiftly o’er the waves, 
Her journey near was done; 

The voyagers stood on the deck, 
And watched the setting sua. 


But what is this that strikes the ear ? 
It fear may well inspire; 
A dreadful sound, indeed, it is, 





For ‘tis the cry of fire. 

Fire! fire! is shouted o’er the deck, 
Fire! fire! from every part, 

And then a fearful, dreadful sight, 
It quails the stoutest heart. 

The flames burst through the hatches, 
And roar amid the shrouds; 

The flames they leap and crackle, 
The smoke ascends in clouds. 

The sailors strive to do their work, 
But, oh, ’tis all in vain! 

For screaming children clasp their knees, 
And cry in tones of pain, 

“Oh, save us, save us, seamen brave! 
Oh, save us from this flame! 

And save us from this scorching heat, 
Oh, save us in God's name.” 

But twas in vain, they could not save, 
All hope it now was gone; 

’Twas plain, too plain, that some must die, 
Ere sank the setting sun. 

The boats were out and quickly manned, 
Some few were in them placed ; 

They then were shoved off from the ship, 
But on the flames still raced, 

Till nearly all of that brave ship 
Was burnt to the water’s side. 

No other sail was yet in sight 
Far o’er the ocean wide ; 

The flames rolled on with one wild leap, 
The waters did them lave, 


. A sudden burst, and then the ship 


Did sink beneath the wave. 

I must now finish my sad lay, 
Must close this dismal wail— 

Of all who sailed in that brave ship, 
There are three to tel! the tale. 


HERO GRAVES. 


BY MARY LEE HARWOOD. 








HERE are graves in countless number, 
Thick upon this battle sod ; 

Here the silver cord was loosened, 
And many souls went home to God. 

Days have past and sunsets faded, 
Twilights melted unto eve 

Since the war-cry last resounded— 
But a nation still doth grieve. 

Spring returning to the Southland, 
With the light which winter saves, 

Deeper all the tints of herbage 
O’er these lonely hero graves. 

Thou, oh, summer! wreathe thy branches 
Clustering o'er this battle-ground ; 
Brook and river, cease your murmurs 

To a low and plaintive sound. * 
Autumn sunbeams linger latest— 
Cast thy arrows fair and bright 
O’er this field of blighted visions, 
Jlowing with thy warm good-night. 
Thicker fall, oh, glistening snowflakes! 
Lay thy covering soft as fleece 
Here where hero forms are lying, 
That the nation might have peace. 
When in future gazing backward 
“Down the long, dim path of years,” 
To the battle-ravaged valleys 
That America reveres, 
Then will every plaintive echo 
Of thy chiming memory bells 
Keep in mind the buried warriors 
Underneath these Southern swells. 
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ONE MAN’S HEART. 





BY 8 ANNIE FROST. 





Not a gentleman, you might have said, 
scanning his hands labor hardened, his coarse 
workman’s suit, his sun-browned face. And 
yet there was no truer type of nature’s noble- 
man than Nathan Caleroft personated. He 
was a& handsome man, with large brown eyes, 
soft as a woman’s; waving brown hair, that 
would have made curls, had he permitted it to 
grow to the requisite length; a tall, well-knit 
figure, easily graceful in every movement. A 
well-read man, although earning his bread as 
a paper hanger, but seizing every leisure hour 
for self-culture, reading only solid literature, 
and thinking over in his day’s work what he 
had perused in his evening rest. His mother, 
old and feeble, could recall, in the twenty-two 
years of Nathan’s life, no tears shed for him, 
no heartaches caused by him, only tender care 
for her widowed life, gentle affection at all 
times. 

‘He is as strong as an ox and as gentle as a 
baby,” the old lady would say, with happy 
tears in her eyes. . 

This was the man who, walking home from 


his day’s work in the gathering gloom of a | 
| back, a strong bond of affection united the 


winter’s evening, heard first a curse in a man’s 
harsh voice, then a blow, and then a weak, 
wailing ery, and the words, pitifully sobbed, 
“1 can’t walk any further. If you beat me to 
death, 1 cannot go on.”’ 

“Stay there then, and freeze !"’ was the bru- 
tal reply, and heavy steps retreated on the 
hard pavement. 

Nathan had been approaching rapidly, and 
stood soon near a bundle of rags crouched 
upon the hard ground, from which came weak 
sobs. He stooped and touched a ragged shawl, 
and then a little white pinched face looked up. 

“TI can’t,” was the shivering cry, ‘“‘I can’t 
stand up.”’ 

Nathan lifted her then and strode home- 
ward, not knowing that the dead weight he 
felt, the cessation of the quivering sobs, were 
eaused by total insensibility in his living bar- 
den. Into the cosey little sitting-room, where 
Mrs. Caleroft was knitting, he passed quickly 
from the keen air, and only then saw plainly 
what hecarried. A child, alittle girl of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, emaciated, white, 
evidently almost dying, hugging a violin in 
her sticks of arms, barefooted, ragged, utterly 
forlorn. But her features were cut as deli- 
eately as a cameo; her tangled mass of curls 
was like burnished gold; her hands and feet 
of fairy-like proportions. Under the heavy 
white lids were eyes like twin violets, but 
Nathan did not see them, as he put the child 
upon a wide lounge and gently chafed her 
feet and hands. 





| 
| 


| 
} 


state of affairs was plainly visible, and the 
little old lady bustled about bringing brandy, 
a large shawl, a bottle of perfume, as if the 
advent of frozen, starved street-waifs was of 
daily occurrence. Brandy forced between the 
blue lips, an atmosphere of pleasant warmth 
and strong perfume under the nostrils restored 
animation after a time, and the great blue eyes 
opened wonderingly. 

“Are you better, my dear?’’ Mrs. Calcroft 
asked, gently, taking the little wasted hand. 

But her answer was only quivering lips, 
great tears roiling down silently and piteous 
shrinking. 

**No one will hurt you here,’? Nathan said, 
stroking back the tangled curls. ‘Presently, 
when you are stronger, you shall have some 
supper with us, and tell us where your home 
is.”’ 

‘Don’t take me back! Put me in the street, 
but don’t take me back.” 

**T will not.” 

A rash promise, but Nathan spoke resolutely, 
and the wan little face lost. its expression of 
terror. 

But the supper was barely tasted, and before 
morning the child was raving in delirious fever 
Faithfully Mrs. Calcroft nursed and tended 
her, and by the time health was coming slowly 


three. The story the child told was a strange 
one, and yet she believed it firmly. She re- 
membered a supurb home, a mother, and an 
old man she called papa. She remembered 
her papa being very sick, and a great bustle of 
packing, a ride to the river, and a great ship. 
On the ship was a man who talked to her, 
gave her candies, and coaxed her away from 
her nurse. He promised her a beautiful toy 
if she would step to the wharf again, and then 
he put her jn a covered cart. After that her 
life was that of a street minstrel, following 
a hand-organ, playing a violin. Starvation, 
beating, brutal training in the use of the violin, 
exposure to cold, all the hideous suffering of a 
delicately-nurtured child suddenly thrust into 
poverty’s rudest clutch, made up the pitiful 
story. Time was very vague to her, only she 
was sure it was long, long ago she remembered 
her pretty mamma and her home. Her name, 
she insisted, was Steenie, and there was no 
memory whatever of a surname. 

Four years later, if you had asked Nathan 
Caleroft when he first began to love Steenie, I 
think he would have told you on the night 
when he rescued her from the fate of freezing 
to death in the New York street. It is certain 
that, at whatever date his love commenced, it 
never wavered or faded in those seven years 
that followed. He was nota rich man; but, 
being a good workman, without vice or ex- 
travagance, neither was hea poor one. His 
little house was his own property, well fur- 


Mrs. Caleroft lost no time in questions. The | nished, thoroughly comfortable, and he had a 
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wear black silk and a Paisley shawl on Sun- 
day, and keep a servant to do her housework. 

But the old lady did make a feeble protest 
over the money expended for Steenie’s educa- 
tion. The best school, the best masters for 
music and languages, a good piano and every 
facility for study were provided with a liberal 
hand, and Steenie availed herself of all with 
eagerness. 

The years glided by Swiftly, till a slender, 
beautiful maiden moved about the small house, 
holding in her gentle sway the full devotion 
of Nathan’s honest, tender heart. He loved 
her utterly. Not one throb of his heart had 
ever before been quickened by the voice or 
face of woman; not one tender emotion had 
he ever felt for one of the girls of his own 
class who smiled upon him. As a painter 
loves nature, as a poet loves beauty, as a mu- 
sician loves harmony, Nathan loved Steenie. 
Her helpless dependence upon him roused all 
the protective tenderness of his great loving 
heart, her exquisite beauty excited a sort of 
worship, and her dainty, refined voice and 
manner wakened his reverence. Visions of a 
home ever brightened by Steenie’s presence as 
his wife began to fill Nathan’s brain; and yet, 
with the modesty of true love, he feared to 
lose the sweet, childlike affection already 
gained, by seeking deeper love. 

And Steenie? Out of the horrors of those 
years of slavery and martyrdom she had en- 
dured, did Steenie call up her gratitude for 
her peaceful home, the love so freely lavished 
upon her, the care bestowed upon her. She 
strove to repay it all, as her heart told her 
would be most acceptable, by happy smiles; 
by a display of her accomplishments to her 
small, loving audience ; by little girlish trifles 
of needlework. She was fond of sewing, tasty 
in dressmaking and millinery, and spoke often 
of the day when her little shining needle 
should be her bread-winner ; and Nathan only 
smiled, knowing that while he had a loaf 
Steenie should never earn another one. 

And the memory of her grand home, of her 
mother richly robed, of her feeble father, that 
Steenie had nursed in her misery, faded al- 
most entirely in her happy life. For she was 
happy. Nathan knew that; Mrs. Calcroft 
never doubted it. It was to both the natural 
sequence of events that Steenie would one day 
be Nathan’s wife, and neither mother nor son 
doubted that it would be for Steenie’s own 
happiness it should be so. 

It had been the custom in the family to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Steenie’s coming to 
their home as her birthday, and it was when 
the seventh ycar was complete that Nathan 
resolved to ask his little adopted sister to 
become his wife. By his own love he meas- 
ured hers ; by his own dependence upon Steenie 
for all happiness in his future he judged of 


nest-egg in the bank. Mrs. Caleroft could , hers; and he did not doubt heranswer. There 





was no coquetry in the little maiden, but her 
heart was not capable of the noble devotion of 
Nathan’s. As far as she read its secret, she 
gave it to Nathan; but it was untried love, 
the affection of habit, the devotion of grati- 
tude. 

The winter day was crisp, but clear, and 
Nathan, on his way to the store, purchased a 
bracelet for his birtiday offering. Mrs. Cal- 
croft would be sure, he knew, to have a little 
feast at supper time, and afterwards—his heart 
beat thick and fast as he thought of the words 
he meant to say afterwards. But there was ° 
no fear of Steenie’s answer to trouble him. 

His day’s work took him toa splendid house 
on Fifth Avenue, which had been closed for 
some thirteen years, but was to be occupied 
again by its owner, a wealthy widow lady. 

“Every room now is finished but the draw- 
ing-room and boudoir,’ said Nathan’s em- 
ployer, ‘“‘and Mrs. Arnold has taken posses- 
sion. We can’t put any one but you, Calcroft, 
on the finest work.” 

This being an old compliment, Nathan only 
bowed gravely, and went to his destination, 
thinking but little of the order or the people, 
still less of any danger to threaten his happi- 
ness in the stately house he entered, paste-pot 
in hand, a workman every inch of him, but 
none the less a true Christian gentleman. 
The drawing-room first were the orders, and 
he put up his tables and superintended the 
work of cutting, while two men under him 
worked busily. Luncheon time he resolved to 
devote to his task, and to leave an hour sooner, 
to be with Steenie early upon her birthday. 
He was alone in the wide drawing-room, busy 
upon his work, when two ladies sauntered 
across the floor, and opened the door leading 
to a small extension-room, 

“Come in here,”* one said; “it is really the 
only vlace in the house in order.” 

But through the open door Nathan saw a 
face smiling upon him, only a portrait, but a 
portrait of Steenie. The blue eyes, the golden 
hair, the exquisite oval and delicate features, 
were all Steenie’s. There was no drapery, no 
ornament, only the lovely face and shoulders 
rising from a bank of fleecy clouds. The two 
ladies had entered the room, leaving the door 
open, heeding Nathan no more than the chairs 
and tables. 

**You must be rejoiced to be at home,” said 
one, whose dress was of costly silk, making a 
strong contrast with the deep widow’s mourn- 
ing of her companion. 

“Rejoiced! Lilian, nothing can make me 
rejoice.”’ 

“But you should not grieve so for your loss. 
Mr. Arnold was very old, and you were a good, 
faithful wife.”’ 

“T do not grieve for him, Lilian. He has 
long been only a care to me; dearly loved, 
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tenderly nursed, but incapable of giving me 
either sympathy or protection. I am glad he 
rests. It is for my child I mourn, my only 
child, my little Steenie.”’ 

“‘Steenie! What a singular name!” 

A singular name, indeed. Nathan shook as 
if with an ague fit as he leaned heavily upon 
his table, incapable of work, utterly uncon- 
scious of eavesdropping, his whole being seem- 
ing to wait for the next words. 

**Her name was Stephanie.’”’ 

**When did she die?” 

‘*Ah, if I could be sure she was dead !’’ 

“But’— 

**She was lost or stolen thirteen years ago. 
We were ordered to Europe for Mr. Arnold’s 
health ; and he was so very ill, so dependent 
upon me, that I was obliged to trust Steenie 
toanurse. The drive to the steamer was so 
exhausting to my husband that for hours I 
could not leave him for one moment. We 
were already far out from the city when we 
discovered that Steenie and her nurse were 
not on boaré. Lilian, I can never describe 
that voyage. Our own physician, who was 
with us, assured me that it would be certain, 
instant death to Mr. Arnold to teil him the 
truth, and he would not allow me to leave him 
for one moment. At Sandy Hook our doctor 
left us, promising to do all to find the child. 
We continued on our way. My poor husband 
lived for years, gradually losing his reason, 
but never willing to allow me out of his sight. 
In all these years my lawyer, doctor, and 
friends spared no effort to find my child, but 
in vain was every search.”’ 

There was a moment of deep silence. Mrs. 
Arnold’s voice had fallen into a tone of hope- 
less despondency, and her friend was silent 
from very weight of sympathy. 

In the wide drawing-room, a man ghastly 
pale, with great beads of agony upon his brow, 
fought his heart with his conscience, every 
nerve thrilling, every pulse fainting, with the 
violence of the struggle. 

Give her up! Steenie, his Steenie! To what? 
Luxury, high position, gentle birth. Never 
could he claim her, if oncehespoke. He knew 
too well the bar that would be placed between 
them, to have one ray of false hope. But, 
could he who loved her so, deprive his dariing 
of her birthright? Dared he face the future 
of remorse he must endure, if he kept Steenie 
in his poor home, when her place was—and his 
woful, haggard eyes looked around him—here? 

Brief, deadly was the conflict, and then 
Nathan stepped to the open doorway. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, and there was a.gentle 
dignity, born of sorrow, in his tone and air; 
“TI overheard what you said. Mrs. Armold, I 
can tell you where to find your child!” 

It was spoken; but it was hard to keep the 
groan in his heart from breaking forth at his 
lips, 





Mrs. Arnold’s face was white as his own, but 
her tone was haughty. 

“My good man,”’ she said, “‘why do you 
suppose you can finda child lost thirteen years 
ago?” 

Simply, Nathan told his story, touching but 
lightly upon what he had done, but dwelling 
with pathetic force upon the treasure Steenie 
had been to himself and his mother. 

“Be careful!” said Mrs. Arnold’s friend ; 
‘this may be a trick to palm off some low-born 
girl upon you.” — 

«If you will send for Steenie,”” Nathan said, 
very quietly, “‘ you can question her yourself. 
I will not see her first. It may be,” and his 
voice was touched by the ray of hope, “that I 
am mistaken.”’ 

‘* You speak as if that would please you!’’ 

“It would give me the deepest happiness of 
my life.’ 

** And yet you would give her up?” 

**To her mother, I would.” 

There was some further talk, and then Mrs. 
Arnold said :— 

“I will send for the girl. But, understand 
me, if she is indeed my child, you must cease 
to see her. She is young yet, and I may be 
able to eradicate the effect of these years lost 
in her education and training; but you must 
see—”’ 

‘*T understand,” replied Nathan, gravely, as 
the haughty tone faltered and hesitated ; “‘ you 
need not fear intrusion upon—Miss Arnold.” 

The name came from parched lips. Never 
would Miss Arnold be his little Steenie, his 
wife. He wrote her a brief note, at Mrs. Arn- 
oid’s request, and waited as patiently as he 
could till the carriage went and returned ; and 
Steenie, in her simple, tasteful dress, stood 
wonderingly in the wide drawing-room. 

‘“*Why, Nathan!” she said, coming quickly 
to put her little hands in his, “how you fright- 
ened me! I was sure you were ill !’’ 

Then she stopped speaking, looking with 
dilated eyes at the open doorway leading to 
the little extension-room. The ladies had 
withdrawn to a sofa, where they could hear 
all that passed unseen. Presently they heard 
a low voice, speaking with strange, thrilling 
notes. 

‘*Nathan, tell me, whose picture is that?” 

**] do not know, dear.”’ 

‘‘T wish it would come back. Wasitadream 
I had—a picture like that—an old man, my 
papa, lifting me up to kiss my pretty mam- 
ma ?”’ : 

‘Wait!’ whispered Lilian, as Mrs. Arnold 
would have started forward. 

‘And this rocm,’’ Steenie said, still in the 
same low tone, every word slow and: distinct ; 
‘IT seem to remember this room. Only, over 
there there wasa little white figure they called 
‘Steenie’s Cupid,’ because I played with it; 
and I dropped it one day and broke it.” 
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** Lilian! Lilian! no one could teach astrange 
child that!’’ Mrs. Arnold sobbed. 
“*And mamma, my pretty mamma, used to 


“sit here ; there was a little table here then, just | 


where your paper is—Natban! Nathan!’’ with 


a wild, wailing cry, ‘‘why have you sent for | 


me to come here?”’ 

But Nathan could not trust his voice to 
speak. 

In the open doorway there camea tall, black- 
robed figure, anda low, quivering voice said :— 

“*‘Steenie, I am your mother !’’ 

But the girl made no glad rush forward ; the 
shock stunned her, and she stood, white and 
trembling. Mrs. Arnold came forward, shak- 
ing in every limb. 

“One more test,” she said to Nathan. 
“*Steenie, if, indeed, you remember your old 
home, tell me what is in that cabinet in the 
corner ?”’ 

‘**Shells,’”’ said Steenie promptly ; ‘‘and—and 
—what was the pretty baby ?’’ 

“Your own reflection in the door-mirrors, 
my child.” 


her likeness to that picture, guided ine, as they 
convinced you. You need not fear that we 
will annoy you—or your daughter.”’ 

“But you must allow meto replace what you 
have expended for Miss Arnold ?” 

A hasty, passionate answer trembled upon 
Nathan’s lips, but he forced it back. 

“I will send her school-bills to you, if you 


| desire it,” he said ; and, feeling tnat his endur- 


ance was strained to its utmost tension, he 
bowed gravely to both ladies and went from 


| the house. 


**Mother,’’ he said, after his story was told, 
“we will not speak of Steenie !’”’ 

And Mrs. Caleroft, weeping bitterly, guessed 
something of the suffering that silence was to 
cover. She knew how the gravity upon her 
son’s face deepened, day after day, while his 
great noble heart never soured or hardened. 


| She saw the silver threads come prematurely 


Then, while mother and child clung together | 


in one long embrace, Nethan staggered to the 
hall, and fell helpless upon the wide stairway. 
His head dropped upon his folded arms, his 
breath came in choking gasps, while the mur- 
mur of voices from the room he had left told 
him he was utterly forgotten in the first ecstasy 
of that meeting between the long-severed pa- 
rent and daughter. 

They recollected him at last. And then the 
last bitter blow fell like a two-edged sword 
upon his faithful heart. For Steenie came to 
seek him, Steenie’s little hand fell lightly, and 
Steenie’s voice said :— 

‘““Why, Nathan, what are you doing here?”’ 

And in her voice, all unconscious to herself, 
was that fine thread of superiority, that was 
not pity, was not patronage, but, clearly as 
lightning cleaves space, defined their relative 
positions. ; 

‘*] am the young lady of this house, you are 
a mechanic employed here.”’ 

That was what the voice said, and Nathan 
understood it. He rose to his feet, and there 
was a quiet dignity in his manner, as he 
stretched out his hand. 

“We must part now, Steenie,’”’ he said, and 
there was nothing in his heart’s agony in his 
tone. 

“You will come to see me?” she said, know- 
ing, and ashamed to know, her relief as he 
said :— 

‘It will be better not. If your mother will 
allow you to bid my mother farewell, it will 
please her; if not, I will explain it all to her.’’ 

Then he passed once more into the drawing- 





room. 

“You are satisfied, Mrs. Arnold?” he asked. | 
“T have no trinket to show you, no letters to 
prove my story; only Steenie’s memory, and 





amongst the dark, waving hair, the lines on 
the broad brow grow deeper. But they never 
spoke of Steenie. 

Twice ‘a gayly dressed little butterfly came 
to visit Mrs. Calcroft, effusive in speech, ten- 


| derly caressing in manner; and then Steenie 


agreed with her “dear mamma,” that it was 
better to sponge out those seven years of her 
life, as far as possible. 

‘They were very kind to me, mamma,”’ she 
said, “but, as you say, they are not of our own 
class, and it would only be embarrassing to 
keep up the friendship.” 

Heartless? Well, yes; but heartless only 
from want of true appreciation of nature’s 
deeper, than her own shallow one. 

There wasa grand wedding, two years later, 
at Grace Church, the son of a millionaire wed- 
ding the beautiful Stephanie Arnold. No one 
noticed a grave, quietly-dressed man in the 
side aisle near the door, who sat with white 
lips and haggard eyes listening to the solemn 
words that gave Steenie to be the wife of Cour- 
tenay Donelson. No one saw him steal out, 
after all others had left the church, and stagger 
home, to lie for hours motionless as death, still- 
ing the anguish of his heart, by placing its idol 
still higher upon her altar. 

He did not die, he did not marry. Long after 
Mrs. Calcroft died, Nathan lived on in the old 
house, where Steenie’s room was never touched, 
save when he entered it as if it were a sanctu- 
ary, to pray for his darling’s welfare. 

He never knew her for the frivolous, selfish 
slave of fashion she became, the careless wife, 
the negligent mother. He never saw how lux- 
ury dimmed what was pure and noble in her 
shallow nature, how self-indulgence made her 
haughty, and utterly selfish. 

In her exquisite beauty, something far above 
his grasp, an idol, whose best claims to worship 
exist only in her lover’s imagination, Steenje 
lives, and will live till death stills its pulsations, 
in Nathan Calcroft’s heart. 
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No. 3.—WOMANLINESS. 


THERE isa quality which is toa woman what 
the faint rose-tinge is to an apple-blosSom, or 
its sweet, indefinite odor to the mignonette. 
It is a quality as rare as it is perfect—a crown 
of all graces, acompleted charm, without which 
the fairest face lacks beauty, and the softest 
heart lacks nobleness. It is not purity, it is 
not grace, it is not tenderness, or strength, or 
modesty, or truth, or steadfastness ; it is all of 
these, and more—it is womanliness. It differs 
from femininity as manliness differs from mas- 
culinity ; the one being a positive, the other 
merely a negative quality, the one implying 
strength, the other weakness. The women 
who have it not are like scentless violets, 
which, despite their superior size and beauty 
of form, we fling aside for the little wood- 
violet, with its delicate, crumpled leaves, and 
the odor which is its soul. 

A womanly woman may be plain and homely 
of feature ; she can hardly be ugly. Her sweet 
eyes are clear and searching ; their glances are 
arrows of light, plumed with purity—piercing 
the soul, yet healing as they pierce. Her voice 
is full-toned, and her words always gracious 
and alive with meaning. She is great-hearted 
and full of sympathy, yet not given to any ex- 
cessive demonstrations. She is harmonious 
and gentle, pliant, yet not weak—at once 
modest and brave. Affectation, frivolity, all 
low and sordid emotions are ashamed before 
her, and falsehood dares not lift its head. In 
short, a womanly woman is a creature nobly 
developed, opposed to all that is hard, cold, 
vain, or shallow ; a being all ‘‘sweetness and 
light.” And the secret of this lies deep in her 
inmost soul ; it consists in her power of loving. 

Yes, that charm of all charms, which we 
girls should covet more than beauty or fascina- 
tion, or any other gift under Heaven, is but 
the outgrowth of a loving heart. I do not 
mean that a girl is womanly who is ready to 
bestow her deepest love lightly; it is in the 
power of loving, rather than the lavishing of 
love, that her richness of soul consists. A 
woman’s heart should be open and quick to all 
tender sympathies ; yet it should hold in strong 
reserve a great wealth of devotion, never given 
but once and once for all. She should have, 
even in her early girlhood, a mother-heart ; 
and then, when she is indeed a wife and 
mother, she will have reached the very height 
and sovereignty of loveliness. She will be 
like the rose in its fulness of bloom, which 
gathers into itself all the scattered glories of 
the summer. The value of such a woman was 
known long ago by the sage inspired of God, 
for he said :— 


“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 


rice is far above rubies. The heart of her 
1usband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. She will do him 
good, and not evil, all the days of her life. . . 
“Strength and honor are her clothing, and 
| she shall rejoice in time tocome. . . . .- 
| “Her children arise up and call her blessed ; 
| her husband also, and he praiseth her. . .. . 
‘Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 
/a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
| praised.’’ 


In that last clause, we find the means of at- 
| taining this perfection. All women feel blindly 
and instinctively after it. Some think it con- 
| sists in excessive delicacy and sweetness, in 
poverty of mind amounting to inanity, in hold- 
ing no opinions, and bearing no burdens, but 
ciinging with dependent feebleness to any 
masculine prop that offers itself. Others think 
it consists in standing up with men to do men’s 
work, in clipping off the long hair which is the 
glory of woman, and with it all feminine graces 
and refinements which make us angel messen- 
gers to the world. The true woman finds her 
manner of living in neither of these extremes. 
She is never bold, for, where Love reigns, self- 
sacrifice is law, and leaves no room for undue 
self-assertion. Yet, she is never prudish; she 
can speak and act freely because she always 
speaks and acts purely. None are so brave 
and helpful as womanly women ; none so ready 
to labor for love’s sake, or tostand by the cross 
of the beloved without shrinking, and, while 
their weaker sisters faint and fail, to bear up 
to the last, though ‘‘a sword should pieree 
through their own soul.” For, did ever wo- 
man love so womanly as she of whom those 
words were spoken?—that sweet and silent 
maiden who kept all those Divine things, and 
‘**pondered them in her heart ;’’ that grand and 
loving woman, who bore to see her Son upon 
the cross! 

Again I say, then, that it is she ‘‘ who feareth 
the Lord,” who gains this soul of womanhood. 
In Christ are all depth, and all riches, and all 
glory ; and by union with Him the love of wo- 
man is raised and purified. Do you think I 
preach? Ah, but what else can I say? No- 
thing is sadder than to see the great heart of 
woman debased, sunk in earthly passion, lost 
and wandering, or else bearing the brand of 
worldliness, and growing narrower, colder, 
and more sordid, day by day. Let us lift up, 
then, the hearts that “cleave to the dust.’’ 
And there is one who, being lifted up, can 
“draw all men unto Him.” 

To be womanly we must be earnest in all 
things ; and, therefore, it is that true women 
are seldom found among the favorites of so- 
ciety. Ido not say never, but seldom.- They 
think too nobly of love to play with it, and 
they are too earnest to endure superficial rela- 
tions with their fellow-beings. They are chiefly 
found in obscure homes, or in public among 
the noble army of workers—as physicians, 
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sisters of mercy, artists—and many others. 
For, to be womanly, one need not necessarily 
be a‘wife and mother. I found recently a quo- 
tation from an old writer (I know not whom), 
which embodies all that I have been endeavor- 
ing to describe, and more. I will copy it here. 


‘*My ideal of a woman is of one whose mind 
is open and liberal as the day, yet anchored 
fast in a life of pure observances. One who 
has done a mother’s work, yet not a mother ; 
one who grows towards all great thoughts that 
ever were, and to whom art comes as to its own 
place; one whose humility marks her out for 
all noble things—who is as much her best self 
in a hospital, or in the cottages of the poor, as 
when she is at her Plato, and who brings from 
such places the heart of all kindness and gentle 
courtesy —to be known by eyes that are not 
blind ; one who can be vehement without loss 
of calniness, and calm without being cold.” 

So many things, then, combine in one who is 
truly womanly—refinement, culture, imagina- 
tion, sympathy, faith, love—a thousand things. 
Yet the picture, though an ideal one, is not one 
impossible of realization, since there have been 
women of whom it could be said, ‘To know 
her is a liberal education.”” We can all hold 
such a fair ideal in view ; and the younger we 
are, the sooner we begin to press forward to- 
wards it, the better. 

The girls who may read this paper are tired, 
perhaps, of being told what they ought to be. 
Well, I will not be so didactic next month. I 
have spoken, ‘‘not as though I had already at- 
tained,’’ but with the enthusiasm of one whose 
eyes are drawn towards a lovely picture in the 
distance. And iam sure that every girl feels 
capabilities stirring within her that will make 
the meaning clear to her, and teach her to 
cultivate that combined sweetness and dignity 
which will enable her to move through life 
unhurt by the evil around her, spotless and 
serene, “‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible’’—to the false and guilty—‘‘as an 
army with banners.’ For, of all things, it is 
the greatest shame toa girl that she should not 
care to be womanly; itis as if an angel should 
not care to be angelic! 

Not as all other women are 

Is she who to my soul is dear; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 

And yet her heart is ever near. 

Great feelings hath she of her own, 

Which lesser souls may never know; 
God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 

Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 
Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 

Although ne home were hail so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 

That doth not in her sunshine share. 
She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 





She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 

And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the bine, 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She isa woman: one in whom 
The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its sweet perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And, in its full, deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie; 
It flows around them and between, 
And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live afd die.” ~~ 
JAMES R. LOWELL. 
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PUNCTUALITY. \.“/ 
dy 


A story is told of a merchant who 
punctual in all hisengagements. Calling poty 4 
a mechanic one day, who was notorious for his 
want of the same excellent quality, and who 
had frequently deceived him: ‘ When,” ob- 
served the merchant, “can I have my work 
finished and sent home? Take your own time, 
and tell me positively, for I do not like to be 
disappointed.”” ‘“‘On Thursday next,” replied 
the mechanic, “if Iam living you shall posi- 
tively have it.”” Thursday came and passed 
without the promised work. In the evening 
the merchant called upon the printer of the 
town newspaper, and requested him to insert 
among the deaths the name of the mechanic. 
What was the surprise of the latter, on taking 
up the paper the next day, to find an announce- 
ment of hisown death! On desiring an expla- 
nation with the printer, he was referred to the 
merchant, who, on seeing him, expressed his 
astonishment at finding him alive; “For,” ob- 
served the merchant, ‘‘ you solemnly promised, 
if you were living, I should have my work on 
Thursday.’”’ The mechanic, no doubt, profited 
by this lesson. 





—_ ~~ oe 


DIscoNTENT.—Man is the victim of discon- 
tent. He either looks for happiness in his ree- 
ollections of the past, or seeks it in the brilliant 
visions which his fancy has created of futurity ; 
whereas the present should be the moment of 
enjoyment and preparation for the future. 
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BY CELIA WARREN. 
CHAPTER IL 


“AND so we are really going away from 
this dear old house!’’ and the speaker gave a 
long sigh as this observation slowly and sadly 
came from her lips. 

“Yes,” ‘*Oh, dear!’ and responsive sighs 
were drawn by the other two figures on the 
stairs. 

A silence of some minutes followed, each 
of the three occupied with their respective 
thoughts. Then a hearty, girlish laugh broke 
from the first speaker’s lips, at the utter for- 
lornness depicted on each face. 

‘*What a looking set!”’ she’exclaimed, glanc- 
ing into the hall-mirror opposite as she spoke. 

Three rumpled heads were reflected in its 
depths, three girlish figures in lolling attitudes, 
and three young faces where thoughtfulness 
and laughter were for the moment blended. 

“There hasn’t been much to laugh at lately. 
Our once high standard of wit is somewhat 
lowered; so excuse her, Ellie.” And Ger- 
trude, the second of the three sisters, nodded 
confidentially to the youngest representative 
of the house of Holland, who, occupying at 
least three stairs, was solemnly contemplating 
the toes of her pretty French boots. 

‘“*What made you laugh then ?’’ questioned 
Barbara. ‘I never want you to exert yourself 
so much forme, A composed smile will always 
show that you soberly join in my mirth.” 

“‘My blessed Barbara! Your sisters’ young 
mirth—never doubt your capacity for express- 
ing the condition of all our joyous hearts, if 
need be; and we gladly leave it all in your 
hands, contenting ourselves, as you advise, 
with a quiet contraction of the countenance, 
being to your mirth as ‘moonlight unto sun- 
light, as water unto wine.’ You always were 
a perfect stimulant to me, Barbara. You’re 
just like gin.” J 

“OQ Gertrude, Gertrude! Your forte very 
plainly is not in making pretty speeches. 
Now, if you wished to say anything of the 
kind, why didn’t you compare me to cham- 
pagne, sparkling and bright? But not to gin; 
ugh !’’ and the speaker’s small nose elevated 
itself in air. 

“You ought not to know the difference be- 
tween them,” said Elsie, severely, drawing up 
her long legs, and managing, after several 
futile efforts, to place them with the rest of 
her slim body all on one stair. 

** All this is not to the point,”’ says Barbara. 
“‘We came here to talk, to discuss an impor- 
tant matter. Dear me, how horrid everything 
is!’ as her mind reverts to the subject in 
hand. “You see, Gertrude,” ignoring the 
other member, ‘“‘even when the misery, actual 
misery, of leaving this house is over ; when we 
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are settled in some little glaring white house, 
with bright green blinds, trying to believe we 
are contented ; even then we shall be so poor, 
shall have barely enough to live on, and mot a 
penny for clothes.” Elsie’s eyes sought her 
boots again. “Look at them long and ear- 
nestly, Elsie, for I doubt if you ever see their 
like again, except in shop windows. Well, we 
onght to do something, What field is open to 
us? Pray, Gertrude, mention something,” 
and Barbara paused. 

“Teach,” suggested Gertrude. 

‘*No, market flooded,’’ was the response. 

“Not music. You teach music, don’t you 
see ?’’ and Gertrude patted her own head ap- 
provingly at her allusion to the small home 
joke of Barbara’s singularly unmusical nature. 

“Don’t be funny, Gertrude,” was the some- 
what chilling response. ‘‘Governesses are not 
much in demand nowadays, and trying and 
waiting fora school issuch slow work ; wouldn’t 
have the patience;”’ and the bright-eyed speaker 
shrugged her shoulders, as though to rid her- 
self of that idea at once. ‘*Do you know, 
Gertrude,” she went on, “‘I would really like 
to bea lady’s maid. I have always had rather 
a sneaking longing for that position. No, my 
aspirations are not lofty, admit. But such as 
they are, I confide themto you. That vocation 
would improve my esthetic tastes, for 1 should 
expect ‘my lady’ to leave everything entirely 
to me. My ideas could run riot. I should 
consider the artistic effect of every bit of lace 
or ornament; and then, just when my talents 
are appreciated, I should firmly though kindly 
demand better pay. If she agrees with me, 
that such a head and fingers should stoop to 
nothing smaller than the sum I demand, I 
remain; if our ideas are not the same on the 
subject, I go.”’ 

“Whither?” interestedly questions her chief 
listener, following the wanderings of the inde- 
pendent lady’s maid. 

“Did I say I should go?” Barbara says. 

An affirmative nod answers her. 

‘*Well, so I should say to her, too. But I 
really shouldn’t, because that would be biting 
my own nose off. I shovld threaten only; 
strike for more wages, in the language of my 
fellow laborers. If refused, should fall back 
into the same place, and under the same con- 
ditions, just as they are obliged to do.” 

‘Visionary, very visionary, my dear,’’ says 
a new voice. 

‘Ah, mamma, is that you?’’ and the three 
girls rise to meet the sweet, motherly face, 
looking down upon them from the upper hall. 

“T have finished my writing, and now, my 
dears, come and talk with me;’’ and the little 
woman, proudly escorted by her three tall 
daughters, entered the cheerful, home-like 
sitting-roém. 

It was all that, and more besides, to the 
eyes of the Hollands, who for years had 
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nightly gathered within those four familiar 
walls. Every worn spot on the carpet, every | 
well-used chair, and, above all, the broad, 
high sofa, with its great round arms—all these, | 
and else, had their large share of affection, 
from oldest to youngest. It wasasmall bit of 
sweetness in the midst of their misfortunes that | 
all these could go with them; that they could 
help in so large a measure to found the new 
home waiting for them somewhere, but as yet | 
undiscovered. ‘I hate even a match!” Bar- | 
bara was wont to say, in language more em- 
phatic than sensible, since a match certainly 
means well in its desire to be simply useful. 
But the heavy fire of 18— had dealt most 
harshly with the Hollands. Their almost total 
loss of property would have seemed sufficient 
to bear up under, but this even constituted 
the least of their misfortunes. A year of 
anxiety, ceaseless thought, and feverish un- 
rest, produced their effects, and Mr. Holland’s | 
life wavered, rallied, then wavered again. 
Stowly he acquired a shadow of his former 
health. But it was not such as would permit 
him to assume even the lightest business cares. 
So change of scene and country air were all 
that could be ordered. Hoping and trusting 
for the best, they waited—those at home and 
the invalid away. There was no head+now 
to help bear the cares and anxieties which 
crowded around the family. And the four 
women were left alone, to think, plan, and 
manage. They had done much and thought 
more, yet their burden seemed no lighter ; not 


cheer they looked forward into the future, and | 


were thankful that it was no worse. 


Fresh, early June, the month of all others 
which we longingly anticipate from the very 


| 


| 





can give you healthful country air, plenty of 
| milk and eggs, and, in the delusive language 
of newspapers, an abundance of hunting and 
fishing. Come to me. You can have all this 
here. We expect nothing in return for all 
these gifts but your presence, your approba- 
tion, and—half your year's salary.”’ 

The house is crowded. The inducements 
| are sufficient, the returns small enough, and, 
| early as it is, the rush has begun. It is the 
breakfast hour—the first of the three sixty 
| seconds allotted to the matutinal repast. The 
long tables are not very well filled. Families 
are represented by only two or three of their 
number. But is there not plenty of time? So 
at no hour is any table wholly occupied. 

“Don’t you think this is getting to be a little 
monotonous?” questions one of the table girls 
in a low voice to a sister maid, who, trespass- 
ing upon her domain, bears away one of the 


_ shining ornaments of a hotel table—the syrup- 
jug. 


| 


“Yes, but it is fun to watch the animals eat. 
Bless their hearts, how they enjoy it! Not 
one eats to live ;’’ and, with eyes interestedly 
fixed on the finest specimen under her care, 
the speaker plants the object of her perambu- 
lation under the nose of a young man, whose 


| sufficiently civilized taste has not demanded 


its contents for his beefsteak. 

‘Here!’ thunders the “noblest work of 
God,’’ and the troublesome article which has 
brought so much color to the girls’ fair cheeks 


| is at last placed before the right person. 
one atom of it removed. Still, with faith and | 


Fresh detachments pour in, and both girls 
are fully occupied in supplying the wants of 
the new comers. 

‘Broiled chicken and fried potatoes ; coffee, 


_ of course,” utters a cold, clear voice, a Hinge. 


beginning of each new year. The sun’s rays | 


are falling aslant the smooth, green meadows 
and sober woodlands. Cowslips, daisies, and 
buttereups are dotting the shoré young grass 
with their small, sweet selves. The gentle 
hum of insects, and the happy carollings and 
chirpings of their larger brethren, are the | 
only sounds in the still, fresh, morning air; 
the alders and slender young maples are in- 


ing breeze, which expects and receives no 
recognition from the stately oaks and pines, 
sedately guarding the fair young scene. A 
lightsome summer day, filling the hearts of all 
God’s people with love and hope. 

Off in the distance, seeming quite to touch 
the blue, blue sky, are the brown old moun- 
tain tops. Here and there in the valleys below 
lie thrifty farms; and beyond, nestled in the 
heart of all this loveliness, is a large, imposing 
building, which, with its broad piazzas, hun- 
dreds of windows, and numerous entrances, 
speaks for itself, plainly saying, “I am ‘a re- 
treat from the dust and heat of the city. I 


hauteur in its tone, even though uttefing those 
prosaic words, ‘‘Mamma, what are you going 


| to have this morning?” and the speakerturned 


} 


| 


her head towards the fine-looking lady by her 
side. 

Mother and daughter. Of that thete’conld 
be no mistake. The clear-cut featurés, dapk 
eyes, and pale complexion belonged to both. 
To both belonged the air of chilling reserve, 


| and both undeniably possessed the charm of 
clining their heads ever so slightly to the pass- 


perfect dress. 
“Ah, Hugh, good-morning !’’ and both ladies 
turned with a smile to a tall, broad-shouldered 


| young man, with a dark, clever face, who, 





returning their greeting as he seated himself, 
uttered a few low words to the younger of the 
two ladies. 

Whatever they were, they caused a look of 
displeased surprise to pass over her face, as she 
allowed her eyes to rest coldly on the face of 
the waitress, at that moment walking swiftly 
towards the table, bringing the ordered break- 
fast. Relieving the waiter of its contents, she 
waited for the young man’s orders, with a 
slightly embarrassed air ; for, though not look- 
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ing, she could feel that she was undergoing a |! 
severe scrutiny. Not from the masculine 
figure, who quickly gave his order, scarcely 
glancing up from his paper, but from his com- 
panion, who, in the feminine way, far more rude 
than the stare of the other sex, was taking in 
every detail of her face, figure, and dress. 

“I have looked at her, but 1 see nothing 
extraordinary iu her appearance,’’ said Miss 
Kate Winslow, the girl having gone. 

“I should say you did look at her, Kate. 
Good heavens! I didn’t ask you to stare the 
poor girl out of countenance, did 1? Recom- 
mend me to a woman for audacity in that 
line ;’’ and Hugh Winslow scowled slightly as 
he uttered these words in a rather vexed tone, 

The girl was back again by this time, and, 
pleasantly thanking her, Hugh laid down his 
paper and began his morning’s repast. Rapidly 
regaining his usual serenity of spirit, the break- 
fast was finished with much laughter and gay 
badinage, and the party rose from their seats. 
Not once had Hugh glanced at the girl he had 
recommended to his cousin's attention. But 
now, as he rose and prepared to follow in the 
wake of the ladies, be lifted his eyes, resting 
them for a moment upon the two figures in 
neat dark suits, who, now that their duties 
were over, stood side by side, talking in low 
tones, while amused smiles played over their 
faces. “Iam nota man for mysteries,’ Hugh 
muttered to himself; “‘but 1 would like to 
know who they are, and why they are here, 
for they are ladies.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir is Sunday—Sunday, in all its country 
quiet and peacefulness. Barbara and Gertrude 
(you surely have recognized my girls) are at 
liberty for the remainder of this and all suc- 
ceeding Sundays; and now, away from the 
warm afternoon sun, they have stretched 
themselves on the earth, and the swaying of 
the boughs above their heads is fast lulling 
them into a light summer sleep. 

“*T care not how fair he be, 
If he be not fair to me.’ 

Barbara, are you awake? Apparently not, or 
your manners would never permit thissilence ;”’ 
and the speaker, folding her hands above her 
head, gazes at the glimpse of unbroken blue, 
seen through the closely-woven branches. 
Lowering them again to earth, they seek once 
more for signs of animation in her companion. 
‘Blessed be that fly!’’ she fervently ejacu- 
lates, as one of the insects alights on Barbara’s 
pretty “nez retroussé,” effectually awaking 
the fair sleeper. Barbara yawns, opens her 
eyes, but keeps her comfortable position. 

“TI have been quoting poetry,”’ proceeds 
Gertrude, ‘fresh and beautiful, and I've no 





doubt I should have said some very smart 


things also, after coming out of the poetical 
mood. But that is past, and now you must 
content yourself with converse unadorned and 
simple.’’ 

“It’s much better taste for people in our 
present station to say little, and to clothe their 
thoughts in as plain language as possible ; so 
proceed,” says Barbara, with hat tilted over 
her eyes. 

“I shall forget my station then,” answers 
Gertrude, “for I have much to say. Now 
please listen. In the first place, I shall come 
out in my true character some day before long, 
if that handsome young man who depends 
upon me for his daily food does not act differ- 
ently.” 

“What do you mean? Aren’t his manners 
as perfect as his looks ?”’ questions Barbara. 

**Oh, yes! he is too much of a gentleman 
externally to be guilty of any breach of table 
etiquette. But it is to me, he is impertinent ; 
he is so rude!’ and the speaker rose erect in 
her excitement. 

“‘What has he said? How dare he?’ and 
Barbara, too, assumed a wrathful air. 

“It is to both of us. He thinks we are not 
ladies, and so keeps calling me to him under 
pretext of ordering one thing or another, and 
then says—silly things to me. Don’t smile, 
Barbara; you know I would consider them 
silly from any one, to an equal even, and they 
are more than that from him to me when he 
knows us only as waitresses. ’”’ 

**Us! Why do you say us?” asks Barbara. 
‘*He’s never spoken to me.” 

“Gracious! why you’re smiling—and actu- 
ally Jooking as though you wished he would,” 
almost shouted Gertrude. ‘It’s just as I ex- 
pected. I knew you would forget your place, 
Barbara, and just the moment a handsome 
young man appeared, would tumble head over 
heels in love with him ;’’ and Gertrude sternly 
eyed her sister. 

“If you want to say disagreeable, hasty 
things, you might, at least, choose your ex- 
pressions, Gertrude,” says Barbara, venting 
her displeasure by energetically breaking into 
bits the stick she holds in her hands. 

‘Well, if you want him to say silly things 
to you, all right. The only reason he hasn’t 
before is because he hasn’t had the opportu- 
nity. He looks at you enough to make up. 
Yes, and—oh, how red you’re getting !— you 
know it;” and, with a gasp, Gertrude’s elo- 
quence abruptly ends. 

Silence has fallen upon both. The earth is 
just as lovely, the glimpse of sky seen through 
the trees just as blue ; the whole fair scene is 
unchanged. But all looks different to the two 
living figures. 

“Gertrude,” Barbara, at length, says, glanc- 
ing towards her sister, ‘‘ this is our first Sunday 
awey from home, and—we are quarrelling. 
We are alone, and must both be very digni- 
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fied anc careful. If I blushed, it was not be- 
cause I -was conscious of the glances of the 
handsome occupant of your table. It was— 
only — because —’’ and the speaker hesitated 
for a good form of expression. 

‘* Because it brought to mind the one at your 
own table,’’ suggested the younger sister. 
Then, without waiting for a reply, “at any 
rate, Mr. Winslow does’t think we've waited 
on tables all our lives.” 

“He doesn’t? Pray, might I inquire how 
you have gained an insight into that gentle- 
man’s thoughts? Has he been making a con- 
fidante of you, my worthy girl,’ asks Barbara. 

“He doesn’t look it,’’ explains Gertrude. 

Barbara clasps her knees with her hands, 
and smiles a little triumphantly. 

“So you have been looking at ‘my young 
man,’ in the language of our fellow-servants. 
I think our whole conversation has been rather 
beneath us, so we will end the subject. We 
have only been here a fortnight, Gertrude ; do 
you think we can keep on? I lose my temper 
so many times a day;’’ and Barbara’s eyes 
grew darker, as she dwelt, for the moment, on 
her grievances. 

“Stern necessity forbids our returning,” an- 
swers Gertrude. 

** Let alone the ignominy,’’ adds Barbara. 

“And it really isn’t so bad as I expected,” 
proceeds Gertrude. ‘‘ We are too busy to have 
much time for homesickness ; people are mode- 
rately civil ; and we have all our Sunday after- 
noons to ourselves, to idle away as we please. 
Then—think of the well-filled purse! Nothing 
can suggest quite so much happiness to my 
mind as that simple theught. It raises all my 
dormant amiability at once. Yes, I think I 
quite enjoy my present life; it is so new, and 
queer, and strange. I feel as though I was 
indulging in my love for the drama, and had 
assumed the role of some soubrette.’’ 

‘Stepping on people’s feet ; taking the table- 
eloth along with you as you perform your 
duties ; stumbling over nothing visible; upset- 
ting at least two articles of table-ware every 
day ; these are considered neither desirable nor 
fascinating on the mimic stage ;’’ and Barbara, 
as she speaks, twists up the soft, brown hair, 
whose general tidiness has not been increased 
by her negligé attitudes. 

“Do it yourself—you do!” retorts Ger- 
trude, who aims only for spirit in her repar- 
tees. 

The sun is losing its early afternoon heat, 
the valleys and hills are touched with its mel- 
low, crimson light ; and the placid little ponds, 
nestling amidst so much green, are brightly 
reflecting the brilliant rays in their clear, cool 
depths. People are scattered over all the 
piazzas of the hotel; every corner is occupied. 
More groups are idly talking on the lawns; 
while others are sauntering down the roads. 
Lovely evening toilets are lit up by the glaring 
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sunset; and picturesque hats shade the fair 
faces of the promenaders. 

‘“You are the most silent cavalier who ever 
honored me with his company ;’’ utters a well- 
bred, even voice, of one of the latter groups. 

“‘The beauty of the landscape is always pro- 
ductive of silence, in every appreciative heart, 
my fair Kate ;’’ rather indolently replies the 
person addressed, drawing his straw hat further 
over his eyes, in direct opposition to his boasted 
love of scenery. 

He hasnoreply. Miss Winslow has addressed 
her conversation to her more devoted compan- 
ion on the left, and both are pursuing an ani- 
mated discussion in small talk. Interesting 
though it is, it does not prevent the ladies’ eyes 
from noting her cousin’s utter unconsciousness 
at her neglect. No, he does not even know 
that he has been snubbed. But, though he 
did, those broad shoulders and strong face 
look quite equal to bear up under even his 
fair cousin’s displeasure. 

So the three saunter down the country road, 
two talking, one silent. Suddenly the latter 
arouses himself with a slight shrug, a 
moving his hat, tosses the dark hair from ‘his}, 
forehead with an impatient gesture They 
have come to an opening in the trees tard, 
bushes which border the road on citi > 
a murmur reaches his ears, as of voices fp’ ; 
mated discussion. Thrusting his head th 
the aperture, to satisfy an inquiring mind, 
exclamation of surprise, not unfreighted with 
interest by any means, escapes his lips; for- 
tunately stifled at its birth by the heavy mous- 
tache which adorns his face. His companions 
are walking on. He stands a moment motion- 
less, seemingly fascinated by something ; then 
his eyes laugh, though he dares not. And, 
with the mystic phrase, ‘‘I knew it,’’ uttered 








| low to himself, he steps again into the road, 


and joins his companions. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE weeks have gone their way, like all 
others before them, and all tocome. Nature 
has been most beneficent with her sunshine 
and blue sky. The less pleasant side of her 
character has, of course, been shown also, and 
clouds and rain have not been wholly absent 
from the lovely summer earth. Midsummer 
has come; the grass is no longer young and 
short; the fierce heat of the August sun has 
detracted from the greenness of the maturer 
growth. Larger, richer, but less sweet orna- 
ments of the fields have taken the place of 
their smal! modest sisters of the earlier season. 
There is little love for the city, now, and the 
hotels and farm-houses are reaping rich har- 
vests. Three hours, three times each day, de- 
spite the heat and languor, feet must move 
swiftly, eyes see quickly, and hands supply 
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deftly ; yet, Barbara and Gertrude are wait- | But Barbara is still a waitress, and Hugh 
resses still. Bravely have they drowned all | Winslow the guest to command her services. 


longings for home, carefully have they laid by 
each week’s reward, and laughingly have they 
had their private criticisms on each and every 
unlucky individual who, by a crue! ordinance 
of fate, has fallen into their hands. Only one 
has escaped their sharp tongues; why, they 
know not, but the fact remains, that Hugh 
Winslow has escaped unscathed. During all 
these days, Barbara still supplies his wants, 
always rewarded by a courteous “thank you.” 
For his life, he believes he could not help watch- 
ing the bright face which gives him a peculiar 
longing for his repasts. He has gone now; 
has been away for a week or more, but returns 
to-night. This last, Barbara gathers from the 
conversation of his aunt and cousin ; the latter 
is truly beautiful to-night, as she enters the 
dining-hall. Her dress is perfect in its studied 
effect and rich plainness; and Barbara notes 
that Hugh’s eyes rest upon her in undisguised 
admiration. 

She herself, slender, pretty Barbara, has been 
adorning her small body also; though in a 
humbler manner than the other. Why should 
she have done so? If she had not been play- 
ing a part, she could have told, perhaps; but 
it was scarcely necessary in a servant. The 
light print dress has been donned, however, 
and in pale-blue belt and neck-ribbon does the 
little waitress have the audacity to appear. 

Standing by Hugh's chair, she waits for his 
order. He gives it—and something else. 

‘‘T am glad to return to your care,”’ in a low 
voice. 

“Thank you!’’ Barbara replies in her most 
lady-like tones. Then, witha burst of cordial- 
ity, ‘‘ And I am so glad to see you again.”’ 

Will the earth open, and swallow her? No, 
of course not. Strange, that it never does, 
when such a kindness is sighed for. The table 
is dancing a jig before her embarrassed eyes ; 
the waiter has fallen with a-loud crash at her 
feet; she is not even conscious of Kate Wins- 
low’s stare. All she sees is two dark eyes 
beaming with merriment, undisguised satisfac- 
tion, and admiration, under the gaze of which 
her own quickly drop. 

“Good gracious, Barbara! are you in a fit?” 
sounds hurriedly in her ear; which sisterly 
query, unsympathetic though it is, straightway 
reduces her scattered senses to a state of com- 
parative calm. 

Broad awake that night she lies through all 
the warm hours, vexed with herself for having 
forgotten her role, and—wondering—only won- 
dering. 

More days vanish; quickly, too quickly, it 
seems to Barbara. A strange, unknown charm, 
has entered into her life. An undefinable some- 
thing, expressed only by sundry phrases, sim- 
ple and ordinary, and a few (on her part) truly 
accidental meetings. 





But does this, or aught, stand in the way of a 
certain mythical personage who, always push- 
ing obstacles aside, boldly takes possession of 
hearts, which, by his great and all-enduring 
power, he can unite as one? So, accidental 
touching of hands, meeting of eyes, with only 
a chain of prosaic words as a link between, 
were doing their work as effectually as the 
tenderest acts of homage. 

The day has been the warmest of the whole 
list of sultry days. On most Sabbaths the vil- 
lage Church is well filled with worshippers 
from the house ; but to-day has been an excep- 
tion. It makes one almost shiver (if one can 
imagine such a sensation in midsummer) to 
think of the arid, sweltering city. For, even 
here, in the high open country, there is scarcely 
a breath of cool air. Tocrawlinto some shady 
place, and to gaze at water in some form, which 
possesses, at least, the appearance of coolness, 
is the only way of making such a day endur- 
able. 

The piazzas are deserted ; and most of the 
people are reading or sleeping away the long 
afternoon. Barbara and Gertrude are doing 
neither ; they are out of doors, seeking for a 
refreshing breeze, which they are no more for- 
tunate in finding than their fellow-creatures. 
Barbara has a copy of Jean Ingelow with her, 
but this afternoon possesses rarely enough 
strength of brain to digest even the lightest, 
most musical rhymes, of that gifted songstress. 

‘‘Gertrude, how very tempting that water 
does look !’’ Barbara says, nodding towards a 
pond near their retreat. 

The person addressed slowly moves her 
head, to show her appreciation of the just 
uttered sentiment, but does not allow it to dis- 
turb her favorite elongated attitude. 

‘There are boats there, for I’ve seen people 
in them,” pursues Barbara. And, without 
waiting for any encouragement from her sister, 
she rises, dons her hat, and drops her book by 
Gertrude’s side. 

* Are you really going ?”’ lazily questions the 
recumbent figure. ‘‘I don’t believe but what I 
am more comfortable here; therefore, here I 
will remain, until I see you again.” 

So Barbara wanders off by herself ; she does 
not have far to go. True to her instincts, there 
is a boat; moreover, there is that which is apt 
to be lacking, a pair of oars. Itis but the work 
of a moment to unfasten and place herself in 
the light skiff. Over the other side of the pond 
some overhanging boughs form a pleasant 
shelter, and to these Barbara guides the boat. 
Verily, there is a slight breeze, and, having 
reached her destination, she drops her oars, 
and prepares to enjoy the luxury while it lasts. 

With hands clasped behind her head, hat 
perched back, and eyes fixed on some distant 
spot on the water, Barbara’s thoughts wander 
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afar. Not afar either ; for a manly figure, the 
main object of her meditations, has also saun- 
tered down to the cool water’s edge, seeking 
the same alleviation as herself, from the intense 
heat. 

Both are motionless ; the girl in the boat, the 
man on the shore. One is wrapt in thought ; 
the other is gazing intently at the upturned 
face in the boat. Could mortal man remain 
silent? Could helet this golden opportunity slip 
away? Perhaps a few foolish ones could have 
done so; Hugh Winslow was not of that num- 
ber. 

‘* Won't you let me share your boat?” reaches 
her astonished ears. 

Barbara starts, lowers her arms, and, glanc- 
ing surprisedly around, sees the questioner 
greedily viewing herself and property, for the 
moment, from the shady, sloping bank. 

Confusedly she nods her head, and her eyes 
give the trespasser a warmer welcome. 

Barbara is not bashful; her fond family 
would give vent to one combined disbelieving 
laugh, were any stranger to hint at such a 
thing. And yet, at this moment she feels she 
is behaving likeasmall school-girl ; nota word 
will come to her assistance. The-more she 
tries to think of something at once appropriate 
and original, the further do her ideas take 
flight. Itis cruel of her tormentor, but her con- 
fusion is so becoming. There are some lilies. 
Happy thonght! she makes use of it at once. 

“Look!” she exclaims; ‘“‘cannot we get 
some ?’’ 

Certainly they can ; and, as they need scarcely 
leave the friendly shade, their jourfey is both 
pleasant and profitable. The boat, Barbara’s 
lap and hands, are soon filled with the pure, 
fragrant flowers. 

“Ah, hew delicious!’ the girl exclaims, 
burying her little nose in their depths, and 
drinking in all their damp, delicious perfume. 
‘Are they not?’’ passing one to her com- 
panion. 

He takes it, hand and all, graspingly, eager- 
ly, since there are so many more available. 

** Delicious, indeed,”’ he says, obediently in- 
haling the perfume, and firmly holding hand 
and flower. 

The heat is less intense ; out upon the water 
the lightis less dazzling. The warm afternoon 
is coming to an end at last. 

‘* Barbara,’’—how new and sweet the name 
sounds !|—‘‘ may I keep it always ?”’ 

The sun is slowly setting; very slowly, as 
though loath to leave the scene. But, asit goes, 
it lingers lovingly for an instant on two happy 
faces ; one strong, protecting, the other con- 
tented, shy. Then, it sinks from sight, and 
only the evening air hears all the sweet, fool- 
ish whispers. 
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WHEN you are well, keep yourself so. 








ALMOST WELL. 
BY EGORE. 








“T am almost well now, mamma,” 
As the clear, sweet voice grew faint, 
O’er the features flashed a brightness 
Which no human skill could paint. 


We were weeping by his cradle, 
As the life-tide ebbed away, 
For we knew he ’d be in Heaven 
Ere the dawning of the day. 


All our lives were bound up in him; 
Could we say, when death should come, 
Say it truly, and with reverence, 
“ Father, let Thy will be done” ? 


God had given us our treasure, 
Not yet three short years ago; 
Now He’d called him to His bosom, 
From the sorrowing ones below. 


So the blue eyes, looking upward, 
Saw, with vision purified, 

Angels singing glad hosannas 
Ever by our Saviour’s side. 


And the spirit, pure and stainless, 
Longed to burst its prison band, 

Longed to leave earth’s strange illusions 
For a brighter, better land. 


Ent’ring at the gates ot Heaven, 
Throwing off the mortal spell, 

Thus he answered our mute question, 
“Mamma, I am almost well.” 


Kneeling there, a death-like silence 
Over all our spirits fell, 

And when evening twilight faded, 
Then we knew that he was weil. 
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TO A. F. BRIDGES, 
On reading his poem in GopEY’s Lapy’'s BOor, 
Jor May, 1875. 


BY FRANK DAVES. 





So you, too, are arhymester. Weil, 
I’m glad to have my cousin.friend 

To wander with me through the dell 
Of poesy. And till the end 


Of life may you continue on, 
Nor lack for inspiration true, 

Nor waste your powers, like many a one, 
In contemplations of the hue 


Of every butterfly that flies 

And charms you with its colors gay; 
And may your literary skies 

Be fair as summer's fairest day. 


May “long-tailed birds of Paradise, 

That sail through Heaven and never light,” 
Be e’er before your earnest eyes, 

And purifying to your sight; 


And when your “feet grow weary with 
The march across Sahara’s plain,” 
Appeal to your poetic gift 
For rest, and ’twill not be in vain: 


For, "Bert, you have the gift divine 
That gave Amphion’s lyre strength. 
Go on; a summer sun doth shine, 
And you will reach the crown at length. 


_ iia ~_———— 


HEARTS may agree though heads differ. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 








(Concluded from last month.) 
TrmeE had slipped by at Montgomery Place 


the lengthening shadow on the one great dial. 

Clarice had not fulfilled the promise or the 
bright purpose of her girlhood; her life had 
been rather one of enfcrced introspection. 
There had been but one call outward, and that 
toward happiness ; a fitting cap-stone toa self- 
perfected character she may have deemed it, 
instead of hailing it, as once she would, the 
open path to usefulness. Among the gentle- 
men she had met, Sydney Raymond came near- 
est to her ideal of noble manhood, and shortly 


after her acquaintance with him, he sought | 


and won the promise of her hand. He pleaded 
for a speedy union, but she said :— 

**]t is better not; some time must be given 
wherein to cultivate assimilation, or, on the 
other hand, to prove uncongeniality. You will 
not hesitate to let me know if at any time you 
should wish withdrawal ?” 

He looked at her surprisedly. She was dis- 
cussing love as though it were not an over- 
powering influence—a destiny—but an emo- 
tion, that, like one’s glove, could be put off or 
on at will. 

‘**You will tell me?” she againasked. ‘‘ You 
promise ?”’ 

He was formed in a somewhat stern mould, 
reticent and grave, and he answered only :— 

‘Believing in the immortality of affection, 
I promise, Clarice.” 

It had been arranged that they shouid liter- 
ally ‘“‘summer and winter’’ each other; and 
this, and another spring-time, were to scatter 
flowers on the banks of the two streams, which, 
after that—each enveloping somewhat of the 
verdure and bloom—were to flow forever into 
one. 

Mr. Raymond lived in a distant city ; he ap- 


plied himself closely to his profession, and it | 
was only at long intervals that they could | 


enjoy each other’s society; but their letters 
were frequent, and in their interchange of 


thought and spiritual communion, they were | 


held as by athree-fold cord, whose other strand, 
now and then appearing, gave strength and 
completeness to the whole. 


Just here, after a quarter of a century of | 
home-life, Mr. Montgomery was desired to | 


visit, business-wise, some foreign ports; and, 
not unpleased, bade his wife make preparation 
to accompany him. Clarice was to be left in 
charge of the place, with her cousin Julie for 
company, while John and Hannah were to act 
as ‘“‘helm and ballast,” as the gay Julie said. 
“T wish I were going to take you also, 
Clarice,’’ Mr. Montgomery said for the fiftieth 
time; “but Raymond reserves that pleasure 


with scarce a token of its flight, except, maybe, | 


for himself. Does he say when he wil! cothe 
down?” he asked, glancing towards her open 
letter. 

** Yes, father; he will reach here the tenth, 


| and remain until you leave, then accompany 


you as far as New York.” 

“‘Good,”’ exclaimed Julie, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘HowI shall delight to see his royal 
| highness: he must be every inch a king, for 


| you to like him, Cal.- I wonder, now, who’ll 


sway the sceptre?’’ she added, as her cousin 
passed from the room. Her uncle laughed. 
| ‘You will know when you see him; but 
| come, you must hurry and domesticate your- 
| self, child , we want you to feel toroughly at 
home before we leave.’’ 
| ‘Oh, I shall; 1 feel it coming. May I do 
| just as I please?”’ 
‘*Yes, dear, subject to Clarice.” 
| She made a little, sly grimace, but followed 
| up her privilege. In the large, pleasant sit- 
| ting-room, there were two bay-windows ; one, 
with a southern exposure, the other, open to 
| the east. The latter had always been conceded 
| to Clarice, and Julie seized upon the other and 
| fitted it up after her own fancy, as she said, 
| **with Turkish mats and luxury.” 
| Perhaps the distinguishing traits of the two 
girls might be learned from these recessed 
| windows. Clarice had made of hers a shrine, 
almost so chaste was it, and so severe. The 
| drapery hung always pure and white; the 
| statuette stood in classic silence at the left, 
| and the marble vase held always choice, pale 
| flowers. Volumes of rare poetry lay on the 
| table, an@fine engravings, to educate the eye 
and improve the taste. It was not a place of 


| idle reverie, buta nook within a common room, 


| conserved from common life. 
Julie lost no time in getting herself acquaint- 
ed; true, there were but few young people 
about ; Fanny Graham had married, and Fred 
was abroad, but they had a younger sister 
about her age, who, with one or two others, 
| she had often stowed away behind the curtains 
of her ‘‘ Retreat,”’ like ‘‘sardines in a box.”’ 
The spring had opened early, and even the 
| May-time, that in other years had been a-chill, 
was softened as by a warm breath from the 
southlend. By it everything had wakened 
| suddenly to wondrous beauty. Clarice had 
carried out her project with vine and willow, 
and there were few fairer spots on earth. 
‘“Why do you not give a name to this beau- 
tiful country-seat, uncle?” asked Julie one 
day, as the family were sitting together on the 
porch. 
“Why, I have named it, chick, ‘Montgomery 
Place.’”’ 
| ‘] know, uncle; but that sounds too grand 
/and brown-stony. I believe in the fitness of 
things.” 
“Well, suggest something suitable yourself, 
my dear.” 
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“Oh, I don’t know! 
—call it ‘Daydream.’’’ 

‘But that has rather a doubtful significance, 
has it not? Yet, at any rate, you will waken 
it.”’ 


So the giddy girl had her ewn way, and the | 
| gratulating herself and Clarice ‘‘ that they two 
| held the keys to this Elysium.’ 


very next morning made some great fanciful 
letters of green, and had John put them up 
over the arch of the door and the gateway. 
And they were allowed to remain ; for, some- 
how, the home mansion did look like a beauty 
half asleep in the sun. And it was very, very 
peaceful there, though Julie rushed about like 
a whirlwind, and crashed her hands down up- 
on the piano with a “thousand discords every 
hour.” 

Mr. Raymond came at the appointed time. 
Julie confessed to Clarice that she ‘liked him 
immensely, only that he was so Napoleonic, 
so Shakspearian, and grand, that she should be 
afraid of him.’’ 

Yet, she did not seem to be as the days went 
on. The Montgomerys, preparing carefully 


all means of entertainment, had the rare fac- | 


ulty of leaving to their guests perfect freedom 
of action ; and, such times as Clarice was occu- 
pied, or set herself apart to the matin and the 
vesper of her idealic life, Julie would challenge 
Mr. Raymond to a race; and, mounted on 
“Hector” and “Dash,” they traversed the 
country o’er. The gay girl always had some 
pennant flying that he was to win—the crimson 
searf knotted at her belt, or the ribbon perched 
jauntily on her hat—and her song, all the way, 
and her laugh, rivalled the note of the wild- 
bird. Oh, how delightful was it all; and how 
the calm, grave gentleman enjoyed this phase 
of girlish character ! 

“Tt is true recreation to be with her,’’ he 
said to Clarice, ‘‘she is so piquant, so pictur- 
esque, and altogether pleasant; like a collec- 
tion of bright prints replacing the dull volume 
of study. Iam glad you are to have her com- 
panionship, in the months of your mother’s 
absence.’’ 

The days were passing all too speedily ; with 
the home converse and the lovers’ communion 
there were beginning to be mingled the thought 
of separation, and the word of farewell. 

‘“*] feel as if we were leaving Paradise, wife,” 
Mr. Montgomery said, as he stepped into the 


carriage on the morning of their departure. | 
‘*No land can be as beautiful, no home so fair | always the first to rise, went up to the cupolaa 


as this.’’ 

They all looked back again as they passed 
through thegate. Mr. Raymond’s eyes seemed 
to linger on Julie; her cheeks were a-flush 
with weeping, and her hair was bewitchingly 
dishevelled, curling up of itself in little damp 
rings all over her head. She was throwing 
them kisses between her sobs, and clasping her 
hands in sad, pretty appeal. What a creature 
of impulse she was! How her riotous spirits 
bubbled over one time; how her grief over- 


Yes —I think I would , flowed at another! 


| 





While Clarice, parting, as 
it were, from all, stood quiet and self-centred, 
as the “‘rest,’’ which, in music, comes between 
the grand swell and the final gloria. 

But Julie’s feelings were evanescent; and 
not three days had passed before she was con- 


Six years apart in age, and leagues asunder 
in temperament and disposition, they yet got 
on very well together; or, rather, they each 
pursued their own peculiar way with never a 
‘collision or a clash.”’ 

Clarice left no duty to mischance, but util- 


| ized the day, and placed its golden hours all in 


a glittering row, like labelled jars in halls of 
pharmacy. 

Letters came, week by week, from Mr. Ray- 
mond, and letters went, regular to the moment, 
clear and high-toned as a silver bell, and as 
melodious, too. What if they were not deeply 
fraught with love’s munificence? Must the 
light keep telling whereof and whence it 
comes? How rich its source, how boundless 
its capacities? But, whatever they containe 
or lacked, they had now come toan end. The 


last one had come back withouta paragraph to-. 


tell her why. Perhaps it was Mr. Raymond's 
concise, strict way of telling her he wished 
release. 
he held the privilege of withdrawal. He should 
find that she would grant it now, she decided, 
as a flash came to her of his liking for Julie, 
and the missives which, at intervals, had come 
toher. Ah, she had the secret now! The 
next morning there went out from Montgomery 
Place a packet of letters and the picture of a 
manly face, without question, or sign of regret, 
or desire for conciliation. And yet, she would 
have pointed out for woman, a woman’s royal 
road. 

There is sustaining power in every passion— 
pride, anger, jealousy—-until the fluctuation 
and the fever of deep penitence do come; and, 
as the days went on, Clarice was not unlike 
her usual self. There was no letting down of 
the strict standard, or faltering from the pure 
key note; though inwardly, mayhap, she was 
taking the position of high martyrdom, or 
verging on the state which, under special fos- 
tering, would point to cloister life. 

It wasin the very heartof summer. Clarice, 
moment for an outward look toward the river ; 
but her eyes were suddenly transfixed by a 
nearer view. Some strangely blighting power, 
or some malicious hand, had been cruelly at 
work ; for, singled out from the fresh verdure 
of the general landscape, lay their own sunny 
spot, all withering! And they called it—Day- 
dream! Every plant and shrub had been cut 
at the roots, and every helpless vine lay trail- 
ing. The half-ripened fruit was despoiled, the 
blossoms dying. The willow branches hung 


She remembered of assuring him thab, - 
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sickened and limp over the pond, and, oh—the | Dan assented, and followed her, looking 


great oaks were girdled! She called hastily to 
Julie, and rushed out. lt was more piteous 
than the dreariest wilderness, more desolate 
than any desert. 

Julie threw herself on the ground and eried 
with all her might; while Clarice wandered 
avout, looking tenderly upon the scattered 
blossoms. 

“Oh, do not die, sweet flowers!’’ she said, 
* 1 cannot bear to see you shrink and fade, 
Your petals shrivelled, on the pathway laid. 
Sweet flowers, do not die.” 

“Don’t, don’t, Clarice !’’ cried Julie. ‘Oh, 
who could do this cruel, wicked thing? I am 
sure it will kill both you and me.”’ 

She did not reply, except to say :— 

**Poor papa! what would he say to this 
wreck? But he must not know; promise me, 
Julie, he shall not know.”’ * 

Julie looked upthrough her streaming tears ; 
how was it, that her self-reliant cousin called 
her father “‘papa?’’ But she promised. 

Friends came to look on with dismay and 
indignation; and John threatened vengeance 
swift and sure, if ever the offender was dis- 
covered. But lamentation and conjecture were 
alike vain. And the summer went singing and 
smiling on. 

Not a withered leaf of the debris had been 
removed; Clarice would not have it. Every 
day she walked down the unshaded paths, and 
among the blackened vines. Not unlike to all 
this were the avenues of her heart, where the 
cedar, tall as were those of Lebanon, had been 
uprooted, and the proud forest monarch had 
fallen. How was she twice severed from her 
old poetic life! 

Dan White, passing, day by day, near the 
postern gate, looked at her. There seemed to 
be about her, to him, that kind of fascination 
which draws us toward that we fain would 
shun. And, she looked at him; not, perhaps, 
as heretofore, with her “‘ great lamping eyes,"’ 
as he had said, but, whether with speculation, 
euriosity, interest, or disdain, one could not 
tell; or, whether there had floated back to her, 
her father’s counsel, ‘‘that ever from her pre- 
sence there might go an influence which should 
elevate and save.”’ 

** Will you step within?’’ she asked of him 
one day, swinging wide herself the heavy gate ; 
and Dan, though startled and confused, could 
but obey. 

‘IT have noticed that of late you seemed at 
leisure,’’ she said, simply ; “‘ would you assist 
me about a little work ?” 

“Tdon’t know, m’am. I—’’ stammered Dan, 
twisting his hat uneasily, and looking as though 
he would be glad if the earth would open, that 
he might make his escape. 

** At least you will not refuse, until you know 
what I wish?” she said. ‘‘ Will you come with 
me to the house?” 


| 
| 





neither to the right ndr to the left. She threw 
open the library door; and he looked immea- 
surably relieved, as she said :— 

“The work is here ; my books have accumu- 
lated so, that new shelves must be added ; all 
the volumes must first be removed, and many 
of them are too heavy for my handling. You 
like books, 1 judge,’ noting how his face 
lighted up. 

“Yes, m’am, I do,”’ said Dan decidedly. 

‘** And, for their sakes, the recompense that 
labor brings?” 

** Yes, miss.” 

“ What say you, then, to my proposition?” 

The youth flushed and hesitated, then said, 
with a sort of desperation :— 

**T’ll come.” 

Regularly every morning, for the next ten 
days, he was there, walking each time through 
the despoiled grounds. Miss Montgomery was 
often there, looking thoughtfully about, but 
she said nothing until, his task satisfactorily 
completed, he was ready to leave. 

‘*Have you prospect of employment?’’ she 
asked, kindly. 

**No, miss, I havn't. Times are dull, and 
it’s no use trying to be anything,” he answer- 
ed, churlishly. 

‘“*Except to grow toward usefulness and 
honor. You would be glad to step up, if but 
slowly, to these ?”’ 

**Yes, miss, I would,” his face lighting sud- 
denly up with new hope. 

‘*Will you come, then, and help me restore 
this waste place to bloom and fruitfulness ?”’ 

Dan dropped his head, his cheeks flushing 
hot, then paling ; he had hoped for quick emol- 
ument, perhaps, and couid not see the connec- 
tion between gardening and greatness. But, 
he managed to stammer out :— 

“Your head man, miss, he understands it 
better.” 

“T wish to do it myself, with your help. 
Will you come?” she.said, lifting her glorious 
eyes upon him, and compelling almost his 
assent. 

He would not have believed, a month before, 
that he could be controlled, contrary to his own 
will, by this proud lady, or have contributed, 
in the slightest degree, to the pleasure of the 
rich; nay, insomuch as any were privileged 
above him, he felt himself defrauded ; not un- 
derstanding that capital is the motor and the 
security of labor, and what wealth expends 
for luxury, poverty must in some shape re- 
ceive. 

How the next week, and the next, till weeks 
grew on to months, every moment of the morn- 
ing and the evening hours were religiously 
employed! All of the old must be cleared up 
before the new began; every twig, and leaf, 
and faded flower, must be removed by hand— 
not raked heedlessly up like worthless chaff 
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and rubbish. And Dan did not demur; for 
the dainty white hand of Miss Clarice, though 
guiding, was most vigorously working, too. 
Amid it all, no allusion to the strange wreck, 
or its cause, was made, until one day when the 
root of a slow-growing shrub was being un- 
earthed, Miss Montgomery said :— 

“This beautiful, slender tree was the growth 
of years; a pleasant memory of my childhood 
clings about it. Ah! what had the flowers 
done, or the dear oaks, that they should have 
been cut thus to the heart ?’”’ 

And Dan, feeling, rather than seeing, her 
tears, felt himself ready to sink. 

Which were the happier, would have been a 
nice question — the poor, struggling, dissatis- 
fied youth, or the hitherto highly-favored lady, 
who now, in heart and mind and actual pre- 
sence, walked as amid shattered things! 

John looked at the “ goings on,"”’ half jeal- 
ously, with the remark that “‘there was no un- 
derstanding of women, whether lady or maid.” 





But Julie, kept by some imperceptible force | 


aloof, waved her hand in triumph. 
is glorious,’ she said to herself; ‘‘something 
was wrong with my elegant cousin, that, 
through this, will surely come right.” 

And thus it did seem. She was growing to 
be again the earnest-hearted girl who from 
school discipline had stepped joyfully forth 
into life’s arena, with the question, ‘‘ What 
shall I do?” 
*‘problems to solve, or fine tapestry to weave ;”” 
but she had come in contact with infinitesimal, 
perhaps vulgar fractions, and taken hold of the 
heavy, homely fabric, that falls from common 
looms. But she was working with a will, and 
a new, high impetus, not only on the ravished 
lawn, but on the thirsty soil of a human heart. 

The gardening was complete at length, as 
far as labor could accomplish it. The chill 
November winds were blowing, and the sun- 
shine and showers of coming spring-times must 
crown the work. 


* All this | 


among men; and, just as I was trying for it 
sharp, with Alice’s help, the factory stopped 
and put usall back. I hated the rich; I hated 
you. You were pampered and petted, and 
proud, I thought. Blessings fell on your head 
like bright showers in the spring-time, and 
flowers sprung up in your path; and, that 
dreadful summer night, when all was still, I 


, cut them every one, and tore the bark from the 


proud old trees. 1 gloried in it; I would have 
stabbed, just so, the happiness of every heart 
that exulted above my own.” 

He ceased suddenly and threw back his head. 
There was a sort of savage eloquence about 
his words, and the old gleam of doggedness 
and defiance in his eye, as he stood, half at bay, 
challenging her, as it were, to do her worst. 
She returned his look, proudly for a moment, 
and then, the tears softening her eyes, she 
said :— 

‘I knew it, Dan! I was restless and wake- 
ful that night, and I saw you stealthily cross 
the moonlit path ; but I did not dream of harm, 
or of connecting you with it when it came, 


| until seeing how, day by day, you watched 


Seeking, mayhap, only nice | 





me, the truth flashed to my mind.”’ 

**You knew it, miss! You knew it all the 
time, yet trusted me!’’ exclaimed Dan, aston- 
ished and overwhelmed. 

“Yes; I could not divine your motive, but I 
meant that you should work for yourself good 
out of all this evil. I saw how, at first, you 
writhed under the task ; I wished not to humil- 
iate, but to heal, that I held you to completion. 
Ihad not intended to tell you, and I promise 
you that no one else shall ever know. Do you 
hate the zich now, Dan, and me as one of 
them ?”’ 

The poor youth threw himself on the ground, 
his frame convulsed with sudden overmaster- 
ing feeling, and every nerve tingling witha 
sense of shame. 

Miss Montgomery, stooping, gathered a few 


| pebbles from the walk, and threw them into 


‘“‘ That is all,’’ she said to Dan, who was lin- | 


gering about, gathering up a dried leaf or two | 


which had blown from a neighboring tree. ‘I 
hope success of all this toil. You have worked 
faithfully and well; I will recompense you 
now.”’ 


“Things can’t help growing, miss ; I know | 
They are planted deep; but they | 
would grow out of the bare rocks for you, and | 


they can’t. 


—and—but I can’t take the money; no, not if 
I was to starve and die without it!’ faltered 
Dan, motioning away her parse, as though the 
sight of it sickened him. 
“‘But why? you have fairly earned it.’’ 
**Because, miss, I cannot. 
and shut me away from the world, it would be 





If you’d take | 


the best pay you could give me, and what I | 


deserve. 


I was poor and pinched at best, anid | 


wanted what I could not have—books and | 


beautiful things, and some sort of a place 


the pond, watching thoughtfully the widening 
circles. 

‘*Miss Clarice, will you greet me?’ asked a 
familiar voice at her side; and, turning, her 


| hands were warmly clasped by Fred Graham, 


who had returned to find her on the same spot 
where, three years before, he had almost an- 
grily left her. ‘Still casting pungent leaves 
into stagnant streams, I see,’’ he said, glancing 
significantly toward the pond, and then at the 
prostrate youth. 

She motioned silence, but Dan had sprung 
to his feet, the scarlet stain still on his face, 
but a new, firm purpose firing his eye, as he 
poured forth to the stranger in one irrepres- 
sible tide of untutored eloquence, the story of 
his supposed wrongs, his mean-spirited desire 
for revenge—the unkindly hurt, and the 
strange, sweet healing—winding up with the 
resolve to be a man for the sake of manliness, 
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and for all that was good, and right, and 
true. 

He had unconsciously paid a touching tribute 
to all womankind in his recital, and a high, 
fine homage to the lady who had so skilfully 
guided his half-blinded perceptions, and in- 
spired in him the courage to undertake for 
himself, against disposition, circumstance, or 
obstacle. 

“Speak to him, Fred,’’ whispered Clarice. 

He hesitated a moment, then frankly extend- 
ed his hand. 

‘IT do not know who you are,” he said, “but 
I acknowledge the tie of brotherhood. I was | 
myself weak, desultory, and inclined to reck- 
lessness, when this lady’s influence came be- 
tween me and ruin. I think, perhaps, that in 
some way you and I may need each other. I 
recognize the nobility of soul which prompted 
the avowal you have just made; and I under- 
stand, better than you may think, the discour- 
agements that face you. If, in the spring, I 
should make a place ready for you, will you 
have made yourself ready for the place ?’’ 

It was almost piteous to see the eager hope- 
fulness of the look that flashed into the lad’s 
speaking eyes. It was like a promise of feast | 
to the famishing ; like a quaff of crystal water | 
to the athirst. 

“Oh, lady, itis all through you!” he faltered. 
“You will not forget, sir?’’ he pleaded to the 
stranger. 

**T will not forget.’’ 

Dan leapt the enclosure as if unable to bear 
more, and ran speedily up the road; while 
Clarice, giving her hand in thanks to her com- 
panion, looked after him. 

“You seem to have done rare execution 
here,” said Fred. ‘‘May I sketch to you, as 
that youth has done, some vivid passages in a 
life you have influenced ?”’ 

And, without waiting for permission, he 
rapidly told her just where her caustic words 
had led him, and just how. 

‘To ennoble, to elevate, perchance to save”’ | 
—howrich the crowning of her slight endeavor ! 
There was the educated, elegant, travelled man, 
and the poor struggling youth vieing with each 
other in their thanks to her. What were the | 
record of the many, many months in which she 
gave to none the spur, or offered unto any the 
light of cheer and hope? Her mind, however, | 
was little given to retrospect : she had her pre- | 
sent work to do, and was well about it. She 
had obtained her father’s permission to procure | 
an assistant for John during the winter, and | 
Dan occupied the place. While not otherwise 
employed, he was assiduously fitting himself | 
for the position with Mr. Graham. He had 
shot past all the books in his possession, and 
beyond Alice’s power to assist him, and now, | 
with the Montgomery library within his reach, 
_ and Miss Clarice as mentor, his progress was 
both marked and rapid. 








Mr. Graham himself, meanwhile, with the 
bright, bewitching Julie, was spelling out, in 
letters of light from the ever new alphabet, 
words of strange power and glory. And thus 
the winter hours, with all their outward indus- 
try, their mental toil, and secret alchemy, flew 
swiftly by, and June, with its buds all blossom- 
ing, had come. Whatever there had been in 
Miss Montgomery’s heart of pain, regret, or 
too-late repentance, there was no sign, and she 
was waiting now with clear, calm hope, her 
parents’ return; there seemed to hang about 
her the high, sweet atmosphere which pervaded 
the bright days—radiant without effulgence ; 
beauteous without a hint of exultation. 

Julie, quick to note esthetic changes, flutter- 
ed about on her self-appointed mission. She 
seized upon everything in the house that could 
be brightened by her touch; put glints of pale, 
shimmering green about her cousin’s “ Re- 
treat,”” and replaced the cold statue with a 
significant Psyche—the butterfly waking to life 
in her hand. Her own nook she garlanded 
each day with roses, deep-hued and fragrant. 

Outside, over lawn, along gravelled walk, 


| by the limpid pond, and in the oak-circled dell, 


had comea miracie, such as even the great sun 
and nature’s subtle forces rarely hath wrought. 
It was a new creation! Uncle would not find 
the same Paradise he left, but he should find 
Daydream neither. There was new meaning 
here; less pleasing to him, past the meridian 
of his day, mayhap, but to her—to Clarice— 
who had rescued herself from the perusal of 
dead languages, and interpreted life as denot- 
ing happy existence, not only, but true growth 
and vigor. She pulled down the old letters 
which had mocked the place in its desolation, 
and falsified it now in its resurrection, and set 
up over the portals emblems of triumph, such 
as signify joy and victory. 

Just under the shadow of the great drooping 


elm, which grew near the postern gate, and 


sent its branches swaying outward and inward 
with the play of the faintest breeze, there had 
sprung up a new, fanciful summer house. 


| Though strong and well secured, it seeemed 


almost a fairy construction, formed, as it was, 
with slender grape vines, with an interweaving 
of little willow twigs, which ran like green 
threads through the meshes of russet lace. 
“Tt grew in a night,’”’ Julie said, “when the 
grass and the flowers fell a-dreaming.” 

But Clarice, better understanding, bad only 
to say, with her beautiful smile, “I know, 
Dan,” to have the youth’s eyes run over with 
happy light. 

The gay girl had displayed her fanciful art 
even here, and called Clarice to see. 

“It shall be your place of tryst, Julie,’’ she 
said, kissing the blushing cheek. 

“Nay ; but it shall be yours,” she replied, as 
the gate opened an:! a carriage drove through. 
“Some one is coming, Clarice; see, it is Mr. 
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Raymond, with his arm bound up and his limb 
half useless ; he looks like a wounded warrior.”’ 

And the pretty sprite, never waiting for his 
greeting, sped toward the house like the wind, 
and shut herself up in her room, and danced 
for very joy. 

“Oh, it is all coming right! It is all coming 
right !’’ she cried; ‘I tipped the arrow well, 
that I sent that way.” 

‘“‘Mr. Raymond! Sydney! what has happen 
ed?” said Clarice, pained and startled, forget- 
ting everything but his pallor and evident 
weakness, and her own woman’s heart, as she 
led him within the enclosure and placed for 
him a seat. 

“Do not be alarmed, it is almost over now,’’ 
he said, recovering himself; “this trusty right 
arm, and the strong limb, which have been 
useless for nearly a year, are well on the way 
to permanent recovery. I saw a little child, 
in her sweet unconsciousness, stray into deadly 
peril, and I dashed through my office window 
and under the restive horses’ feet to save her ; 
th s, I got my hurt. But it was easy to bear, 
Clarice, compared with the one I received, 


when lashed to my couch, unable, scarcely, to | 


move, I broke with my spared left hand the 
seal which gave me back the tokens of my 
love, and with them, I believed, my love itself. 
I will not rehearse to you how, through the 
tedious days and painful nights, unable fo seek 
explanation, I tortured myself with anguished 
conjecture, till fever and delirium overtook me, 
and for weeks my life was asa blank. You 


were shocked to see the evidence of weakness | 


in my strong frame ; I saw it in your face, and 
this proof of your interest is most sweet. But 
Ido not know exactly why Lam here. I was 
surprised to find you so well, so safe, and so 
serene. The brief line which Julie sent me, 
bidding me, ‘If I ever loved you, to come,’ 
seemed to comprehend all dread possibilities ; 
and, with what speed I might, I hastened 


my desk, and there, all these months, it has 
lain, little dreaming at what painful cost.” 
.How simple the explanation had been! 
Clarice was sobbing; the pride that had held 
her above repining and regret was completely 
broken down. With what exceeding care she 
had fitted together the parts of the proud edi- 
fice! Yetit had been but asa place for exalted 


| service. Init there was no lowly confessional, 


no broad platform, so to speak, for the ‘‘ fellow- 
ship of saints.” 

“T am unworthy of your great, generous 
heart, Sydney,”’ she said ; ‘‘ but take me now; 
take me, for I am yours.”’ 

How very lovely was she in her sweet humil- 


| ity! how dear, in her new character as suppli- 


ant and comforter! 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery returned in due 


| time. How changed was their home! and yet 


| how significantly, how hopefully beautifult 


hither. You are weeping, Clarice, I have a | 


fear that you have suffered, too. Will you tell 
me now, why you dealt that cruel blow?’’ 
In as few words as possible she told him of 


And their one treasure, how safe, how radiant, 
how happy! Little they knew what had come 
to her in the time of their absence; or, how 
hardly taught, how deeply impressed the lesson 
which, she seemed to them, by some sweet 
instinct, so truly to have learned. 

Mr. Raymond insisted on taking her with 
him when he returned to the city ; and, under 
the soft haze of a semmer twilight, in nature’s 
sweet, solemn hush, they joined hands in a 
united life, which, like the near river, was to 
flow through fertile meadows and flowery 
plains, bearing with it the while some choice 
cargo or some stray waif to sure, safe port. 

Years have passed. Fred Graham, estab- 
lished as a lawyer of sterling integrity and 
untiring industry, has long since taken the 
pretty, playful Julie to make for him a conge- 
nial home. Dan, for atime in his employ, has 
made his own shining mark ; his ability is ac- 
knowledged, his success applauded, and every 
day he is quoted as an example of what deter- 
mination and persevering energy can do. A 
“ self-made’’ man, they call him, and, in great 
part, he is; yet, to the skilful guidance of one 


| woman’s hand, he heartily attributes all he has 


the return of her letter, and the construction | 


she put upon the act. 

His brow cleared instantly, and the glow of 
health came back to his face. 

“Ah! Isee now; strange that I had not un- 
derstood before how this letter came in my 
desk, but my mind was confused and weak. 
This is what 1 sent you, Clarice,” he said, 


achieved. 
Alice, his sister, still remains in her child- 


| hood’s home—a home adorned, perhaps, and 


picturesque above the old-time plainness, but 
quiet and unpretentious still. There had open- 
ed to her one avenue of pleasing change; but, 
with the assurance of a young farmer’s honest 


| love, and a tempting sight of the generous acres 


watching to see how her soft color deepened, | 


as she glanced over the love-prompted words. 
“How strange and slight a thing has caused 
all this trouble!’ he went on. “TI had finished 
my letter to you the moment before I was in- 
jured; 1 bade my office-boy enclose it in the 
already directed envelope, and mail it that 
night. Your epistie lay near for reference ; 


he enclosed the wrong one, and threw this in | ing; only the quiet growing toward the divine 


he called his own, she had said :— 
“Nay; I cannot leave my children. They 


look to me ; I am in place of their mother ; and 


to father I am as stay, companion, and com- 
forter. My heart would fain answer otherwise, 
but I cannot come.” 

And so, day by day, the structure of her life 
was builded up. No plummet was carefully 
held for guidance, nor was there anxious shap- 
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pattern of a “‘ perfect woman, nobly planned.”’ ; 


And yet, she was but as an obscure temple, far 
inland ; there were few to observe, and none 
to admire its symmetry. Only those close to 
the walls, and under the protecting shadow, 
kuew aught, perhaps, of its existence, or its 
healthful influence. Who shall say, because 
of this, that her life were less fruitful, or her 
reward less sure? Atleast, she is not conscious 
of lost opportunities ; there lieth in the past 
no ground to be reclaimed. While, to the fair, 
favored lady once so near her home, riding 
now on the proud crest of popularity—beloved, 
honored, useful beyond compare—there cometh 
ofttimes the memory of lost years, as unto the 
sailors floating on the southern sea, there riseth, 
at night, the sad tones of sweet bells from the 
sunken islands. 





THE SISTERS. 





BY ALICE B. KINGSTON. 





Ir was a lovely morning in September. The 
breath of summer yet lingered in the air; the 


woods were yet green; and the yellow stubble | 


of the freshly-reaped fields of grain showed 
plainly in the emerald of the rich meadows. 
The sun looks down upon no fairer scene 
than the beautiful valley, among the Canadian 
Alps, where the little village of Lennox lies. 
The surrounding mountains, in some places 
piled in rocky masses, in others grandly wooded 
to the summit, sink gradually to hills and up- 
land knolls, reached by long swelling stretches 
of maple woods, mingled with darker tints of 
rugged pine and sturdy hemlock. On the 
highest mountain peak a little spring bubbles 
up, and, trickling down among the rocks, is 
joined by numerous others, tiil it swells into a 
sparkling rivulet, which, far down the moun- 
tain side, forms a wonderful waterfall ; albeit, 
only a few feet in width, but so many in 
height, that at a little distance it seems only a 
thin, misty veil, spread over the grand old 
rocks. This little glen, three miles above the 
village, is the resort of all lovers of beauty, 
and of all pleasure-seekers, and thither, in the 
golden September morning of which I write, a 
young girl slowly wended her way. She was 
on horseback; a slender girl, with masses of 
nut-brown hair falling on her shoulders, and 
a look of quiet enjoyment on the delicately- 
flushed face and in the clear deep eyes of that 
rarest of all colors, perfect gray. 

The country road passed within a quarter of 
a mile of the little waterfall, and, leaving her 
horse at the foot of the hill, she gathered up 
the folds of her blue riding dress and walked 
up the beautiful woodland path, her light foot- 
fall startling the busy squirrels in their au- 
tumnal labors. 

Arrived at the foot of the fall, she feasted 








her eyes on the picture before her, and looked 
longingly at the rough path leading up the 
mountain side. ‘* How lovely it would be on 
the mountain such a day!’ Then, from the 
gigantic fernery nature had constructed among 
the huge rocks, she picked a handful of rare 
ferns and slowly retraced her steps. When 
she reached the road, a look, half of vexation, 
half of amusement, overspread the fair face. 
Her horse had disappeared, and the hoof 
marks in the unfrequented road showed that 
he had turned his head homewards. 

‘**Who ever would have thought of Prince 
doing such a thing?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must walk the whole distance to Sunny- 
side, for no doubt he has gone straight home. 
How foolish I was not to fasten him!” and 
she walked quickly toward home, laughing a 
little at her odd walking costume. 

Mr. Ernest Hilton had invited his friend 
Edward Howe to spend this particular day on 
the mountains, and, as they sauntered along 
the road in the direction of the little glen be- 
fore mentioned, the measured beat of a horse’s 
hoofs woke the woodland echoes. A turn in 


| the winding road showed them a beautiful 











dappled gray coming swiftly toward them. 
‘The knot of dark blue ribbon in the bridle, 
and the richly-mounted side-saddle, showed 
‘who had been the late rider. 

‘Has some ‘faire Una’ been thrown from 
her horse ?’’ asked young Howe, “‘and are we 
to have the pleasure of rescuing her and bear- 
ing her from this enchanted wood ?’’ he con- 
tinued, as they separated a little to give them 
a better chance of stopping the runaway. 

The horse, however, evidently understood 


| their intentions, for he graciously stopped of 


his own accord a few paces from the young 
men, and, after making several motions, ap- 
parently having grave doubts as to whether 
he had better turn and go the other way or 
not, allowed young Hilton to place his hand 
on the bridle and smooth the glossy neck. 

‘You may lay aside your hopes of rescuing 
a ‘faire Una’ this morning, Howe,” he said ; 
“the young lady who owns this ‘gallant gray’ 
is much too good a rider to be thrown, under 
ordinary circumstances. I think it probable 
that she left him untied somewhere, and he 
has started for his stable. At ali events, we 
will walk on a little way, and perhaps we shall 
meet Miss Carleton.’’ 

** And who is Miss Carleton ?”’ 

**Miss Carleton is simply Miss Carleton,’’ 
answered young Hilton. ‘‘Her parents are 
dead, and she lives with an invalid sister at 
that pretty little cottage about a mile the other 
side of The Pines.”’ 

‘Is she young and pretty?” asked Mr. 
Howe. 

Ernest Hilton laughed. ‘I thought English- 
men were not inquisitive. Miss Carleton is 
young; not more than nineteen, I should 
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think. Pretty? Yes, I call her very pretty ; 
and 1 am not alone in my opinion, for she has 
many admirers.” 


“You laugh at me for being inquisitive, but | 


it is only natural that 1 should be interested 
in your fair neighbor, if I am to spend the 
winter with you,’’ returned his companion, 
‘and l’— 

His friend interrupted. 
Carleton coming toward us. 
chance to judge for yourself.’ 

As the young lady drew near, the folds of 
her riding skirt gathered up in one hand, and 
the other holding a great bunch of feathery 


**There is Miss 
You will havea 


ferns, Edward Howe decided that his friend | 


had been mistaken in calling her pretty. That 


| free from pain, 


was not the word to describe the faultless fea- | 


tures, the low, broad forehead, and pencilled 
eyebrows, the wonderful eyes, and smooth, 
rose-tinted cheeks. She laughingly thanked 
Mr. Hilton for having so befriended her; and 
when she spoke Mr. Howe’s name, after his 
friend had gone through the prescribed form 
of introduction, that grave English gentle- 
man thought the low, 
last charm to the sweet face and graceful 
figure. 

‘*T never would have believed Prince capable 
of such conduct as he has shown to-day,’’ she 
said. ‘I have left him dozens of times before, 
and he always stood like a monument.”’ 


| quiet hours. 


thouglitful care could do was done to alleviate 
her pain and weariness. 

When the mother’s summons came to leave 
her children, the one so beautiful and strong, 
and the other so helpless and suffering, her 
last words were in the form of a solemn charge 
to Irene, to cherish and care for the one who 
had been so sorely smitten. Irene promised, 
and again and again repeated to the dying 
woman, “I will, dear mother, as long as I 
live.” 

What she had promised, the young girl 
faithfully performed; she never seemed to 
feel fatigue when engaged in any service for 
her sister; and on the days when Alice was 
music, reading aloud, and 
brigic and cheerful talk, whiled away the 
lrene’s devotion to her sister, 
however, did not debar her from all social in- 
tercourse, for the old nurse who had cared for 
them both when children was still with them, 


_and tended with faithful care her loved charge. 


clear voice added the | 


“This is the horse without a fault,’’ quoted 
| clumps of elm and maple that were scattered 


Mr. Hilton, as he placed the slight figure in 
the saddle, and adjusted the folds of the riding 
skirt, 

‘I understand the delicate satire of that 
remark,’’ said Miss Carleton, with a smile, 
“and I think it very ungenerous of you, Mr. 
Hilton, to turn my words against me in that 
way ;’” and, with a slight bow to the gentle- 
men, she moved swiftly away. 

The beautiful ferns, held .so carefully in 
Irene Carleton’s hand, were destined for the 
room where her only sister passed so many 
weary days and restless nights. Seven long 
years had passed since the fair June day when 
both sisters had been thrown from a carriage, 
and had been taken up; Irene with a fright- 
ened look in her gray eyes, and only a slight 
flesh wound in one arm; but poor little Alice! 
Hours passed before she was brought back to 
consciousness of suffering, and then days grew 
slowly to weeks, and still the doctors gave 
only vague and agnor tory answers to the 
widowed mother’s pitiful questions, until at. 
length the great city doctor, who had come to 
consult with the others, quietly told her that 
her child might live many years, and in all 
probability would suffer less acutely, but—she 
would never walk again. 

So the years went on, and Irene Carleton 
grew up fair and sweet, and Alice lay in the 
quiet room, the sunniest and most pleasant 


the cottage could afford, and all that loving, | nature, and folded and laid it away. 








| 





So the little household at Sunnyside was not 
altogether a sad one, though poor Alice some- 
times murmured at the inappropriate name of 
the little cottage. 

As far as situation was concerned, the name 
was very appropriate, for the grounds sloped 
gently to the south, and on top of the hill back 
of the cottage a belt of grand old firs broke the 
force of the cold north wind, and formed a rich 
background to the wide sweep of lawn and the 


over it. A beautiful place in summer, and not 
without beauty of form and outline even in 
winter, when the pure snow lay drifted, in 
many curved heaps, over lawn and garden, 
and even on the low, many-gabled roof. 

Long before the dull November days had 
passed, Edward Howe had become a frequent 
(and who shall say an unwelcome?) visitor at 
the cottage. His first call there had been 
made in company with his friend, but after 
that Mr. Hilton found that his visitor was not 
at all disposed to resent the fact that he could 
not always accompany him. The two had 
been friends from boyhood, friends at school 
and at college, and when Ernest Hilton’s 
father had come to Canada to live, his friend 
had promised that some time he would come 
and spend a winter with them. 

After the ‘‘merry bells of Yule” had all 
been Tungyand the old year marshalled back 
to take its Place in the dim ranks of the van- 
shed ; ‘the young men left Lennox to 
§ wedding of Ernest Hilton’s young- 
est sister, which was to take place in Montreal. 
A few days after their departure, a letter was 
brought to Irene Carleton ; a letter that caused 
a rosy flush to mount even to her forehead, at 





| the first sight of the unaccustomed writing. 


She opened it, read the first three lines of the 
closely-written pages, then glanced at the sig- 
She 
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knew her sister was waiting for the usual 
afternoon reading, and she dared not read her 
letter first and then go to her sister’s room. 
So for more than two hours she read aloud 
mechanically ; and when, at the end of that 
time, Alice said ‘gently, “‘Do not read any 
more, dear, or it will be too late for your 
walk,’ she closed the book and went to her 
own room, shut and locked the door. She 
read the letter through—the manly declaration 
of a love that singled her from all the women 
Edward Howe had known, and asked her, in 
earnest, passionate words, to be his wife. His 
wife! She repeated the words slowly to her- 
self. His letter announced his inimediate de- 
parture for England. His father was ill, not 
dangerously so, but he wished his eldest son 
with him, and in obedience to that wish he 
should leave Canada on the following Satur- 
day. This was his reason for writing to her, 
for the wedding would take place on Thurs- 
day, and he had promised to remain for that, 
and on Friday he would be able to come, for 
only an hour or two, to Lennox, to receive his 
answer ; but he assured her that no long time 
should elapse before he would return to claim 
his bride. 

For a long hour Irene Carleton sat very 
quiet and still in the low chair by the window. 
She lived her life over again—the early happy 
days when she and Alice had played together, 
with their loving mother present to share their 


enjoyment; the sad time when the knowledge | 


came that poor Alice must be a helpless suf- 
ferer ; the sadder time when her dying mother 
had so solemnly charged her to watch over the 
young life so fearfully shadowed ; the years 
that had passed. since then ; the resolution she 
had made that she would never marry, but 
would devote her whole life to her sister, a 
resolution that more than one had tried to 
ehange ; the many happy hours she had spent 
with the man whom, alas! she loved—all these 
and more passed through her mind, as, with 
tearless eyes, she watched the rosy flush of 
sunset fade away from the pure white snow. 
To-morrow she would see the man who loved 
her, and after to-morrow? She dared not look 
into the future, dared not think of the time so 
soon to come when the parting would be over, 
but dimly and drearily there appeared as ina 
vision the many to-morrows life might» yet 
have in store for her. She was roused 
of the servants knocking at thedoor, 
Alice’s tea had been brought wi was Mis 
Carleton ready for hers?’’ fea. 

The sisters were in the habit of ir 
tea together in Alice’s room, and {fa few 
minutes Irene was there, outwardly as calm 
and self-possessed as ever. 

“Did you have a pleasant walk?” asked 
Aliee, as her sister drew a low chair to the 
side of her couch, 


“] did not go out at all, dear. It seemed 








very cold and dreary out of doors, and, by 
contrast, very warm and bright in the house,” 
answered [rene, pleasantly. 

Poor Alice little suspected the effort her 
sister made to appear natural during that 
memorable eveniug, and once she asked her,+ 
anxiously, ‘‘ Are you quite well to-night, Irene? 
You look very pale, it seems to me ;”” and she 
looked fondly at the fair young face she so 
loved and admired. 

“I think perhaps I caught a little cold yes- 
terday when I was on the pond skating,” an- 
swered Irene, reproaching herself at the same 
time for the slight deception. 

At nine o’clock she bade her sister good- 
night, kissing more than once the pale, thin 
face of the afflicted girl. 

It was not till she was alone in the quiet 
darkness of the winter’s night that tears came 
to relieve her aching heart, and heavy sobs 
came with the fast-flowing tears. But the 
sobs were soon hushed, for her room was next 
to Alice’s, and at night the door between al- 
ways stood open, so that she could hear the 
tinkle of the little bell she always placed by 
Alice’s bedside before she left her for the 
night. But no summons came that night, for 
the invalid girl slept unusually well, and when 
the gray dawn stole in, the fair, child-like fea- 
tures were still composed in sleep; while in 
the other room, Irene’s pale face and wide- 
open eyes showed traces of suffering such as 
had never before left their impress there; she 
had drunk deeply of the cup which, sooner or 
later, is held to the lips of all. 

The day was bright and clear. Irene never 
knew how the slow morning hours passed 
away ; the one ever-present thought was that 
by three o’clock her lover would be with her, 
and before the early winter twilight should 
have fallen over the quiet village, he would 
have parted from her. After dinner she read 
aloud to her sister as usual, but to the day of 
her death Irene Carleton could never have 
told what words she read. She listened with 
feverish anxiety to the summons that, a little 
before three o’clock, came—“A gentleman 
wishes to see Miss Carleton.”’ 

Mr. Howe had been shown into Irene’s own 
sitting-room, and while he waited for her his 
eyes took in every detail of the simply-fur- 
nished but perfect room, where, he felt sure, 
the girl he loved must have passed many 
hours. The lovely ferns and pansies growing 
in rich profusion in the shaded north window ; 
the giant fuchsia, with its hundreds of droop- 
ing bells, in the window towards the sunset ; 
the vine-wreathed pictures, and the many 
dainty trifles scattered about, all bespoke her 
presence. 

The door opened, and she came slowly in, 
the folds of her blue dress falling gracefully 


| around her, and the masses of her rippling 


hair partly gathered in a loose coil and partly 
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resting on the ‘rich lace that shaded her neck. 
Edward Howe stepped forward to meet her, | 





but his heart sank; she could not be coming 


to welcome a lover with that sad, weary look, 
and pale face. The little hand was extended | 
to him, and, as he took it in his own, he said, 
anxiously, “1 am afraid you are ill, Miss | 
Carleton.”’ : 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then Miss Carleton answered, the low, sweet | 
voice a little lower than usual, “No, 1 am 
quite well, Mr. Howe.’’ Then she sat down | 
on the broad lounge near the fire, and motioned | 
him toa seat not far from her. 

But he paid no attention to the slight motion 
of the fair hand, and came and stood beside | 
her, as he said, ‘“‘Did you receive my letter, 
Miss Carleton ?”’ 

The young girl bowed her head without 
speaking. 

‘Then you know why I am here to-day. 
am waiting for my answer.” 

Still the fair face drooped before him, and 
no sound came from the sweet lips. Edward 
Howe grew anxious. He sat down beside her, 
and laid one hand on her white fingers. 

“I do not understand your silence. 
do you not speak to me?”’ 

Then Irene looked at him ane said, slowly : 
**What can I say?” 

“Say that you will be my wife, ” he an- 
swered, eagerly, ‘“‘and those will be the sweet- | 
est, dearest words I ever heard,’ and his 
hand closed over the little one it had been rest- | 
ing on. 

Irene made no effort to withdraw her hand, 
but said, quietly and distinctly, so distinctly | 
that, as Edward Howe heard, hope died in his 
heart, ‘‘I can never be your wife.” 

It was his turn now to tremble and grow 
pale, as he said, questioningly, “You do not 
love me?” 

A burning flush covered the beautiful face, 
and her lover scarcely heard the whispered 
words of her answer, but he understood. In 
an instant his arm was around her, and, as he 
drew her to him, he said, quickly, ‘‘ It was all 
a terrible dream ; you do care for me, Irene, 
and you will be my wife.” 

But she answered, quietly and sadly as be- 
fore, ‘‘I can never be your wife.’’ 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘* Why?” 

Then, sitting quietly beside him, she told 
him of the sister she loved so fondly, the one 
whose life had been so blighted, of the resolu- 
tion she had made that nothing should ever 
tempt her to leave the stricken one— 

Edward Howe interrupted her here. 
will not ask you to leave her,” he said; 
will come to Canada to live.’’ 

No; that would not alter her decision, she 
would never marry. In vain her lover plead- 
ed with her, in vain he begged her to let him 
share her labor of love. No; she could not do 
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her duty to both, and her first duty was to her 
sister. 

It seemed as if he could not haveitso. Once 
more he pleaded, with all the eloquence love 
| could teach him, that she would be his wife. 
_He would care for her so tenderly; he would 

/be all that a brother could be to her sister. 
| But it was useless. With tears in her eyes, 
she begged hiin to spare her further pain; she 
/could give him no other answer. He drewa 
tiny box from his pocket, and, unclasping it, 
showed her a ring, in which a magnificent dia- 
mond glittered. 

‘I was the happiest man in the world when 
| I bought that ring yesterday, Irene. 1 pleased 
| myself with fancying how 1 would place it on 
| your dear hand, and how it should shine there 
| fora little while, till I could replace it with one 

broad band of plain gold. You see, my darl- 
| ing,’ with a pitiful smile, ‘‘I felt sure of win- 
ning you. Let me see it on your hand,.”’ 
| And gently placing the rich gem on her 
| slender finger, he covered her hand with pas- 
sionate kisses. 

Irene withdrew her hand, and began to draw 
off the ring, but he stopped her. 

““No; you must never take it off. You must 
keep it, my first and only love-gift to you. You 
| must give me this,’’ and he touched a tress of 
| the rich hair falling on her neck. 

She rose, without a word, and going to the 
little table where her dainty work-basket stood, 
took the tiny scissors to sever the asked-for 
| lock. 

| As Edward Howe watched her, he felt his 


manhood forsaking him. He covered his\face 
| with his hands; then, in that little room, no 
sounds were heard save the deep gasping. 
breath of the strong man in his effort to con- 
| trol himself, and the ticking of the clock, 
| quickly numbering the minutes of that sad 
interview. He arose and stood beside her, to 
receive from her hand the gift he had asked 
for. He took it in his hand, the little tress of 
| soft, brown hair ; could it be the only tie that 
would bind her to him in “the days that were 
to come?” 

He drew her to his arms. 

**T cannot realize it, Irene. I love you; you 
have told me that you love me, and yet—my 
darling! my darling! How can I give you 
up?” 

Irene Carleton had meant to be very strong 
and brave through this interview, but the tears 
would come, and choking sobs came with 
them. 

What could he say to comfort her—he who 
so sorely stood in need of comfort himself? 
All the hopeless misery of human life was 
| compressed in the few minutes that remained 
_ to them. 

When she had growna little calmer, he said :— 

“You will write— will answer my letters, 
Irene?” 
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‘‘No; you must not write to me. 
forget me—’’ 

‘Forget you, Irene!” 

“IT do not quite mean that,’ she answered, 
with quivering lips; ‘‘but I must pass out of 
your life entirely. Some time you will marry.” 

The one word of his answer to this was, 
** Never.” 

After a few hushed moments, he went on :— 

“I have never asked a woman to marry me 
before ; I never will again. You have all the 
love of my heart, Irene, and that love shall go 
with me to my grave. But I grieve to think of 
the sorrow my love has brought you, my dar- 
ling; would you had never seen me.” 

“No, no; do not say that,’’ she whispered. 

One, two, three, four, rang out in silvery 
chimes from the little clock on the mantle- 
shelf. The lovers looked at each other. The 
train would leave Lennox in half an hour; the 
time had come. 

‘“*Trene, my darling, I must leave you. Can 
it be, must it be, forever?” 

‘How can Lhope otherwise ?”’ she answered, 
solemnly. 

He bent down and kissed the white cheek; 
he passed his hand caressingly over the shining 
hair, and as he drew her closer to him, he said, 
once more :— 

** How can I leave you thus ?” 

But the minutes were passing swiftly, the 
parting must not be delayed. In tones that 
plainly told how the ‘“‘great depths of man- 
hood’”’ were moved, he said :— 

‘*God bless and keep you, my darling.” 

She could not speak. 

Then, sadly and reverently as ever kiss was 
laid upon lips soon to be covered with the coffin 
lid, he pressed his lips to hers ; he strained her 
to his breast for the last time. 

“‘Good-by, my own love,”’ he whispered, and 
through her sobs she echoed his words; then, 
he left her. 

Who shall tell what Irene Carleton suffered 
then, and for days, weeks, and months after? 

Alice’s watchful eyes saw thata great change 
had come over her kind and loving sister; not 
that she was one whit less kind or less loving, 


You must 


but her pleasant laugh no longer echoed through | 


the little room, and poor Alice sorely missed 
the bright, cheerful talk that Mad so often be- 
guiled her days of weariness. 

At length, she begged her sister to tell her 
what had so changed her. Irene replied éva- 
sively, but the sick girl, with loving words, 
asked her to tell her trouble to her sister. 


What could Irene do? She said that she had | 
no trouble, but added, truthfully, ‘‘at least, | 


none that can be made less by speaking of,”’ 
then tried to turn the conversation to indiffer- 
ent subjects. 

But Alice, who had heard from old Margaret 
of Mr. Howe’s last call at Sunnyside, and of 
the still white figure that, half an hour after 


his departure, she had found lying on the old 
lounge in the sitting-room, asked a direct ques- 
tion, with an unwonted flush on her thin face. 

“Irene, did Edward Howe ask you to marry 
him?” 

So surprised was Irene at the question, that 
she bowed her head in answer. Then Alice, 
looking straight into her sister’s face, asked, 
quietly :— 

““Why did you refuse him?’’ 

This was added sorrow to Irene. Ilow could 
she tell the patient invalid that, because of her, 
she had refused the man she loved with all her 
heart? But Alice more than suspected, and 
in bitter, passionate words, poured forth her 
sorrow, that she should have been a burden all 
these years, and now had blighted her sister’s 
| life, and closed with :— 

“If I could only die, then you would be 
happy, Irene.’’ 

Irene tried with all her power to console her 
sister. She assured her, over and over again, 
| that she loved her dearly, that she had no wish 

to leave her, and implored her never to speak 
in that way again. 
| Alice grew calm at last, but Irene was 
obliged to yield to her entreaties, and tell her 
what there was to tell of the sad story. 

When she had finished, Alice said :— 

“Why did you still refuse Mr. Howe's offer, 
if, as you say, he would have come here to live ? 
Did you think I was so selfish as to want your 
whole heart, dear ?’’ 

‘Selfish! you selfish! Never think of that 
word when speaking of yourself, Alice.” 

“You did not answer my question, Irene.” 

‘IT never intend to marry any one. I—do 
not let us talk about it any more, my sister. 
You look very pale and tired, and you must 
try and sleep a little now.”’ 

“I am not the only one who looks pale and 
tired,’ said Alice, with a suspicious trembling 
in her voice; and, as her sister made no an- 
swer, after a few moments, she said, very sol- 
emnly :— 

‘Irene, you made a great mistake when you 
refused to be Edward Howe’s wife.” 

Irene did not contradict her sister. How 
could she, when the words she had so gravely 
| spoken were the very ones her own heart had 
| long since told her were true? Did she have 
any right to refuse the love so offered her? 

Had not her notion of duty been a mistaken 

one? But it was too late now; nothing could 
alter or undo the past. 

Nothing more was said on the subject then, 
or, indeed, at any future time. Irene exerted 
herself more and more to be all her sister could 
| wish, and the patient invalid was fain to con- 

tent herself with the hope that some day hap- 
| piness would come to the one she loved so 
| dearly. 

The merry spring-time had come and gone ; 
the full and perfect summer days were ended, 
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and once more the beautiful September had 
come. 

One day, in the latter part of the month, 
Irene Carleton, sitting quietly with her sister, 
was summoned to see some one who was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. She went down, 
never dreaming but that some kind neighbor 
or friend had called to see her—and there was 
the man who had parted from her in such sor- 
row months before; the man who, for a few 
brief minutes, had held her in his arms, and 
whose lips had been pressed to hers. 

She stopped, just inside the door, white and 
trembling. Edward Howe came to her, placed 
one strong arm around her slender waist, and 
looked lovingly into the beautiful gray eyes, 
as he said :— 

“Have you no welcome for me, Irene?” 

Then he drew her toa seat beside him; he 
told her how worthless life was to him away 
from her —surely it could never be intended, 
that two who loved each other so well should 
pass their lives apart—he repeated the promise 
he had before made with regard to her sister, 
and, as he pressed his lips to the beautiful white 
cheek, he whispered :— 

“You will not send me away again, Irene ?’’ 

Irene heard as one ina dream. What could 
she say ? 

Poor Alice, who had heard from Margaret of 
Irene’s unexpected visitor, waited in an agony 
of suspense, in her lonely room up stairs, till 
her sister’s light footfall struck her listening 
ear, and Irene came in, the light of a great 
happiness on her face, to tell her who had 
come. How unselfishly Alice rejoiced with 
and for her sister! poor loving heart, that was 
the only way in which happiness could come 
to her. 

Not many days after, there was a quiet wed- 
ding in that little room. Alice has never re- 
gretted the day that gave her a brother, and, 
as for Irene, earth can give no higher, purer 
happiness than has been given to her since 
she became Edward Howe’s wife. 





KAUNITZ. 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 








A TRANSLATION from the German, some years 
since, of a work by Dr. Vehse, entitled, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplo- 
macy of Austria,” gives an account of this 
eccentric man, which may be interesting to | 
those who know him only through Miss Muhl- 
bach’s entertaining novels, and were, perhaps, 
tempted to think her representations of him an 
exaggeration. Such is by no means the case. 

The life of Prince Kaunitz was full of incon- 
gruities ; never, perhaps, was there such a mix- 
ture of petty foibles with sterling worth of 
character and diplomatic skill. The toilet was 
always with him a matter of paramount im- 





portance ; and while outwardly he was a mass 
of French foppery and affectation, he was tho- 
roughly German in his intense application to 
business. Many of the eccentricities in his 
‘domestic arrangements, his diet, and the ten- 
der care of his health, were merely intended 
as means for maintaining in him that ease and 
freedom of mind which he conceived to be ne- 
cessary for graver purposes.”’ 

While he paid great attention to the minutiz 
of his toilet, and, on stated occasions, dressed 
with great magnificence, he never confined 
himself to the rules of court etiquette. With 
| the Spanish costume, he persisted in wearing 
white stockings, instead of red; and appeared 
with a bag te his wig—anda large muff. This 
wig had a profusion of curls, “‘ which, to cover 
every wrinkle on his forehead, ran across it in 
| @ zigzag line.’’ He seems to have been the in- 
| ventor of that curious style of powdering, de- 
| scribed in full by Miss Muhlbach, which was 
' also practised by the famous Prince de Ligne, 

of walking ‘‘to and fro, through a double file 

of servants, each of whom had a different shade 
of hair-powder to throw at his wig; which, 
| after this operation, exhibited what was con- 
sidered to be the perfection of evenness and 
| coloring.” 

His hospitality, like every thing else about 
| him, was sué generis. He never allowed his 

visitors to interrupt his daily routine, or inter- 
fere, in any way, with his personal comfort. 
Although he kept an open table, with covers 
| laid for fifteen or twenty guests, as his invita- 
tions were issued on the same day, and gene- 
rally very late, when other engagements had 
| been made, there were, often, only a few to sit 
down with him. The table was supplied with 
| every delicacy, but the guests were expected 
| not to touch certain dishes of dessert, which 
| were reserved for the prince. The English 
traveller, Swinburne, asserts, that when, on 
| one occasion, he neglected the warning which 
had been given him, Kaunitz sulked with him 
| for several days. 

If the prince dined out, his host, whatever 
| his rank might be, was expected to allow Kan- 
nitz’s cook to supply the dishes for his master 
| —who went so far, as to have the bread, wine, 
; and even the water sent from his own, house. 
As this was the only condition upon which he 
would come at all, and the minister was all- 
powerful, every one submitted to his caprices. 
This whim was the result of an over-anxiety 
about his health, and the fear of eating some- 
thing that might not agree with him. The after- 
| dinner performance was such an outrage upon 
all decency, that we cannot but wonder how 
| such a guest could be tolerated. He always 
| carried about with him, an apparatus for cleans- 
ing his mouth, and, after eating, he would draw 
it from his pocket, and, in the most deliberate 
manner, proceed to use it, taking, probably, 
a quarter of an hour for the operation, which 
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was accompanied with all sorts of disagreeable 
noises. ‘This apparatus consisted of a variety 
of the most complete instruments, with seve- 
ral minute looking-glasses to examine front 
and back teeth, small linen rags, brushes, etc. 
On one occasion he was dining at the table of 
the French Ambassador, and was about making 
his arrangements for the usual cleansing, when 
the baron said to his guests, ‘‘ Levons nous, le 
prince veut @tre seul.”” The prince, not at all 
disconcerted, went on with his performance in 
solitude, but it is said he never dined out again. 

One of his most singular characteristics was 
a dread of fresh air. His rooms and carriages 
were as nearly air-tight as possible, and when, 
even during the heat of the dog-days, he occa- 
sionally sat in an arm-chair in the garden, or 
was exposed to the air, in walking a few steps 
from his residence to the palace, he would care- 
fully close his mouth with a handkerchief. 
The empress always humored him, by having 


all the windows closed, as soon as the prince | 


was announced. 

Occasionally, he took a short ride on horse- 
back; but “his horsemanship was marked by 
his usualeccentricity. Every afternoon, before 
dinner, he rode three horses, each the same 
number of minutes, in the riding-school, which, 
in winter, was lighted up with a profusion of 
lamps. He kept horses from all parts of Eu- 
rope. . . . Hehad different suits of cloth- 
ing, regulated according to the temperature of 
the day, to prevent his taking cold. In all the 
rooms of his house, thermometers were placed 
to regulate the heat of the stoves. He cured 
himself of every indisposition by the use of an 
electuary, which he had brought from Paris, 
and of which he hada new supply sent by every 
courier.’* 

The prince was very exact and methodical in 
all his habits ; arranging his writing-table every 
morning and evening, putting pens and pencils, 
piece by piece, parallel to each other, and, 
whilst dictating to his secretary, would fre- 
quently wipe the dust from vases, picture 
frames, ete. In the evening he noted down 
all that he intended to do the next day. Wak- 
ing at nine o’clock, he began to work with his 
secretaries from eleven to twelve, remaining 
in bed, as his chamber was his principal place 
of business. Even the Emperor Joseph came 
to him there. 

Kaunitz rarely read or wrote any thing, but 
always had some one to read to him, and em- 
ployed an amanuensis. ‘He always spoke 
slowly and deliberately, looking, as Charles V. 


used to do, either upwards or fixedly before 


him’’—and never, under any circumstances, 
betrayed any emotion, but, while listening or 
speaking, sat stiff and motionless. 

With all his fastidiousness and eccentricities, 
we are told that no one better understood the 
art of making life agreeable to himself and 
those about him. Certainly no one ever took 


| 





such care to preserve life, or had sucha horror 
of every thing that could remind him of his 
mortality. AJl persons about him were forbid- 
den to utter the words “death’’ and “small- 
pox,”’ in his presence. He even gave his read- 
ers a written injunction to avoid the use of 
these two obnoxious words; and he learned 
the death of Frederick the Great by an appa- 
rent fit of absence of mind in one of them, who 
told him thatacourier had arrived from Berlin 
with notifications of King Frederick William. 
Kaunitz sat for some time apparently oblivious ; 
at last he arose and walked slowly through the 
room, then sat down, and said, “ Alas! when 
will such a king again ennoble the diadem !’’ 
When the Emperor Joseph died, the valet re- 
turned a document which required the empe- 
ror’s signature, saying, ‘“‘The emperor signs 
no more!’’ So entirely was he kept in igno- 
rance of such things, that he once sent to an 
old aunt one of her favorite dishes, four years 
after her death! 

Kaunitz has been called the Richelieu of 
Austria ; and so great was the influence he ex- 
erted upon the surrounding nations, that he 
was often styled the “‘driver of the European 
coach.”’ He survived the empress and her son 
Joseph, and died at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. 


——— _ ~-e 
WAITING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CENTENNIAL FROG.” 


Ou, dreary, cheerless winter day! 

The wind blows cold, fine sleet falls fast, 
Red, swelling buds of elm boughs 

Are crusted with a rime of frost; 

Fair Spring slow tarries with her treasures, 
Affrighted by the north wind’s revel, 
Come, sun, with thy soft April breath 
And warm the timid, shrinting Spring, 
Till in her veins she feels thy fires, 

And yields sweet tribute to thy power 
From every hillside, bank, and dell. 


——_ oe 
BE CONTENT. 


BY AGNES STRANGE. 





Lire has its joys and sorrows, 
Its weals as well as its woes, 

Each of which one and all shall have tasted 
Ere he finish the journey he goes. 


Though the roses have thorns, do not grumble, 
They have sweets, too, which help us to bear; 
In our Saviour’s crown, to save sinners, 
No roses, but all thorns, did he wear. 


Then be cheerful, instead of complaining, 
Like the lovely example he set: 

For our cares and our griefs, howe’er trivial, 
He will never, no, never forget. 





=> 


WE often omit the good we might do in con- 
sequence of thinking about that which it is out 
of our power to do. 
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BY LAURENCE W. BROOKE. 





THE little clock on the bureau had ticked its 
way round to eight o’clock, and, having made 
up its automatic little mind that its owner 
ought to arise, it tinkled out a most musical 
alarm. 

Mr. Henry Macart, in acknowledgment of | 
this summons, opened his eyes, yawned, stared 
solemnly at the ceiling for a few seconds, and 
arose. He made ahasty toilet; and as it near- 
ed completion, he turned and glanced around 
the room in search of some article of apparel, 
when his eye was caught by a spray of artifi- | 
cial roses lying onthe floor. In his amazement 
he let his brush fall clattering to the floor, and 
with eyes and mouth wide open stood contem- 
plating the flowers. Finally, having assured 
himself he was not dreaming, he crossed the 
room, picked them up, turned them over, and 
with the muttered exclamation, ‘‘ Thunder!’ 
put them away. 

Presently going into the front room, he 
stumbled over something which, on inspection, 
proved to be a very dainty pair of white boots. 
Mr.- Macart looked absolutely aghast. The 
boots had evidentiy been worn, but by whom? 
He sat down to think about it; after turning 
it over in his mind, he said to himself angrily :— 

**It’s one of Gershom’s wretched practical 
jokes, I’ll beta hat. There is one thing sure, 
though, and that is he’il not have his laugh, 
for 1’ll never’ acknowledge having found 
them.’’ 

The boots and roses were locked up in one 
of the drawers of his escritoire, and Mr. Ma- 
cart went down stairs to breakfast. 

Henry Macart was art critic for the Specta- 
tor; he had been educated as an artist, was 
possessed of a variety of accomp!ishments, to- 
gether with a considerable fortune. He, to- 
gether with his two friends, Gershom, who 
was an artist, and Calder, whose occupation it 
would be difficult to describe, kept bachelors’ 
hall together. 

At breakfast one morning two months later, 
Calder said :— 

**Macart, old fellow, I have just.the thing 
for our summer trip. My uncle writes me that 
he is preparing for a six or eight weeks’ cruise 
in his steam yacht, and he invites us to join 
him. Icrossed with him two years ago in the 
Sunbeam, and she’s as trig a little sailor as 
you ever saw. Then, another good thing is, 
he has no women to take along, so you’re de- 
lightfully independent. He wants an imme- 
diate answer.’’ 

After some discussion and consideration, 
Calder was authorized to accept for them all. 

A month later the three stood on the deck of 
the Sunbeam, which was getting up steam, and 
making every preparation for an immediate 
VOL. XCV.—15 








start. They were a very unamiable looking 
trio, for the train they came on in had met 
with one detention after another, so that, in- 
stead of getting into Boston the night before 
at five o’clock, they entered that city at three 
in the morning. 

They went at once te their staterooms, 
whence they were suf’moned to breakfast at 
nine. At breakfast they appeared quite pic- 
turesque with their knickerbockers, Calder 
particularly, for it gave him an opportunity to 
exercise his love for gay colors. On this par- 
ticular morning, the muscular attractions of 
his shapely legs were enhanced by a pair of 
scarlet stockings, and around his throat was 
tied a silk handkerchief of many and gay 
colors. 

Calder was already in his place when the 
other two came in, and by his side, to their 
surprise, they saw a young lady; Calder made 
an amused grimace at them as they took their 
Seats. 

Macart, a little to his. disgust, was seated 
next to a Miss Harding, a very pretty young 
lady, who was soon drawn into conversation 
with the man on her right, and to whom he 
did not then giveasecond thought. The young 
lady opposite, and, indeed, the only other young 
lady, was a sparkling brunette, who kept Cal- 
der in a state of uproarious hilarity by her 
funny stories and bright sallies. 

‘*Flippant, probably, and thinks it’s wit,’’ 
was Macart’s mental comment; and then, be- 
coming interested in an animated diseussion 
of politics going on at the other end of the 
table, he became perfectly oblivious of ladies 
and their characteristics. 

You must not think he was ill-natured—no- 
thing of the kind; he had had very little in- 
tercourse with women, and he had so many 
literary and artistic interests that he had never 
regarded them as companions. They were 
useful and most desirable in art, but in real 
life they required so much care and attention, 
that—well the play wasn’t worth the candle. 

The young lady who sat next Macart was 
Minna Harding, a niece of the elder Calder. 
Mrs. Harding sat at the head of the table, 
flanked on either side by elderly friends of her 
brother. Ethel Marston was Minna’s intimate 
friend, and was invited on that account. 

One evening, as Macart was leaning over the 
railing, idly watching the waves rush past, and 
smoking, he heard singing from the other end 
of theboat. He groaned inwardly as he heard 
Calder’s unmelodic attempts to sing tenor, and 
the soprano was not very strong; but, pre- 
sently, a lovely, rich contralto voice sang out 
alone. As the last verse of the ‘ Louley’’ 
reached him, the attraction was too great, and, 
walking forward, he found the singers in the 
bow of the boat, the two girls and Calder. 
After this he sang tenor, and they found among 
the other men one with a fair bass voice, and 
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every evening they sang German part songs 
and English glees, with occasional solos. 

Of course, after the singing was over, it be- 
came quite natural to linger and talk. The 
attractions of a calm sea and a full moon are 
great temptations to late hours. One evening 
the talk took the form of shipwreck and bur- 
giar stories of the most ghastly kind. Finally, 
Minna said :— 

‘*Well, a friend of mine had the most thrill- 
ing experience in New York last winter. She 
was visiting some friends who were in mourn- 
ing, and, consequently, not going out at all”— 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by Ethel, 
who said hastily :— 

“Excuse me, Minna, but I don’t think she 
wishes to have that told.”’ 

“Oh, it won’t matter, just telling Mr. Ma- 
cart and Mr. Davis! You won’t either of you 
repeat it, will you?” 

Both men replied readily enough in the nega- 
tive, so Minna proceeded with her story. 

‘Well, as I said, Agnes’ friends (that’s not 
really her name, but I must call her something) 
were in mourning, so her uncle offered to take 
her to the charity ball. They reached home 
about two o’clock, and, after seeing Agnes 
safely into the house, her uncle drove off. 
Agnes took up her long train and crept softly 
up stairs, so as not to waken her friends. She 
went into the front room, which was the family 
sitting-room, took off her boots and wraps, and 
went softly through into the back room, which 
she shared with the young lady she was visit- 
ing. She went tothe bureau to get something, 
when it struck her the appearance of the room 
was odd, and, on closer inspection, the bureau 
did not look like her friend’s at all. Agnes 
turned around to see whether Kate was there, 
and it wasn’t Kate at all. You see the gas 
was turned down so low that she hadn’t, to be 
nautical, taken her bearings till now. What 
te do she didn’t know; she didn’t dare to stir, 
and to her intense horror she discovered on a 
stand beside the bed a pistol. She stood trans- 
fixed with fright, but finally concluded the best 
thing she could do would be to get out of the 
house as soon as possible. She hada dreadful 
time finding the key, but she did find it at last, 
and carefully stole down stairs and into the 
street. She found she was a block below her 
friend’s house, so she hurried along till she 
came to it, unlocked the door and went in. 
She had just strength enough to crawl up 
stairs, and into her friend’s room, before she 
fainted dead away. The funniest part was 
that in her haste she left her shoes in the 
strange house. I wonder what the people 
thought when they found them ?”’ 

The next day Macart made the most of his 
many opportunities for entering into conversa- 
tion with Minna and Ethel. As he was the 
present possessor of the boots, he wanted to 
know the name of their former owner. It 





quite aroused an interest in young ladies in 
general, to find he was the actual possessor of 
some of a particular young lady’s party finery. 
As both girls were evidently intimate with his 
young lady, either could give him the desired 
information. Ethel was so bright that he soon 
became her firm friend, and even admirer. It 
was a surprise to him to find himself each day 
by her side, laughing at her sallies and reply- 
ing tothem. He found she was a really culti- 
vated young woman, well-read, but never 
booky, and interested in everything. When he 
found she was learning to sketch, he gave her 
lessons in the drawing and coloring of waves. 

One lovely summer day as they lay at anchor 
in the Bay of Chaleur, the two sat sketching 
the same view. Macart had almost forgotten 
his young lady, butas he was telling Ethel about 
how he and his two friends kept bachelors’ hall 
together, it suddenly occurred to him, and he 
asked :— 

‘*Miss Marston, do you know the young 
lady’s name who got by mistake into the wrong 
house?” 

Ethel: ‘* Yes, but she wouldn’t like to have 
it told,”’ 

Macart: “I should like very much to know 
it.”’ 

Ethel: ‘‘Did you say to wash the whole of 
this with cobalt? My blues look so cold, and 
the effect of this blue sky, blue water, and 
blue landscape in the distance is warm in real- 
ity, only 1 don’t know how to make it look so.” 

Macart: “Wash with ultramarine ash, and 
I’ll tell you ‘what to do afterwards. I wish 
you would tell me that young lady’s name; I 
won’t tell any one.”’ 

Ethel: “*Why do you care to know? I don’t 
see what Minna wanted to tell that story for; 
anyway, I—”’ 

Macart: ‘‘ You what?” 

Ethel: ‘‘Nothing.”’ 

Macart: “I think she was a very brave girl ; 
I should like to know her. Is she bright?” 

Ethel: ‘‘I don’t know; no, she’s not bright. 
Of course, she’s not an idiot, but she’s not 
brilliant. Old Mr. Van Riper was complaining 
yesterday that he couldn’t keep a cow in New 
York because it was impossible for her to get 
sufficient exercise. I advised him to buy hera 
pocket gymnasium ; now, if she only required 
mental exercise, I should at once advise Mr. 
Van Riper to call in your services.’ 

Macart: ‘‘That’s hard on me; I didn’t know 
you could give such digs.” 

Ethel: ‘I don’t often; only I think I’ve 
exhibited a cow-like patience, and I won’t be 
questioned any more. Besides’ (gathering up 
her things), “‘ I ought to go to Minna.” 

Macart: “No, waita minute. You look so 
guilty, 1 believe it was you yourself.’’ 

Ethel: “I! what an idea!” 

Macart: “Absurd, isn’t it? But confess 
now, didn’t you go to the charity ball?” 
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Ethel: “ When?” | 

Macart: ‘‘ Last winter, of course.’’ 

Ethel: ‘‘ Yes, I happened to go, but I won’t 
answer any more questions.” 

She was off before he could say any more. | 
That evening, however, he got her ina corner, | 
and, sitting in front of her, kept her there, He 
said :— 

“You wore violets to the charity ball, didn’t 
you?” 

Ethel: ‘I won’t answer any questions.” 

Macart: ‘“‘You wore a wreath of violets 
fastened in your hair with green feathers.’’ 

Ethel, laughing: ‘1 didn’t.” 

Macart; “Don’t fit, I saw your flowers.”’ 

Ethel: ‘“‘I wore roses, so you ’re all wrong.” 

Macart: ‘Yes, a cluster of peacock blue, 
cardinal red, and yellow roses.” 

Silence on her part. 

Macart: “‘ You’d better acknowledge it, for 
I know it was you.” 

Just then, to Macart’s disgust, they were 
joined by Calder and Minna Harding. 

Ethel managed not to be left alone with him 
again during the remaining two weeks of the 
voyage. The following winter, however, she 
made Minna Harding a long visit, in the course 
of which Macart saw a great deal of her. 

One evening coming to call, he found Ethel 
alone, and, after talking some time, Ethel 
said :— 

“Mr. Macart, I think I was over-particular 
last summer when I wouldn’t acknowledge the 
ownership of those shoes ; they were mine, and 
if you really have them, I should like to have 
them returned.” 

Macart: ‘Certainly, when shall I bring 
them?” 

Ethel: ‘‘ Let me see, you’re coming to dinner 
on Tuesday, why not bring them then? You 
could leave them on the stand in the hall, and 
I’ll have them taken away; or, if the package 
is addressed to me, they’ll think it has come 
from a store. I shall be a thousand times | 
obliged to you, and—you won’t say anything | 
about it to any one, will you?” 

Macart: ‘Certainly not; but I warn you I | 
shall ask a favor of you in return.”’ 

Ethel: ‘‘ What is it? I hope it will be some- | 
thing sufficiently difficult to prove how really | 
grateful I am to you for never having told of 
the shoes.”’ 

Macart, gravely: ‘‘I sincerely trust it will be 
the easiest thing you ever had to do.” 

Ethel laughed uneasily, and, to change the 
subject, asked him to try the new violin Mr. 
Harding had purchased the day before, and 
which herdeclared was a genuine Stradivarino. 

She insisted on his playing first one thing, 
and then another, till the return of the family 
broke up the téte-d-téte. 

Tuesday evening just before going into the | 
dining-room, Ethel came in. She had pur- | 
posely delayed her entrance till they were all | 








in the drawing-room. Atall the previous din- 
ners when Macart had been present, she had 
managed to be taken out by some one else, but 


| at this one she had, to Minna’s surprise, acqui- 


esced entirely when it was proposed that Ma- 
cart should take her in to dinner. 
When the conversation had become quite 


| brisk and general at the table, she said re- 


proachfully :— 

“You didn’t keep your promise.” 

‘Yes, I did,’’ said Macart. 

Ethel: ‘I looked for the package on the 
stand, and it wacn’t there. Where did you 
put it?” 

Macart: “I told you I’d give them to you, 
but 1 intend to give them personally, not that 
way.” 

Ethel: ‘‘Oh!’’ 

After dinner, Macart asked her to show him 
a picture in another room, a little library which 
was across the hall. When they reached it, 
they found the gas was not lighted, and Ethel 
would have rung for a servant to light it, but 
Macart would not permit her todo so. The 
light from the hall was sufficient, particularly 
as the grate-fire made such pretty flickering 
lights and shadows. 

Going to the hall, he returned with a box. 

‘Do you remember your promise to do me 
a favor?’ he asked, as he opened the box. 

Taking the shoes from him, and examining 
them, Ethel said :— 

‘Yes, indeed. The shoes are really mine, 
and Iam more deeply obliged for your kind- 
ness than I can tell you, so I’m glad you’!ll let 
me do something.” 

Macart: ‘I don’t want you to do anything 
just now, I want you to say something.’’ 

Ethel: ‘‘ What shall I say ?” 

Macart, coming to her and taking both her 
hands in his: ‘‘You’ve said the shoes were 
yours, sweetheart, and I want you to say that 
you are mine.” 

She let him hold her hands and study her 
face, though she never raised her eyes from 
the floor. 

As she did not speak, and her head was so 
much inclined thatin the dim light of the room 
he could not see what its expression was, he 
began to feel doubtful. After a little time he 
said :— 

“Ts it so very hard to say? You know you 
wished for something difficult, but I hoped it 
would be easy.”’ 

She put her head down o:; his shoulder, and 
let him put his arms around her, and whisper- 
ed — 

‘‘Don’t make me say it.’’ 

Macart returned her roses, too; and, know- 
ing they must already have been missed from 
the drawing-room, he went back to it, while 
Ethel ran up stairs to put away the restored 
and now invaluable shoes. 

She took time to re-arrange and adorn her- 
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self with the roses ; and with cheeks more rosy 
than the flowers, re-entered the drawing-room. 

How Minna laughed and cried over her when 
the next evening, after Macart had spent an 
hour with Ethel in the library, she came to 
Minna and held out her hand to her, resplen- 
dent with the glitter of a large solitaire dia- 
mond! 

“You don’t mean it?” said Minna. 

Ethel laughed and nodded, and then, putting 
her head in Minna’s lap, cried heartily. 

“When did it happen?” said Minna; “just 
now?” 

“No,”’ Ethel said, “last night after dinner.’’ 


That was all Minna could find out about it. | 


Ethel would tell her nothing else. 
They were married in Boston, at Ethel’s 
home. The day before the wedding, Macart 


took her hand, as they stood together in the | 
and said, among a | 


library before the grate, 
great many other things :— 

‘Mistress Goody, you musn’t forget to wear 
the two shoes.” 

They keep the shoes and the roses as sou- 
venirs of the charity ball; and the sketches 
are kept together in the same portfolio as ten- 
der memorials of the Sunbeam. 
~oo ——— 
AT NOON. 


BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 





I BASK within the noontide glow 

Beside a merry brook, whose low, 
Sweet voice distinct I hear P 
As of a naiad near. 


The hush of nature is as if 

The moonlight flooded vale and cliff 
With lustre dim and white 

At the still noon of night. 

A wanderer, whose feet have pressed 
A foreign soil, I come to rest 

Beneath the same blue sky 

I loved in days gone by. 

As from an ever sunny clime, 

The memories of the olden time 
Throng round me, overcome 

With a great grief and dumb. 

Swift is time in his onward flight, 

The blush of morning’s rosy light 

Is faded oversoon 

In the bright glare of noon. 

And swift the evening shades come on, 
When, dropping down the sky, the sun 
Knows the eclipse of night 

In lands that know no light. 


toe 


Mopssty is to merit as shades to figures in a 
picture, giving it strength and beauty. 

TRUE liberty consists in the privilege of en- 
joying our own rights— not in the destruction 
of the rights of others. 

THOUGH a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
to inevitable destruction. 


ACTING CHARADE. 
BY S ANNIE FROST. 


RIVALRY. 

Characters. 

| ROBERT WILLARD, an old country farmer. 

| Suste WILLARD, his niece. 

| ADOLPH WILLARD, his nephew, @ oily Sop. 
awyer. 











| = 
| EARNEST LOVEJOY, SUSIE’s lover, a 


| AMy LovEJoy, EARNEsT’s sister. 


| Scene I.—A pleasant sitting-room in ROBERT 

| WILLARD’s farm-house, with flowers, neat fur- 

| niture, and open windows. 

Scenes II. and 111.—Scame as Scene I. 

Susrze’s and EARNEsT’s dress must be simple 

and suited to quiet country life. 

| ADOLPH must wear an exaggerated dandy dress 

| tn first and third scene, and @ farmer's dress in 

| second scene. 

Amy must dress in the extreme of the prevailing 

| fashion, with a great deal of jewelry and orna- 
ment. 


Scene I.—RIVAL. 
ScENE.—Curtain rises, discovering SUSIE water- 
ing some flowers in room, ROBERT WILLARD 
walking up and down. 


R. Willard. Since you wish to speak to Ear- 
nest yourself, I shail not interfere; but you 
must promise me to tell him the exact terms 
of my proposal. 

Susie. I will tell him. When do you expect 
my cousin? 

RR. Willard. In the next train. I am going 
now to the depot to meet him. And here 
comes Mr. Lovejoy up the garden path. 

[£xit RoBERT WILLARD. 

Susie. (Coming forward.) I wish Grandfather 
Willard had thrown his money into the river! 
Why could he not have left it to Uncle Robert 
without any conditions? But (smiling) I am 
not much afraid that Earnest will yield to any 
rival. He loves me too well. 


Enter EARNEST. 

Earnest. Good-morning, Susie! You see, I 
have answered your note as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

Susie. Thank you! I sent for you to—to— 

Earnest. Inform me of a matter of some im- 
portance, your note said. 

Susie. Yes; you know, Earnest, Uncle Rob- 
ert has never really consented to our engage- 
ment. 

Earnest. Don’t—don’t tell me, Susie, you are 
going to break it! 

Susie. No, but I am afrajd your love will be 
put to rather a severe test. 

Earnest. I do not fear any test. . 

Susie. Uncle Robert’s love of farming and a 
country life amounts to a perfect monomania, 
as you are aware. 

Earnest. All who know him must have found 

that out. 
Susie. And it has been one of his great an- 

















noyances that Grandfather Willard lived in 
the city, and kept my cousin Adolph there. 

Earnest. Weil? 

Susie. Grandfather Willard, as you have 
heard, was very anxious to have Cousin 
Adolph and I marry each other; but Uncle 
Robert opposed my being taken to the city. 
But now grandfather has left a large fortune 
to Uncle Robert, that he is to hold in trust for 
Adolph and myself, giving us whatever pro- 
portion he pleases when we marry, and leaving 
us the whole when he dies, if we obey him. 

Earnest. (Gloomily.) I see. He means to 
insist upon the marriage. 

Susie. Not at all. He knows that I love 
you, and he means to give an equal chance to 
you and to your rival. 

Barnest. ( Brightening.) And what is our 
love-test to be? . 

Susie. You are to abandon your books for 
the summer, Adolph his city pleasures, and to 
work upon the farm. Whichever succeeds in 
raising the best crop, showing the best cattle 
and poultry— 

Earnest. In short, proving himself the best 
farmer? 

Susie. Exactly. Whichever proves the best 
farmer, dear Earnest, is to have half of grand- 
father’s money. 

Harnest. And your hand? 

Susie. No, I will not be the subject of such 
competition. 

Earnest. But why, then, need there be any 
test? 

Susie. Because I will not be a portionless 
bride, if you succeed. The money will de 
mine and yours. 

Earnest. I do not care for the money. 

Susie. But I care to please Uncle Robert, 
who has been my second father all my life. I 
will be true to you, Earnest, in any case; but 
it will make me much happier if you can win 
Uncle Robert’s cordial consent to our mar- 
riage. : 

Earnest. And you think I can do that by 
proving myself a good farmer? 

Susie. I am sure that you can. 

Earnest. My success, then, shall astonish 
you. (Walks to window.) Susie, come here! 

Susie. (Going to window.) What is it? 

Earnest. Can that be my rival? 

Susie. It must be. Uncle Robert must have 
been too late for the train. Poor fellow! 

Earnest. 
Fancy that necktie behind a plough! 


Suste. Don’t laugh, Earnest; he is coming in. | 


Enter ADOLPH. 
Adolph. Aw--young woman—can you tell 
me if this is Mr. Willard’s place ? 
Earnest. (Imitating drawl.) It is Robert 
Willard’s farm, sir—aw—but he is out. 
Susie. (Aside to EARNEST.) Don’t; I shall 
be seriously offended. 


ACTING CHARADE. 
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Earnest. (Aside to Suse.) I am already. 
What does he mean by addressing you as if 
you were a servant girl? 

Susie. (To Apoutpx.) I think you must be 
my cousin Adolph Willard. 

Adolph. Aw—yes—you are Susan ? 

Susie. Yes, I am Susan. Will you take a 
chair, until Uncle Robert comes in? 

Adolph. Thank you! (Sits down.) I am 
horribly fatigued. Itramped, actually walked, 
| all the way from the station. 

Earnest. ( Aside.) About a quarter of a mile! 

Adolph. Can you give me a fan? 

Susie. Certainly. (Hands a palm leaf fan.) 

Adolph. (Languidly fanning himself.) This 
is horribly heavy. Dear me! it is overpower- 
ingly hot. 

Enter Amy. 

Amy. (Affectedly.) Good-morning, Susie! 

Susie. Good-morning! My cousin, Mr. Wil- 
lard, Miss Lovejoy. 

(ApoLPH and Amy make elaborate bows.) 

Adolph. ( Aside.) What an exquisite crea- 
ture! 

Amy. (Languidly.) How very warm it is for 
May! 

Susie. (Offering chair.) Do you think so? I 
have been busy since five o’clock, and have 
not felt the heat. 

Amy. You are so robust! I quite envy you 
your rude health. Iam so delicate, I am posi-—_ 


tively fainting. "\ 

Adolph. ( Rising.) Allow me. ( Lefrrts ove J 
Amy, fanning her slowly and gracefully.) & D. 

Earnest. ( Aside to Suste.) Whata tetéhing b» 
tableau ! f 

Susie. I see that I shall have a po 
rival in your sister. 

(EARNEST and SusikE retire to background, 
conversing in dumb show.) ie 

Amy. How refreshing! But you will be 
fatigued. 

Adolph. Never when alleviating the suffer- 
| ing of a fair lady. The sun to-day was over- 
powering. I walked from the station. 

Amy. That immense distance! And over 
| those dreadful country roads ! 

Adolph. Then you are not one of the deni- 

zens of this dreadful village? 

| Amy. (Shuddering.) Oh, no, indeed! I live 
in New York, but I am visiting my brother, 
| who has a law office here. I detest the coun- 
| try! 

Adolph. What is existence without the 
opera? 

Amy. And the theatre. 

Adolph. One’s carriage. 

Amy. And velvet carpets. 

Adolph. Why, Miss Lovejoy, imagine—upon 
my way here—pardon me if I mention it—I 
| met—a—really, to a lady, I hesitate to speak 
| of it—a drove of—pigs! 
| Amy. Disgusting! 









| 
| 
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Adolph. Was it not? I shall, of course, 
destroy this suit of clothes; but, really, it is 
dreadful to be exposed to even a chance of 
such encounters. 

Amy. Dreadful, indeed! 

Susie. (Coming forward.) Are you fond of 
flowers, cousin? 

Adoiph. Of exotics. 

Susie. Then you must admire my Japan 
lily. 

Adolph. (Going with Susie to window.) Aw— 
lovely (raising eyeglass), beautiful! 

Earnest. But you are admiring the wrong 
flower. 

Amy. (Aside.) Jealous! Couldn’t bear to 
have her cousin paying entire attention to me/ 
She might be satisfied with Earnest, and let 
me enjoy a little rational conversation with 
the only gentleman I have seen since 1 came 
here. No one of any taste can admire her rude 
good looks and horrible calico dresses. No, I 
will never fear Susie asa rival. (Aloud.) What 
is the wonderful flower you all admire? 

Earnest. A Japan lily. (Coming forward) 
Susie’s are very perfect. 

Susie. (Coming forward.) My success in 
flower-raising has been very great. I am very 
fond of flowers. 

Earnest. And your garden has no rival in 
the village. 

[Curtain falls.] + 


ScENE II.—Rye. 
ScENnE.— Curtain rises, discovering ROBERT WIL- 
LARD laughing immoderately. 

R. Willard. Bergh will be down upon me 
presently for cruelty to animals, if I keep my 
nephew to his bargain. (Laughs again.) To 
see him mince up to the barn door is enough 
to convulse a stoic. I actually expect to see 
him bow to the cows, as he looks at the hens 
through an eyeglass. But Earnest means 
business. I guess Susie’s head is level. 


Enter Suste. 

Susie. Unele Robert, how long do you intend 
to keep that poor fellow in misery? It is 
positively heartrending to see him. 

R. Willard. Idon’t keephim. I merely told 
him that his grandfather’s fortune must go to 
a farmer. 


Enter EARNEST. 
Farnest. 1 think we might cut the rye to-day, 
Mr. Willard. 
R. Willard. You will come to me for orders! 
Can't you understand that I have turned the 


farm entirely over to you and your companion? | 


Enter ADOLPH. 
Adolph. (As if fainting.) Bless my soul! I 
shall certainly expire. There’s a hornet’s 
nest in that grass, Mr. Lovejoy. 


R. Willard. What grass? 

Harnest. He means in the rye field. 

Adolph. (Faintly.) It is all the same. 

Earnest. (Going out.) Then, I will have the 
rye cut on my own responsibility, Mr. Willard. 

&. Willard. Just as you please. 

Earnest. But 1 will consider it a favor if you 
will give methe benefit of your experience. 

2. Willard. Well, well, come along. 

[Zxeunt ROBERT WILLARD and EARNEST. 

Susie. ( Aside.) Poor Adolph! It is cruel to 
torture him so. (Aloud.) Would you like a 
glass of beer, cousin? 

Adolph. (Shuddering.) No, thank you, I 
never drink—deer/ If I could have an iced 
lemonade ! 

Susie. So you can; and I will crush a few 
strawberries in the glass. { Zxit Susie. 

Adolph. This is really too much. And yet I 
must have some of my grandfather’s money to 
live. Yet, after all, it is a choice of work, and 
no other work can be so bad as this.. These 
| horrible clothes! I am certain that I shall be 
| flayed alive in them, they so irritate my sensi- 
| tive cuticle. And the food! Cabbage! Ugh! 

Corn beef! Faugh! 


Enter Amy. 

Amy. Susie! Oh (dashfully), you here, Mr. 
Willard? I thought Susie was in this room. 

Adolph. She will be here presently. (Offers 
chair.) LIhope you will pardon my dress. I 
did not expect to present myself before a lady 
in such a horrible garb. 

Amy. Do not apologize! My brother has 
told me of Mr. Willard's eecentric wish to turn 
the whole of mankind into farmers. But how 
can you with your sensitive refinements, endure 
this life? 

Adolph. I cannot! It is killing me! 

Amy. Why, these barbarians rise at five 
o’clock. 

Adolph. And eat rye mush and milk! 

Amy. Disgusting f 

Adolph. And then — oh, you can never ima- 
gine it! They open the barn and let out those 
awful horned creatures— 

Amy. Cows? 

Adolph. That is what they call them, I be- 
lieve. And Susan pats them and talks to them 
as if they were pretty pets. 

Amy. Susie is very — very—well, I scarcely 
can find a word—she has né refinement. 

Adolph. Refinement! Why, she eats onions! 
| Amy. (Taking out her vinaigrette.) You 
| make me feel faint! 
| Adolph. Pardon me! I should not have 
| shocked your delicate nerves so rudely. 
| Amy. (Fhintly.) Never mind! I shall soon 
| leave this place, and in the city I hope to re- 
| cover from the many shocks I meet here daily. 

One needs a vinaigrette constanily ! 
| Adolph. Yes—the country perfumes seem to 
me to consist principally of essence of pig sty. 
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Amy. Oh! oh! | Amy. No complexion can stand this country 
Adolph. Again I shock you. Ishall become | | blaze. 
a perfect clodhopper presently ! | Adolph. My hands are blistered! 


. = : . Amy. I never remove my gloves in “he air! 
tht and glass of iced yg 
ae Se yg tas Om e aw Adolph. And my whole system is completely 
shattered ! 


Susie. Here is your lemonade, cousin. Ah, 


Amy, I did not know you were here! I will > 
get another glass. ly I have sympathized with you! 


Amy. Not for me, thank you. Adolph. You give me new life. Can I— 
Adolph. (Offering glass.) Allow me! dare I—hope that your sweet sympathy may 


: : take another name? 
Amy. I could not think of it! You require has , / 
cuits cutee Amy. (Hiding her face with her fan.) You 


Susie. So I thou ht, Amy. Don’t hesitate confuse me! : 
Adolph, since we both rer . Adolph. (Kneeling, and taking her hand.) 


+ ee Loveliest, dearest of women ! 
Adolph. (Sipping lemonade.) You are too , : . 
bind Ih te Geliclons ! Amy. (Bashfully.) Rise! 1 beseech you, 


Amy. It must be. Noone can tell how deep- 


rise ! 
Enter EARNEST ana ROBERT WILLARD. Adolph. Never, until you assure me I may 
R. Willard. 1 ome dinner must be ready. | hope one day to call this little hand my own. 
Susie. And it is! Amy. Dear Adolph! 


Farnest. And after that, Adolph, we will 
attack the field of rye, and soon ear it down. Enter EARNEST and SUSIE. 
Adolph. Cut that enormous field of grass ! Susie. Ohi! 
How? with scissors ? Earnest. We have come at an unfortunate 
Earnest. Not exactly. And itis rye, man, | time. 
not grass. You’ll never makeafarmer at this | A@olph. (Wot perceiving EARNEST and SusiE. ) 


rate. My sweet angel! (isses Amy’s hand.) 
Adolph. I hope I never may! Earnest. I think, dear Susie, I need not fear 
(Bell rings.) any further rivalry from your cousin. 
Susie. Dinner, good folks! (Both come forward. ) 
Adolph. (Offering his arm to Amy.) Allow | — (Rising.) Mr. Lovejoy, good-morn- 
ne. ng 
[ Hreunt ADOLPH and Amy. Amy. Oh, Earnest! (/Tides her face.) 


R. Willard. (Laughing.) Susie, you are cut Earnest. Don’t be bashful, Amy! Susie and 
out, my dear. Your charms can never com- | | have lots of sympathy for lovers—eh, Susie ? 


pete with Amy’s. Susie. (Embracing Amy.) Yes, indeed! 
Susie. I am resigned. (Susie and Amy retire to background convers- 


[Evit Ropert Wunarp. | *%g #n dumb show. 
Earnest. What a couple they will make! Earnest. But you—Adolph—what are you 
Amy has as many frills and notions as your | doing in that dress? You can never drive a 
cousin. But we must not stand talking here, | hay cutter in those clothes ! 


or that rve— Adoiph. Nor in any other! 
Susie. Grass! Earnest. You do not mean to abandon us ?/ 
Earnest. Rye! will not be cut. Adolph. Exactly! One more attempt at 
[Hzewnt Suste and EARNEST, SUSIE singing | farming would, I am quite convinced, be the 
** Comin’ thro’ the rye.’"] death of me. 
[Curtain falls. ] Earnest. It is well that Iam made of tougher 


material—for dear Susie’s sake. 
Adolph. Ah, yes! She is a nice little thing ; 
ScENE ITI.—RIvaLRY. and, since Uncle Robert will give her to no one 

ScENE.—Curtain rises, discovering ADOLPH but a farmer, it is well you can meet his condi- 

adjusting his necktes before @ mirror. tions. 

Adolph. I give it up. Not for fifty times the | Harnest. But your rivalry seemed very for- 
amount of my grandfather’s fortune will I en- | ™idable, since you had the claim of kinship. _ 
dure another day of such misery. And, as for | 44ph. My rivalry! My dear fellow, |, 
Susie, I would scorn to enter into rivalry with | @¥€? had one thought of Susie after I met: 
that great, coarse fellow she admires ! your charming sister. She fills my ideal of 
| lovely womanhood entirely. 

Enter Amy. | Harnest. Amy isavery (ééating) nice little 

Amy. Ah, you look like yourself again! | thing. Iam glad you appreciate her. 

Adolph. You are very kind tosay so, but I | Adolph. Then you will not object to my win- 
assure you it w‘ll be a long time before I feel | ning her hand? 
like myself. I am horribly burned by the | varnest. I have no right nor inclination to 
odious sun! | control her. 
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Adolph. Then we may be brothers as well as 
cousins. 

Earnest. (Shaking Avotrx’s hand.) With 
all my heart, my dear fellow, with all my 
heart. 

(EARNEST joins AMy and SUSIE.) 

Adolph. (Slowly opening his fingers.) Gra- 
cious, what a grip he has! I shan’t be able to 
use my hand for a month ! 


Enter Ropert WILLARD. 

R. Willard. Come, boys—why, bless me, 
Adolph, what have you got that toggery on 
for? 

Adolph. To return to the city, sir. 

R. Willard. Already ! 

Amy. And J, too, Susie, return to-day. I 
came to say farewell. 

Adolph. And you will allow me to be your 
escort ? 

Amy. With pleasure! 

R. Willard. (Aside to Susre.) Any thing 
serious there? (Nodding to ADOLPH and 
Amy.) 

Susie. (Aside to RoBERT WILLARD.) He 
has proposed— 


R. Willard. ( Aside to Suste.) And been ac- | 


cepted ? 
Susie. ( Aside to ROBERT WILLARD.) Yes. 

. R. Willard. (Aside to Sustm.) And you? 
Susie. You know there was never any rivalry 


between Amy and myself, nor between Earnest | 


and Adolph. 

R. Willard. (Aside.) Then here goes. 
(Aloud.) So you are resolved to return to 
the city, Adolph ? 

Adolph. Quite resolved, sir. 

R. Witlard. Well, lad, 1 suppose we can’t all 
be farmers. 

Adolph. 1 certainly cannot be one. 

R. Willard. And I suppose fine gentlemen 
are of some use in the world! 

Earnest. ( Aside.) 1 wonder what? 

R. Willard. So we’\l consider your efforts in 
your favor. 

Adolph. You are very kind! 

R. Willard. So you will find half my father’s 
fortune placed to your credit in the bank. 

Adolph. You are very generous, sir, and I 
thank you most heartily. I never learned 
bread winning, though I had resolved to try to 
do so. 

R. Willard. You had better keep your reso- 
lution ; money may fail you. The other half 
of my father’s estate, Susie, must go to you — 
and (holding out his hand) to my future part- 
ner—Earnest Lovejoy. 

Earnest. (Grasping hand.) Who will faith- 
fully fill his position, sir. 


R. Willard. That is well! Here, Susie! | 
(Joins Suste’s hand and EARNEST'’S. ) 

Adolph. (Leading Amy forward.) Will you 
not congratulate me, uncle, as well as Earnest ? 

R. Willard. With all my heart. Bless me, 


, two weddings will make me young again! 
| Pray postpone your return to town, Adolph, 
| till we set the church bells ringing for adouble 
wedding! 

Earnest. And an end to all— 

( Audience gives word as curtain falis. ) 





AUNT ETHEL’S DIARY. 


Ratny days are sometimes very trying to 
temper and patience; so I found by sad ex- 
perience, when, one rainy Saturday, I stood 
looking moodily out of the window at the rain 
pouring persistently down. I was a school- 
| girl, and to-day, being a holiday, had been set 
apart for an excursion into the woods, in 
search of trailing arbutus and other spring 
flowers ; but the rain had spoiled all our plans, 
_and there was nothing remaining but to con- 
tent one’s self at home. My mother, who was 
| sitting by the window sewing, noticing my 
downcast looks, and remembering my disap- 
pointment, said kindly, “I am sorry, dear, 
that you could not go into the woods to-day ; 
but can you not find something interesting to 
read? There are piles of books that 1 know 
you have never read, in a chest in the attic.’’ 
The thought struck me favorably, and with 
a brightened face I ran swiftly up stairs to the 
attic. 

This room contained, as it were, the débris 
of fermer days—old-fashioned chairs, tables, a 
sofa, an old clock, and a motley collection of 
things no longer useful or ornamental. The 
room was, moreover, hung around with herbs 
of various kinds, whose aromatic odors greeted 
one on entering. The chest mother had spoken 
of was over in one corner by the window, and 
was such a chest as housewives formerly used 
for linen. I raised the iid, and, sure enough, 
there were books sufficient to delight any book- 
worm’s heart, provided he is supposed to have 
that organ. I took out one pile after another, 
until = had raised a barrier of books all around 
me ; and then, taking in my arms the first pile, 
I withdrew to the depths of an easy though 
not elegant-looking rocking-chair, and pro- 
ceeded to ascertain the exact value of my 
treasures. I read the titles and skimmed a 
page or two of the contents here and there 
until about midway of the pile I eame upon a 
small black book, carefully tied up with blue 
ribbon in true-love knots. I untied the ribbon, 
read the word ‘Diary’ on the outside of the 
book, and, looking in the inside, found written 
on the fly-leaf in a dainty, flowing hand, 
| “Ethelberta Armstrong, May, 1834."" ‘Oh, 
| this must be Aunt Ethel’s diary !’’ I said, half 
aloud. My mother’s youngest sister’s name 
was ‘ Ethelberta,’’ and I remembered that she 
| hed had a great reputation as a-belle and 

beauty in her youth. Certainly an oil-painting 
| in our parlor painted of her when about eighteen 
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did not belie such reputation. Retaining the 
book in my hand, 1 sped noiselessly down 
stairs and into the parlor. Standing before 
the picture, I gazed long into the lovely face 
of the writer of the diary. She had been 
painted standing, and one round white arm 
was thrown carelessly over the back of a chair. 
Her face was oval in shape, and the features 
were regular. The luminous eyes were of a 
deep blue, the full red lips were half parted, 
and the whole face was flushed with youth and 
happiness. Over the plump white shoulders 
streamed wavy tresses of sunny hair. She did 
not, however, look simply a pretty piece of 
‘‘pink and white perfection,” but there was 
an expression indicative of something very 
noble and womanly, notwithstanding the child- 
ishness of face and figure. This, then, was 
Aunt Ethel in her youth, and the book that I 
held in my hand was her diary. I opened the 
book and read :— 


SEPTEMBER I1s?f, 1834. 

Dear Diary: I must talk to some one to- 
night, and in the absence of a human confidante 
1 will talk to you, having the satisfaction of 
knowing that I shall not bore you, at least. 
To-day is the first of autumn, and marks the 
close of the happiest summer I have ever 
spent. Let me go over in imagination all that 
happy time. It was my first summer ‘out of 
school,” and as I imagine a butterfly must 
feel when first he issues from his shroud-like 
chrysalis, spreads his wings, and flies through 
the sunshine to taste the honey of the flowers, 
so a girl feels, when, released from the dull 
routine of school life, she is at liberty, for the 
first time, to taste the gayeties of social life. 
These delights may afterwards pall upon the 
taste, yea, crumble to dust, like the “‘apples 
of Sodom,’’ but one can never forget the first 
delicious taste of the hitherto untried fruit. 

I had been from school only a few weeks, 
when one morning [ received an urgent invita- 
tion from Mamie Meredith, a school friend of 
mine, to spend a few weeks with her, prepara- 
tory to her marriage. The Merediths and our 
family had always been intimate, and many 
pleasant weeks asa child I had spent at Mamie’s 
handsome home. 

The invitation was joyfully accepted, and 
one bright summer morning saw me, with a 
couple of trunks containing my wardrobe, on 
board of a train en route for Stratford. My 
attention while riding along was so pleasantly 
occupied with noticing the expressions and 
peculiarities of my fellow travellers that, when 
the conductor sang out “Stratford,” I was 
much surprised that my journey had been so 
speedily accomplished. 

Hastily gathering up my hand-satchel and 
umbrella, I stepped on the platform, and was 
Jooking rather anxiously around, when I felt 
a pair of arms thrown around me, and a 





merry voice said in my ear, ‘‘Oh, here you 
are at last! I had almost given up expecting 
you by this train. Iam delighted tosee you !’’ 
The arms and voice belonged to Mamie Mere- 
dith, of course; and, after having heartily 
returned her embrace, I turned to look for my 
baggage, which I had dropped in my joy at 
seeing Mamie. The baggage, however, I found 
safely cared for by a tall, dark-eyed gentle- 
man, who was regarding with an amused 
smile this exhibition of girlish impulsiveness, 
and whom Mamie now led forward and intro- 
duced as “‘ My brother Paul,” adding playfully 
that she presumed that we needed the intro- 
duction, since I had grown such a beauty ; and 
Paul, thanks to his moustache and side-whis- 
kers, had grown so aged in his appearance 
since we had last met. 

‘Mamie is right,’’ Paul said, ‘‘I needed the 
introduction; but, as for beauty, you know 
you always looked pretty to me. Don’t you 
remember how I used to call you ‘my little 
sweetheart?’ ”’ 

Ah, well I remembered that happy time of 
my childhood !—our rambles over the fields, 
when the blackest and largest berries were 
always gathered by him for me. Well I re- 
membered how he used to carry mein his arms 
over the marshy places, lest the soles of my 
thin shoes should be dampened. 

We soon reached the Meredith Mansion, and 
then Mamie and I hurried away to have what 
school girls call ‘‘a good talk” about old times. 
Afterward, of course, the wedding parapher- 
nalia must be looked at and admired. 

The next morning Paul and I had a charm- 
ing ride over the hills, and the spell of my own 
happiness must have cast a glamour over na- 
ture, for earth never looked before one half so 
fair. I wondered if Paul had enjoyed the ride 
as muchas I had. I did not think it likely, 
though, with such an immature chit as myself. 

That evening, Mamie being busy, Paul pro- 
posed a walk, and we strolled toward the 
lake, and then the water looked so inviting 
that we decided a row on it would be very de- 
lightful. The sun was just setting, and the 
reflection of the bright-hued clouds in the 
water was as if therein a thousand rainbows 
had been shattered. Soon the bright colors 
faded, and sober twilight fell. Then the stars 
came out, one by one, and in their turn were 
reflected in the mirror-like lake. 

We neither of us had spoken for some time. 
I was absorbed in the natural beauty around 
me, and I thought that he was similarly occu- 
pied, until, glancing at him, I found his eyes 
fixed upon my face, with so much tenderness 
and longing in their depths that I could not 
bear his gaze, and turned quickly away again, 
while I could feel the hot blood suffusing my 
face. ‘Why do you turn away, dearest?’ he 
said, gently. ‘‘Do you not already know that 
I love you, and have always loved you since 
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those childish days? Raise your eyes, darling, 
and let me read my answer in them.” 

Right well my eyes must have spoken my 
answer, for in a moment I was clasped to his 
breast, and his kisses were showered on my 
face, while he whispered low, ‘‘ Mine forever !’’ 
It was a blissful couple that walked from the 
boat-house that evening. 

I charged Paul not to tell any one of our en- 
gagement, not even Mamie, for it had hap- 
pened in so short a time. He said that it 
might seem short to me, but it had been long 
to him, who had loved me since he was in pina- 
fores. Mamie was married with all due cere- 
mony, and my secret was so well kept that no 
suspicion of engagement arose in the family. 


OcTOBER 1st, 1834. 

AGAIN, dear Diary, I come to talk to you, 
but my heart to-night is not so light, and al- 
ready the horizon of my youth is skirted with 
clouds. Paul, my first, my only love, is false! 
It seems he was but flirting with me, pleased 
for the nonce with my innocence and fresh- 
ness. How cold and hard a spurned love 
makes one’s nature! Already I feel myself 
congealing, and becoming more uncharitable 
toward human failings. It is just one week 
since I received that letter from Mamie, in 
which she went into raptures over a Miss Du- 
pont, praising her beauty and her manners 
most highly. She added that she thought Paul 
admired her extremely, that he was very de- 
voted, and that she seemed to reciprocate his 
admiration. Little did she dream of the pang 
that she sent through my heart when she 
spoke thus lightly of Paul’s attentions to the 
fair stranger. Well, pride shall take the place 
of my false love, and I will banish him from 
my heart and from my lips. 


May 1st, 1835. 

Dear Drary: I am just as happy as I can 
be, and I wish that you could share my happi- 
ness. Paul is true! I feel like singing and 
shouting those blissful words all the day. 
The fair stranger was engaged to his most 
intimate college friend, and it was as a cour- 
tesy to him that he paid herattention. Mamie, 
of course, not knowing of Miss Dupont’s en- 
gagement, thought it very likely that two such 
handsome and agreeable people as Paul and 
Miss Dupont, thrown into each other’s society, 
would make a match, and wrote to me accord- 
ingly. All this, however, I should never have 
known, and would have gone on breaking my 
heart in secret if Paul had not himself come to 
investigate matters ; for I had returned all his 
letters, and had sent back, unopened, the letters 
which I had received from him sinee Mamie’s 
fatal letter. As the result of the investigation, 
Paul and I are to be married to-morrow. To 
prevent any further jealousy on my part, Paul 
says. I only smile and tell him he ought to feel 





highly complimented, for there are not many 
men that I could love sufficiently to be jealous 
of. I have regained my health and spirits, 
and I heard my old nurse tell mother the other 
day that “Miss Ethel never looked so pretty 
in her life,’ and my mirror echoes the state- 
ment. Never was I so happy in my life, and 
love and happiness are great beautifiers. 


Thus ended the diary, and, as I closed the 
book, I noticed that dusk had fallen. Pres- 
ently the tea-bell sounded from the dining- 
room, and my rainy day was over. 


—_—————— oO 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

IMAGINATION plays sad antics even with the 
most sensible people among us. Buckland, the 
distinguished geologist, one day gave a dinner, 
after dissecting a Mississippi alligator, having 
asked a good many of the most eminent of his 
classes to dine with him. His house and all 
his establishment were in good style and taste. 
His guests congregated. The dinner-table 
looked splendid with glass, china, and plate ; 
and the meal commenced with excellent soup. 
** How do you like the soup?” asked the doctor, 
after having finished his own plate, addressing 
a famous gourmand of the day. ‘‘ Very good, 
indeed,’ answered the other; ‘‘turtle, is it 
not? I oniy ask because I do not find any 
green fat.’’ The doctor shook his head. “I 
think it has something of a musky taste,’’ said 
another; ‘‘not unpleasant, but peculiar.’’ 
**All alligators have,” answered Buckland, 
**the cayman particularly so—the fellow whom 
I dissected this morning, and whom you have 
just been eating.”’ There was a general rout 
of the whole guests. Every one turned pale. 
Half a dozen started up from the table. Two 
or three ran out of the room; and only those 
who had stout stomachs remained to the close 
of an excellent entertainment. ‘See what 
imagination is!’ said Buckland. ‘‘If I had 
told them it was turtle, or terrapin, or bird- 
nest soup, salt-water amphibia, or fresh, or the 
gluten of’a fish from the maw of a sea-bird, 
they would have pronounced it excellent, and 
their digestion been none the worse. Such is 
prejudice !’’ ‘ But was it really an alligator?’ 
asked a lady. ‘* As good a calf’s head as ever 
wore a coronet.”’ 


os 





A PROMISE should be given with cautior and 
kept with care. It should be made with the 
heart and remembered by the head. 

Day and night yield us contrary blessings, 
and at the same time assist each other by giv- 
ing fresh lustre to the delights of both. 

Ir is the highest duty, privilege, and pleas- 
ure for great men to earn what they possess, 
to work their own way through life, to be the 
architects of their own fortunes. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


KNITTED CURTAINS. edge, gyn) - pea gon ae "+ 

Ir for bed curtains, use long wooden needles | taking off the first stitch. ese will no 
No. 7, and No. 8, 3-thread cotton; if wished included in the recipe. 1s¢ row. Over, slip 1, 
lighter and more transparent, No. 11 cotton. knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch over, over, 
Each pattern takes 26 stitches, and it would | 5 plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped 





Fig. 1.—Infant’s Basket. See page 2 
be well to try the pattern through, with one | stitch over, 5 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
additional stitch at each end for the edge, be- pass slipped stitch over, over, 1 plain, over, 1 


fore casting on the whole number requisite | plain, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
for a curtain, to be sure that it is understood, | gether, over, 1 plain; repeat from the begin- 


hi 


{ 





Pailin 








Fig. 2.—Infant’s Basket. See page 252. 
and to avoid the chance of mistakes in the very | ning. 2d and every alternate row, purl, except 
long rows. For a curtain, cast on loosely 370 | edge stitches. 3d row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
stitches, in which the pattern will be repeated | gether, pass slipped stitch over, over, 4 plain, 
, 14 times, and 3 stitches left at each end for the | slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 4 plain, 
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over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 1 
plain; repeat. 5th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass stitch over, over, 3 plain, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 3 plain, over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 3 
plain, over, 1 plain, over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain; 
repeat. 7th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass stitch over, over, 2 plain, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass stitch over, 2 plain, over, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 4 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 4 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain ; repeat. 
9th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch 
over, over, 1 plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stitch over, 1 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass stitch over, over, 5 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, 5 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stitch over, over, 1 plain; repeat. 11th row. 
Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, 6 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 6 plain, over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 1 
plain; repeat. 13th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain, over, 
1 plain, over, knit 2 together, over, 6 plain, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 6 plain, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 


over, 1 plain; repeat. 15th row. Over, slip 1, | 


knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, knit 2 
together, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, knit 
2 together, over, 5-plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass stitch over, 5 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain; repeat. 
17th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stiteh over, over, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 
2 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch 
over, over, 4 plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stitch over, 4 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass stitch over, over, 1 plain; repeat. 19¢h 
row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch 
over, over, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 3 plain, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, 3 plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch 
over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stitch over, over, 1 plain; repeat. 2lstrow. Over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 
4 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 4 plain, over, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 2 plain, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 2 plain, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 
over, 1 plain; repeat. 23d row. Over, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 5 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 5 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass stitch over, 1 plain, over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass stitch over, over, 
1 plain; repeat. 25h row. Over, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass stitch over, over, 6 plain, over, 


1 plain, over, 6 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 to- | 


gether, pass stitch over, over slip 1, knit 2 to- 


| gether, pass stitch over, over, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
| gether, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain; repeat. 
| 27th row. Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
stitch over, over, 6 plain, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass stitch over, 6 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass stitch over, over, 1 plain; re- 


peat. 28th row. Purl. Then repeat from 1st 
row for the length required. If on trial of 


one pattern the knitting be thought too coarse, 

No. 10 needles may be used with No. 11 cotton. 

In getting up the curtains, after washing and 

starching them a little (not too much), they 
| should be pinned out on the floor over a sheet 
and allowed to dry. Never iron or mangle 
them. 


_—>o- 


INFANT'S BASKET. 

Or wicker-work ; the outside is ornamented 
by working the wicker over in long stitches 
with Berlin wool of three shades. The inside 
is padded, and lined with blue silk at the sides ; 
| the bottom is covered with embroidered piqué. 
The spray shown in Fig. 2 is the pattern used, 
and the feather stitch is worked in squares ; the 
drape, a portion of which is given in full size in 
Fig. 2, is also of piqué worked with white cotton. 
This is tacked to the basket so that it may be 
taken out and washed. The basket is orna- 
mented round the top by a quilling of ribbon ; 
a bow of ribbon is placed on each handle. It 
will be found to be a very pretty and useful 
| basket. 











CIGAR-CASE. 


THE foundation is of card-board, one part of 
| which fits into the other. The inside is six 
| inches in length, and seven inches in cireum- 
| ference. The outer part is a trifle larger in 

circumference, so as to slip over easily, and 
| about one inch shorter. The card-board must 


Fig. 1. 








| ever color is preferred, and sewn together. 
| Fig. 2 gives the detail of the crochet with 
which the ease is covered, which is worked 
with gold thread and colored silk. Make a 
| chain (with the silk) sufficiently long to go 
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sound the case, join round the work, two 
doubles, four chain, pass over three stitches 
of previous row. Repeat until the work is 
large enough to cover the outer part of case. | 
3egin to work again from the bottom (this | 


time with the gold thread), and work one | 
double between the two doubles of silk, six 


Fig. 2. 





chain. Repeat. When this part is finished, 
work a row of doubles round each edge, slip 
it on the case, and sew it together at the end 
with a needle threaded with the gold thread. 
Another piece of crochet must be worked in 
the same way to cover the end of under part 
of case. 
sisal 
CASE FOR CARTES-DE-VISITE. 


THE case is made of gray jardinére canvas, 
and is embroidered with blue and black filo- 





Fig. 1. 





selle silk. The case is then lined with Jute- 
string and fitted with straps of blue sarcenet 


Fig. 2. 





ribbon, as shown in Fig. 1. A button and but- 
tonhole are used for the fastening, and the case 
is edged with overcast stitches of blue silk. 





CASKET FOR CIGARS. 

Fie. 2 represents a section of the border. 
The design is worked with colored wool and 
purse silk. The centre star of the lid is em- 
broidered with red wool and yellow purse 


Fig. L 


silk, edged with green and blue wool, and 
yellow silk. The vandykes are embroidered 
with pale-yellow, green, red, and lilac wool, 
and with yellow silk. The colors of the 
‘border must correspond with those of the lid. 
A band of velvet fastened on with small brass 


Fig. 2. 








studs is then fastened round the lid. The in- 
side of the box is lined with stamped gold 
paper, and four brass knobs are screwed on 
for the feet. The holes through which the 
embroidery is worked are pierced with a small 
drill. 





<> 
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DIAGRAMS OF 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


F 1G. 1 shows a child’s chemise ready made. 

Fig. 2. The diagram of cutting the skirt. 
Take the length of muslin required, and cut 
gore as indicated from C to D, leaving open 
for sleeve from E to F; the neck is sloped out 
from A to E. 
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FASHIONABLE HANDKERCHIEFS, WITH CORNERS MARKED WITH LETTERS IN 
COLORS TC MATCH BORDERS. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


QUALITIES OF THE ARTICLES OF FOOD NOW IN 
COMMON USE. 

Beef.—When this is the flesh of a bullock of middle 
age, it affords a good and strong nourishment, and 
is peculiarly well adapted to those who labor or take 
much exercise, It will often sit easy upon stomachs 
that can digest no other kind of food; and its fat is 
almost as easily digested as that of veal. 

Veal is not a proper food for persons suffering from 
indisposition, and should not be given to febrile pa- 
tients. It affords less nourishment and is less digest- 
ible than the flesh of the same animalin a state of 
maturity. The fat of it is lighter than that of any 
other animal, and shows the least disposition to pu- 
trescency. Veal is a suitable food in costive habits ; 
but of all meat it is the least calculated for removing 
acidity from the stomach. 

Mutton, trom the age of four to six years, and fed 
on dry pasture, is an excellent meat. It is of a mid- 
die kind between the firmness of beef and the ten- 
derness of veal. The lean part of mutton, however. 
is the most nourishing and conducive to health; the 
fat being hard of digestion. The head of the sheep, 
especially when divested of the skin, is very tender ; 
and the feet, on account of the jelly they contain, 
are highly nutritive. 

Lamb is not so nourishing as mutton: but it is light 
and extremely suitable to delicate stomachs. 

Pork affords rich and substantial nourishment, 
and its juices are wholesome when properly fed, and 
when the animal enjoys pure air and exercise. ‘ But 
the flesh of hogs reared in towns is both hard of di- 
gestion and unwholesome. Pork is particularly im- 
proper for those who are liable to any foulness of the 
skin. 

Smoked Hams are a strong kind of meat, and 
rather fit for a relish than for diet. It is the quality 
of all salted meat that the fibres become rigid, and 
therefore more difficult of digestion; and when to 
this is added smoking, the heat of the chimney occa- 
sions the salt to concentrate, and the fat between the 
muscles sometimes to become rancid. 

Bacon is also of an indigestible quality, and is apt 
to turn rancid on weak stomachs; but for those in 
health it is an excellent food, especially when used 
with fowl or veal, or even eaten with peas, cabbages, 
or cauljflowers. 

Goat's Flesh is hard and indigestible; but that of 
kids is tentler as well as delicious, and affords good 
nourishment. 

Venison, or the flesh of deer, is of a nourishing 
quality, but is liable to the inconvenience that though 
much disposed to putrescency of itself, it must be 
kept for a little time before it becomes tender. 

The Blood of Animals is occasionally used as an 
aliment, but man could not long subsist upon it unless 
mixed with oatmeal, etc. ; for it is not very soluble 
alane, by the digestive powers of the human stomach, 
and therefore cannot prove nourishing. 

Milk is of very different consistence in different ani- 
mals; but that of cows, being the kind used in diet, 
is at present the object of our attention. Milk, where 
it agrees with the stomach, affords excellent nour- 
ishment for those who are weak and cannot digest 
other aliments. It does not readily become putrid, 
but with some persons becomes sour on the stomach, 
and thence produces heartburn, or gripes, and in 
some constitutions a looseness. The best milk is 








from a cow at three or four years of age, about two 
months after producing a calf. It is lighter, but more 
watery than the milk of sheep and goats: while, on 
the other hand, it is more thick and heavy than the 
milk of asses and mares, which are next in consist- 
ence to human milk. On account of the acid which 
is generated after digestion, milk coagulates in all 
stomachs; but the caseous or cheesy part is again 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and rendered fit 
for the purposes of nutrition. It is improper to eat 
acid substances with milk, as these would tend to 
prevent the due digestion of it. 

Cream is very nourishing, but on account of its 
fatness is difficult to be digested in weak stomachs. 
Violent exercise after eating it will in a little time 
convert it into butter. 

Butter.—Some writers inveigh against the use of 
butter as universally pernicious, but they might with 
equal reason condemn all vegetable oils, which form 
a considerable part of diet in southern climates, and 
seem to have been beneficially intended by nature 
for that purpose. Butter, like every other oily sub- 
stance, has doubtless a relaxing quality, and if long 
retained in the stomach is liable to become rancid; 
but if eaten in moderation it will not produce those 
effects. It is, however, improper in bilious constitu- 
tions. 

Cheese is likewise reprobated by many as extremely 
unwholesome. It is doubtless not easy of digestion, 
and when eaten in a great quantity may overload the 
stomach; but if taken sparingly its tenacity may be 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and it may yield 
a wholesome, nourishing chyle. Toasted cheese is 
agreeable to most palates, but it is rendered more 
indigestible by that process. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Beef Kidney.—Trim, and cut the kidney into 
slices; season them with salt and pepper, and 
dredge them well with flour ; fry them on both sides, 
and when they are done through lift them out, 
empty the pan, and make a gravy for them with a 
small slice of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, pep- 
per, and salt, and a cup of boiling water; shake 
these around, and give them a minute’s simmer- 
ing; add a little mushroom ketchup, lemon juice, 
vinegar, or any store sauce that will give a good 
flavor. Minced herbs are, to many tastes, an im- 
provement to this dish, to which. a small quantity of 
onion shred fine can be added when it is liked. Six 
to nine minutes. 

Beef Olives.—Cut cold under-done beef in slices 
half an inch thick, and four inches square; cover 
them with crums of bread, a little fat, finely shred 
onion, pepper, and salt. Roll the slices up, and fas- 
ten them with a small skewer: then put them intoa 
stew-pan, with the gravy of the joint and a little 
water, and stew them till tender. Serve with beef 
gravy. 

To Roast Beef Heart.—Wash it well, and clean all 
the blood carefully from the pipes; parboil it ten or 
fifteen minutes in boiling water, drip the water from 
it, put in a stuffing which has been made of bread 
crums, minced suet or butter, sweet marjoram, 
lemon thyme, and parsley, seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Put it down to roast while hot, 
baste it well with butter, froth it up, and serve it 
with melted butter and vinegar; or with gravy in 
the dish, and currant jelly in a sauce tureen. To 
roast, allow twenty minutes to a pound. 

To Roast a Haunch of Venison.—Cut off the 
knuckle, trim the flap, and remove the thick skin 
on the flank; nick the joint at the cramp-bone. 
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Spit it, rub it over with butter, sprinkle well with be, and stew them very gently indeed, from three- 


salt, cover it with a sheet of very thin paper, then 


quarters of an hour toa full hour. Add a seasoning 


with a paste of flour and water, and again with pa- | of salt and white pepper when they are half done. 
per; tie it up well with a stout string laced across | When thus prepared, they may be dished over fried 


it; baste it all the time it is roasting. Let it cook 
about four or five hours. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore serving it, remove the paste, throw a handful of 
salt on it, dredge it with flour, and baste with a little 
fresh butter. The gravy should be made as follows: 
Cut two or three pounds of the scrag, or the lean of 
a loin of old mutton, brown it on a gridiron, and put 
it into a saucepan with a quart of water; cover it 
closely, and simmer for an hour; then uncover it, 
and stew the gravy toa pint; season only with salt, 
and color brown, and strain. Cold currant jelly 
should be served on aside dish, or boat. Vegetables, 
French beans and potatoes. 

To Make Sage and Onion Sauce.—Chop fine as 
much green sage leaves as will fill a dessertspoon 
after they are chopped, and chop as much onion 
very fine as will fill a tablespoon after it is chopped, 


and let them simmer gently in a butter saucepan, . 


with four tablespoonfuls of water, fer ten minutes; 
then add half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one ounce of grated bread- 


crums; when these are well mixed, pour to thema | 


quarter of a pint of thin melted butter, or as much 
gravy, and let the sauce simmer a few minutes, stir- 
ring it all the time, and serve it up hot in a sauce 
tureen. 

The Spring, or Fore-loin of Pork.—Cut out the 
bone, and in its place put a stuffing of sage and 
onion, made as directed for roast pork. Skewer it 
in the joint, hang it down to a moderate fire, and al- 
low it about twenty minutes to a pound; but you 
must, give a little more or less time, according to its 
thickness, more than to its weight; only do it slowly 
till rather more than half done, and finish it off with 
a brisker fire. Serve it up with potatoes and apple 
sauce. 

Pork and Beans is an economical dish, but it does 
not agree with weak stomachs. Put a quart of 
beans into two quarts of cold water, and let them 
stand all night near the fire. In the morning pour 
off the water, rinse them well with two or three 
waters poured over them in a colander. Take a 
pound of rather lean pork, salted, score the rind, 
then place the beans just covered with water in the 
kettle, and keep them hot an hour or two; then 
drain off the water, sprinkle a little pepper and a 
teaspoonful of salt over the beans; place them in a 
well-glazed earthen pot, not very wide at the top; 
put the pork down in the beans till the rind only ap- 
pears, fill the pot with water till it just reaches the 
top of the beans; put it in a brisk oven, and bake 
three or four hours. Stewed beans and pork are 
prepared the same way, only they are kept over the 
tire three or four hours instead of in the oven. 





VEGETABLES. 

To Brown Potatoes.—While the meat is roasting, 
and an hour before it is served, boil the potatoes and 
take off the skins; flour them well, and put them 
under the meat, taking care to dry them before they 
are sent to table. The kidney potatoes are best 
dressed in this way. The flouring is very essential. 

Turnips Stewed in Butter (Good).—This is an ex- 
cellent way of dressing the vegetable when it is mild 
and finely grained, but its flavor otherwise is too 
strong to be agreeable. After they have been 
washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, slice the tur- 
nips nearly half an mineh thick, and divide them into 
dice. Just dissolve an ounce of butter for each half 
pound of the turnips, put them in as flat as they can 





} 


or nicely broiled mutton cutlets, or served by them- 
selves. 

Stewed Beet.—Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and 
let it remain until it is cold, then pare and cut it into 
slices ; heat and stew it for a short time in some good 
pale veal gravy (or in strong veal broth for ordinary 
occasions), thicken this with a teaspoonful of arrow- 
root, and half a cupful or more of good cream, and 
stir in, as it is taken from the fire, from a teaspoon- 
ful to a tabiespoonful of vinegar. The beet may be 
served likewise in thick white sauce, to which, just 
before it is dished, miid eschalots may be added. 

String Beans (an Excellent Receipt).—Prepare as 
many young and freshly-gathered beans as will serve 
for a large dish, boil them tender, and drain the 
water well from them. Melt a couple of ounces of 
fresh butter, in a clean saucepan, and stir smoothly 
to it a small desssertspoonful of flour; keep these 
well shaken and gently simmered until they are 
lightly browned, add salt and pepper, and pour to 
them by degrees a small cupful of good veal gravy 
(or, in lieu of this, of sweet, rich cream), toss the 
beans in the sauce until they are as hot as possible ; 
stir quickly in, as they are taken from the fire, the 
beaten yelks of two fresh eggs, and a little lemon 
juice, and serve them without delay. The eggs and 
lemon are sometimes omitted, and a tablespoonful 
of minced parsley is added to the butter and flour; 
but this, we think, is scarcely an improvement. 

A very fine way to Dress Hgg-Plant.—Take ag 
many egg-plants as the size of your family requires ; 
pare; quarter, and boil them, till soft enough to 
mash like turnips. Mash them, add a little bread 
ecrum soaked in milk, butter, chopped parsley, an 
onion boiled and mashed, some butter, pepper, anil 
salt. Mix these well together, and pour it into a 
baking-dish ; cover the top with grated bread, and 
bake it for half an hour. 

Another Way.—Split the egg-plant in half; parboil 
it until soft enough to scrape out the inside, leaving 
the shell whole. Take an onion cut up, pepper, salt, 
parsley, and one egg. Sprinkle in a little flour; stew 
all together with a lump of butter in a saucepan un- 
til thoroughly cooked. Then put them in the shells, 
sprinkle them with crums of bread, and bake them 
till brown. 

Boiled Artichokes.—Cut the stalk even, trim off 
a few of the outside leaves and the points of the oth- 
ers. If young, half an hour will boil chem. Serve 
them with melted butter in as many small cups as 
there are artichokes, to help with each. 

Or: Cut the artichokes in quarters, remove the 
choke, trim the pieces neatly, boil them quickly in 
salt water, dish them, laying the leaves outwards, 
and pour melted butter or white sauce over the 
bottoms. 

Stewed Artichokes.—Strip off the leaves, remove 
the choke, and soak them in warm water for two or 
three hours, changing the water every hour; then 
put them into a stew-pan with a piece of butter 
rolled in Cayenne pepper and flour; a teacupful of 
gravy, and a spoonful or two of ketchup or other 
sauce; add a spoonful of vinegar, or one of lemon- 
juice, before serving; let all stew till the artichokes 
are quite tender, and if necessary thicken the sauce 
with a little more butter. 

To Boil Cabbage and Greens.—A full-grown cab- 
bage, quartered, will require an hour's boiling: a 
young one, half that time. Greens will require 
about twenty minutes quick boiling. In both cases, 
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salt should be put into the water. Savoys should be pudding is also very good with the apples pared, 


boiled whole, and quartered before serving. It has 
been recommended to boil cabbages in two waters ; 
that is, when they are half done to pour off the 
water, and add fresh boiling water. Be careful to 
press the greens as dry as possible. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Luncheon Cake.—Half pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, half ounce of caraway seeds, quarter pound 
of currants, six ounces of moist sugar, one ounce of 
candied peel, three eggs, half pint of milk, one small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub the butter 
into the flour until it is quite fine; add the caraway 
seeds, currants (which should be nicely washed, 
picked, ard dried), sugar, and candied peel cut into 
thin slices; mix these well together, and moisten 
with the eggs, which should be well whisked. Boil 
the milk, and add to it, whilst boiling, the carbonate 
of soda, which must be well stirred into it, and, with 
the milk, mix the other ingredients. Butter a tin, 
pour the cake into it, and bake it in a moderate oven 
from one to one and a half hour. 

Apple Cheesecakes.—Half a pound of apple pulp, 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, quarter of a pound 
of butter, four eggs, the rind and juice of one lemon. 
Pare, core, and buil sufficient apples to make half a 
pound when cooked; add to these the sugar, the 
butter, which should be melted, the eggs, leaving 
out two of the whites, and the grated rind and juice 
of one lemon ; stir the mixture well; line some patty- 
pans with puff-paste; put in the mixture, and bake 
about twenty minutes. 


Piain Buns.—One pound of flour, six ounces of 
good butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one egy, 
nearly a quarter of a pint of milk, two small tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, a few drops of essence 
of lemon. Warm the butter, without oiling it; beat 
it with a wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually 
with the sugar, and mix these ingredients well! to- 
gether. Make the milk lukewarm, beat up with it 
the yelk of the egg and the essence of lemon, and 
stir these to the flour, ete. Add the baking-powder, 
beat the dough well for about ten minutes, divide it 
into twenty-four pieces, put them into buttered tins 
or cups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes. 

Chocolate Cream.—Three ounces of grated choco- 
late, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and a half pint 
of cream, one and a half ounce of clarified isinglass, 
the yelks of six eggs. Beat the yelks of the eggs 
well, put them into a basin with the grated choco- 
late, the sugar, and one pint of the cream; stir these 
ingredients well together, pour them into a jug, and 
set this jugin a saucepan of boiling water; stir it 
one way until the mixture thickens, but do not allow 
it to boil, or it will curdle. Strain the cream through 
a sieve into a basin; stir in the isinglass and the other 
half pint of cream, which should be well whipped; 
mix all well together, and pour itinto a mould which 
has been previously oiled with the purest salad-oil, 
and, if at hand, set it in ice until wanted for table. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Five moderate-sized ap- 
ples, two tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, 
a little grated nutmeg. Mix the flour to a smooth 
batter with the milk, add the eggs, which should be 
well whisked, and put the latter into a well-buttered 
pie-dish. Wipe the apples clean, but do not pare 
them; cut them in halves, and take out the cores; 
lay them in the batter, rind uppermost; shake the 
suet on the top, over which also grate a little nut- 
meg; bake in a moderate oven for an hour, and 
cover, when served, with sifted loaf-sugar. This 
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sliced, and mixed with the butter. 

Raked Batter Pudding.—One and a half pint of 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, two ounces of but- 
ter, four eggs, a little salt. Mix the flour with a 
small quantity of cold milk; make the remainder 
hot, and pour it on to the flour, keeping the mixture 
well stirred ; add the butter, eggs, and salt; beat the 
whole well, and put the pudding into a buttered pie- 
dish; bake for three-quarters of an hour, and serve 
with sweet sauce, wine sauce, or stewed fruit. Baked 
in small cups, very pretty little puddings may be 
made; they should be eaten with the same accom- 
paniments as above. 

German Puffs.—Two ounces of flour, two eggs, 
half pint of new milk, two ounces of melted butter, 
little salt and nutmeg. Let the two eggs be well 
beaten, then mix all the ingredients well together, 
and heat them up just before they are put into little 
cups half full for baking. Bake for a quarter of an 
hour in a hot oven till the puffs are of a nice brown; 
turn out on a flat dish, rub a little butter over each 
puff, and dust on it powdered sugar. 

Crisp Biscuits.—One pound of flour, the yelk of 
one egg, milk. Mix the flour and the yelk of the egg 
with sufficient milk to make the whole into a very 
stiff paste; beat it well, and knead it until it is per- 
fectly smooth. Roll the paste out very thin; witha 
round cutter shape it into small biscuits, and bake 
them a nice brown in a slow oven from twelve to 
eighteen minutes. 


TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS. 

Grease Spots from cotton or woollen materials of 
fast colors, absorbent pastes, purified bullock’s 
blood, and even common soap, are used, applied to 
the spot when dry. When the colors are not fast, 
use fuller’s-earth or pulverized potter’s-clay, laid in 
a layer over the spot, and press it with a very hot 
iron. 

For Silks, Moires, and Plain or Brocaded Satins, 
begin by pouring over the spot two drops of rectified 
spirits of wine; cover it over with a linen cloth, and 
press it with a hot iron, changing the linen instantly. 
The spot will look tarnished, for a portion of the 
grease still remains; this will be removed entirely 
by a little sulphuric ether dropped on the spot, and 
avery little rubbing. If neatly done, no perceptible 
mark or circle will remain; nor will the lustre of 
the richest silk be changed, the union of the two 
liquids operating with no injurious effects from rub- 
bing. Eau de Cologne will also remove grease from 
cloth and silk. 

Fruit Spots are removed from white and fast-col- 
ored cottons by the use of chloride of soda. Com- 
mence by cold-soaping the article, then touch the 
spot with a hair-pencil or feather dipped in the chlo- 
ride, dipping it immediately into cold water, to pre- 
vent the texture of the article being injured. 

Ink Spots are removed by applying salts of lemon, 
a few drops of hot water being poured on imme- 
diately afterwards. Bythe same process, iron-mould 
in linen or calico may be removed, dipping imme- 
diately in cold water to prevent injury to the fabric. 

Waz dropped on a shawl, table cover, or cloth 
dress, is easily discharged by applying spirits of 
wine. 

Syrups or Preserved Fruits, by washing in luke- 
warm water with a dry cloth, and pressing the spot 
between two folds of clean linen. 

Essence of Lemon will remove grease, but will 
make a spot itself in a few days, unless the essence 
is pure. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


SALTAIRE. 

WE are accustomed, in this country, to see our 
successful men of business devoting a portion of 
their wealth to the benefit of the public in some 
way. Indeed, we have come to consider this custom 
a peculiarly American trait, as the desire to acquire 
landed property and “found a family” is deemed 
more especially an English characteristic. In Eng- 
land, however, as the public institutions show, there 
have been not a few possessors of wealth inspired 
with the noble ambition. Among the foremost of 
these may be ranked Sir Titus Salt, who died last 
year, after having created at once a new branch of 
industry and what may well be styled a model town. 
The story of his life has been said to belong to the 
romance of commerce. He was originally a small 
manufacturer of Yorkshire. Happening to be in 
Liverpool, and wandering among the docks, his at- 
tention was attracted by a pile of some strange 
hairy wool, which had been consigned to a mer- 
chant of that city, And lay neglected, no one know- 
ing any use for it. Mr. Salt took a sample of this 
wool home with him, and devised a method of con- 
verting it into the material now known throughout 
the civilized world as alpaca. In this he secured a 
patent, which in a few years made him a great 
manufacturer, a millionaire, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and a baronet. His factory became one of 
the largest hives of industryin England. The town 
about it, to which the name of Saltaire was given, 
is thus described in an English paper :— 


“Surrounding the vast factory is a large village, 
or small town, containing many thousand inhabi- 
tants, every one of whom, of working age, is some- 
how employed at the big alpaca mill. Sir Titus Salt 
was the sole landlord of this busy community, and 
the manner in which he discharged his responsi bili- 
ties as such is one of the most notable facts of his 
times. At his own expense, and under his personal 
supervision, he provided everything that seemed 
necessary for the moral and material well-being of 
his little kingdom. He built for his people baths 
and washhouses, schools and places of recreation ; 
he erected a mechanics’ institute, the appointments 
of which will compare with those of a fashionable 
club, and he also caused to be constructed 2 chapel 
attached to the Congregationalist body, of which all 
that can be said in the way of objection is that it is 
only too splendid. Saltaire, in short, has been es- 
tablished on what may be called a basis of practical 
philanthropy, while a laudable attempt to guard the 
morals of its inhabitants has veen made in the rigid 
exclusion from the place of all public traffic in intox- 
icating liquors.” 


To this brief summary of his benefactions, another 
writer adds some special examples, of an interesting 
character. “ A hospital and infirmary,” we are told, 
‘have also been added to his erections, so that the 
needs of the sick might be relieved; while for the 
widows and aged he provided forty-five almshouses, 
with a Jawn and shrubbery in front, all so neatly 
kept as to be models of cleanliness and comfort. 
The married couples receive 10s. per week, the un- 
married inmates 7s. 6d. In 1871 a beautiful park, 
fourteen acres in extent, on the banks of the River 
Aire, and within an easy distance of the factory 
and the town, was given by Sir Titus Salt for the 
use of the public.” 

In this country, not a few among our leading 





cial regard to the welfare and {mprovement of the 
persons whom they employ. {t is worthy of note 
that, in such instances, a recompense almost invaria- 
bly follows in the saccess of their business. The 
kind and considerate employer is secure against 
strikes; he can always obtain the best workmen; 
and he can introduce improved machinery and 
methods without fear of opposition arising from 
their distrust or ignorance. The employer who 
conducts his business on the principles which gov- 
erned Sir Titus Salt may not always become a mil- 
lionaire; but it is very rarely, indeed, that the name 
of such a man is found in the list of bankrupts. 
Benevolence, like honesty, brings its own reward; 
not merely in the mental and moral satisfaction 
which alone is sought, but in the esteem, confidence, 
and success which it ensures. 





“THAT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY.” 

THE genial and witty “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” confesses that there are certain phrases for 
which he has a special aversion, and which go far 
to stamp the person who uses them as a simpleton. 
One of these phrases is “* That tells the whole story.” 
That, says the Autocrat (we quote from memory), 
does not usually tell half the story; and he adds a 
few words in a pleasant way about judging our 
neighbors on slight evidence. 

The tendency which Dr. Holmes condemns is not 
confined to fools, nor even to illiterate people. It 
has its origin very far down in the human mind, in 
the instinctive preference for a simple explanation. 
We see the development of this quality in children, 
who are perfectly satisfied if their questions are 
readily answered in a few words. Fortunately, the 
matters which interest them are. generally easy 
enough to solve in the larger experience of their 
fathers and mothers, though once in a while the 
little people ask unanswerable questions. But as 
they grow older, and have more frequent glimpses 
of the great world, the danger arises that they will 
try to solve the complex problems of life, and the 
interwoven phenomena of nature, by the simple 
theories of their youth. 

For it is hardly too much to say that nothing in 
the world is altogether simple; that no effect is alto- 
gether due to one cause; that no action is the result 
of an unmixed feeling. We have drifted so far away 
from the primitive life of savages and of children, 
the past has bequeathed to us such a legacy of insti- 
tutions, opinions, and customs, that our native im- 
pulses are curbed at every stepin life. We live ia 
the midst of a great system of which we are part, 
ang our own actions in their turn are shaping the 
world for our children. 

This, too, is the lesson of science, that simplicity 
isa dream ; that every phenomenon has many causes, 
and each of those causes is again complex. Thus 
our forefathers believed in primal elements, in earth, 
air, fire, and water, of which all things were made; 
but we have separated each of these intoa multitude 
of constituents, and for many years have been talk- 
ing, not of fire and water, but of carben, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen; and now we are learning 
that in all probability these elements are themselves 


manufacturers have given, like Sir Titus Salt, espe. compound, and that the only limit to our search 
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after simplicity is the imperfection of our blowpipes 
and our microscopes. 

And if nature is so complex, even more so is man. 
He is the last outcome of the creative forces, and the 
influences which shape all inorganic matter have 
also been at work upon him. But he has aclearness 
of understanding and a moral nature all his own, 
and these again modify the pressure of the world. 
To know a man or a woman thoroughly, we must be 
able to predict what they would do in all conceiva- 
ble circumstances; and which of us would venture 
to assert that she possessed such a knowledge of her 
mother or her sister, or her most intimate friend ? 
Indeed, we are constantly surprised by the actions 
of our intimates, and are apt to call them inconsist- 
ent, whenever a new side of their character presents 
itself to our view. 

It needs a Divine Omniscience to fathom the 
depths of character; and our hasty judgments are 
30 apt to err, that there is but one safe rule, and 
that is to let them err on the side of charity. Few 
men or women are wholly bad, and most cases of 
apparent depravity turn out to bein part due to a 
pressure of external circumstances. Society must 
punish such offenders for its own safety, and for 
their reformation; but the idea of revenge is gradu- 
ally disappearing from our law, and should disap. 
pear also from our private judgments. The story is 
told of John Bunyan, that, on seeing a murderer led 
through the streets to execution, he said, ‘‘There 
goes John Bunyan, but for the grace of God.” 

And the liking for an easy explanation, which 
makes us regard all wrongdoers as hopelessly bad, 
shows itself, too, in literature. In children’s books 
there is always a bad boy and a good boy, a girl 
who obeyed her mamma and a girl who got into 
trouble by not obeying her mamma. These stories 
have no literary rank, but plenty of more ambitious 
tales have the same defect. There is nobody. in 
them but villains and heroes. The women are all 
suffering angels or crafty deceivers. Of course, this 
is not a version of real life, and in proportion as we 
have experience of the world and of mankind, we 
rate these fictions lower and lower. Now our own 
crude judgments on our fellow men are like the 
work of the unskilful novelist. They are all black 
or all white. But if we meet the persons we have 
judged again, there is some modification in our 
feeling. The angel and the demon come a little 
nearer the ordinary human standard. Especially is 
this so with unfavorable opinions. There is a core 
of good in every man, if one could only get at it; 
and we shall get more happiness out of life, and do 
more for our neighbors’ good, by hoping and beey- 
ing all things. 


TALKS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Ir had been a warm May day, but the evening came 
on chilly, and Mrs. Ward had arock-maple log put on 
the parlor fire. She rang the bell in about ten min- 
utes after. 

“ The ga3 in the hall, Melinda.” 

As the dull-looking girl turned to attend to her 
nightly duty, Mrs. Ward said, with some impatience, 
to her husband :— 

“Fifty times I’ve told her to do that very thing 
every evening, and yet she regularly forgets it!” 

“That is only once a week. She has been with us 
over a year.” 

“TIT wonder how you would put up with it in the 
office, though ?” 

“T shouldn’t. 


Tshould say: ‘ Bob, look here, now! 


if you forget to light the gas, you go, you know.’ He 
coesn’t forget.” 





Mrs. Ward looked at her husband reproachfully. 

“ Would you have me send Melinda away because 
she is forgetful about the gas? Why, she forgets 
everything, poor creature!” 

* Only, if you make up your mind to keep her, for 
good and sufficient reasons, make up your mind, also, 
to be patient with her, and to say fifty times over, in 
the course of the year, the same thing. But men are 
not missionaries, as you women are. You will make 
something, I suppose, out of Melinda, at last, and that 
will pay you for much patient endurance, wifey!” 

Mr. Ward patted his wife on the shoulder, as if she 
were a kitten, and she returned the caress in char- 
acter, by a playful scratch of his hand. These two 
people had a very good understanding. Besides be- 
ing husband and wife, they were excellent friends. 

Their one son was seventeen years old, and exactly 
whai was best to do with him was a problem beyond 
their solution. 

Herbert Ward was small of stature, and undevel- 
opedin form. He was tough and muscular, of active 
habits, and had excellent health. But his brain was 
too large for his body; and his attainments entirely 
beyond most boys of hisage. At the same time, his 
moral development was immature; though, what he 
had wasin the right direction. A hundred points of 
character and conduct, which are accepted and acted 
on as matters of course ‘by boys of his age who have 
attained their growth with the harmonious move- 
ment of all the faculties, were puzzles and problems 
to Herbert Ward. He was fond of chemistry and 
mechanics; he was fond of all objective work; he 
was fond of any work he could see and handle—but, 
when it came to ideas, he was ataloss. The facts of 
history he had at his tongue’s end ¢ the philosophy of 
history he could not take in at all. 

What to do with him? He was the only boy. 

“Tf we send him to college, he willonly accumulate 
more facts,” said the father. 

“And make more galvanic batteries,” said the 
mother. 

Herbert ran down the stairs two steps at once, and 
| opened the parlor door with a rush. 

“T want some thread, mother! Strong, stout; . that 
black thread will do.” 

“What are you making now, Herbert ?”’ 

“A telephone, mother.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to read to mea little? Here 
isa new Nation, and the last Littell, with a charm- 
ing story.” 

* Mother, I hate the Nation / 
that matter.” 

He had grasped the thread, and turned towards the 
door. 

“Herbert, dear, put your best foot foremost, and 
put on your new cravat; and, if you come down in 
half an hour, you wili see what you will see.” 

“Oh, indeed, it’s some stupid girl! Not L 
girls as bad as stories. I know it’s a girl!” 

“Well, then, it isa girl, and it is Rose. Now do 
leave your batteries and your telegraphs, and come 
down stairs like a young gentieman. If it is only to 
please your mother.” 

“You must excuse me, mother. 
sorts.” 

When, to this discourteous speech, it is added that 
Herbert Ward did not come down to see his Cousin 
| Rose, nor to please his mother, it will be seen that 
his moral machinery was not in good working order. 
Fortunately, he had sensible parents, who were too 
just to blame him for the absence of qualities which 
| were scarcely in the ear, but which, with the gentle 
| dew of time and healthy growth, might some time 
| develop into virtues. 

' “Herbert is fully fitted for Harvard. 





and stories, too; for 


I hate 


I hate girls of all 


/ 





I propose 
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that he be examined, and, if all goes right, that he 
shall not enter.” 

These enigmatical words Mr. Ward uttered after 
long consultation with himself. His wife looked up 
from Littell with a bewildered expression. 

“Why not? Is not this a sudden resolution ?” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Ward, “ when I come to a re- 
solution, it is nota sudden one. It seems so to you, 
because you have not followed me in my weaknesses, 
and only see me come out strong in the end. I have 
had forty minds about it, and have been thinking it 
over these six month. The boy shall go to work in 
S——’s office for alittle while, and S—— will send him 
off surveying. He will have out-door life, a dull time 
intellectually, which is what he needs—steady em- 
ployment to keep him from dreaming, and, I hope 
and trust, a chance for better physical, and, conse- 
quently, better moral development than he has yet 
attained to.” 

“* What shall we do without him ?” said the mother, 
after a long pause. 

“What do we do with him ?” answered the father. 
“Our guidance has served but little purpose. There 
are several screws loose. But nature is a good mo- 
ther. If the boy has a chance to rest his intellect, 
instead of exciting it, if he can eat and sleep with- 
out stint, and if that odd brain of his can be calmed 
by the monotony of his employment, I have great 
hopes he will be of good size, mind, and body.” 

“It will be as dull as drill,” said the mother. 

“ That is what he needs, and, I think, all he needs.” 

This experiment promises to be successful. Her- 
bert Ward has nowa dull, healthy, out-door life, and 
has already received very substantial aid to his bodily 
and mental constitution. 


A HOME FOR INDIAN GIRLS. 


THE people of Canada have always been honorably 
distinguished for their efforts to protect and improve 
the remnants of the Indian tribes that formerly pos- 
sessed their country. The Anglican Church, which 
has been prominent in these efforts, has for many 
years maintained a mission and school near the Sault 
St. Marie. A“ Home” for Indian children, accommo- 
dating seventy-five pupils, was established in 1874. 
It is supported chiefly by the voluntary contributions 
of Canadian children, most of the pupils being main- 
tained by the different Sunday-schools of the Church 
of England throughout Canada. It is now proposed 
to commence a home and school exclusively for girls. 
The building will be chiefly of stone —that material 
being abundant there. It will be two stories high, 
and forty-five feet long, with a wing (frame) running 
beek about fifty feet. Subscriptions are sought for 
this desirable object. Any who may feel disposed to 
assist it, can address the Rev. E. F. Wilson, Sauit St. 
Marie, Ontario, who will promptly respond to any 
inquirers. Contributors may feel sure that their 
benefactions will be well applied. The good infin- 
ence of this home will not be confined to its vicinity, 
but will be widely felt throughout the Indian tribes 
of the Northwest. 








WOMEN AS BANK OFFICERS.—The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine mentions that ‘‘ Miss Frank M’Grew has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Huntington, Indiana.” From the same 
authority we learn that the financial capabilities of 
women have been recognized in many other in- 
stances :— 

“ Miss Bella Wallace is cashier for Watson, Huber, 
& Co., bankers, Mechanicsville, Towa; and Miss An- 


nie M. King, for A. W. Naylor’s bank, New Shezon, 
Iowa. The First National Bank of Huntington was 


the first one to grace its Board of Directors with the 
presence of a lady, Mrs. Anna A. Daily having been 





elected director in 1868, and Mrs. E. J. Purvance 10 
1873. Of the First National Bank of Fea, lieok 
Mrs. Lydia Bradley was elected director in 187 

in the First National Bank of Canton, Ohio, Mrs. 
Louisa McCall is one of the Board. Iu some of these 
eases the limited number of stockholders left no 
alternative, while the advantage of superior business 
qualifications has also led to the choice. The bank- 
ing business of A. K. & E. B. Yount, at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, has for some time been conducted by Mrs. 
E. B. Yount, the junior partner, who is said to be a 
ude of rare sagacity and experience in monetary 
affairs.”’ 


If the experience of the public departments at 
Washington may be taken as a guide, the stock- 
holders of the institutions in which these ladies are 
engaged will at least be secure, so far as they are 
concerned, against the shock which comes when 
the much-dreaded word “ defaleation” is whispered 
about. 





Mrs. CAROLINE CHISHOLM.—By the death of Mrs. 
Chisholm, the world has lost one of its most earnest 
workers in the cause of humanity. Her benevolent 
labors began early, and continued to the lasi. A 
biographical notice which has lately appeared in- 
forms us that she was born about 1810, and when 
about twenty years of age accompanied her husband, 
Captain Chisholm, to Madras. 


“There Mrs. Chisholm founded a ‘School of In- 
dustry,’ which was afterwards taken over by gov- 
ernment, and became the model of many similar 
institutions. On Captain Chisholm removing to 
Australia, she devoted herself to establishing a 
‘Home’ for young girls, a scheme which she car 
through against many obstacles, and which proved 
a very great Doon to an, oy She afforded the 
British Government valuable information in regard 
to the Australian colonists, and sent out emigrants 
at £12 a head, the ene price being £18. Mr. 
Lowe pronounced her labors in behalf of emigrants 
to be beyond all praise. Mrs. Chisholm was the 
author of ‘ Voluntary Information from the People 
of New South Wales,’ a volume embodying the re- 
sults of her personal inquiries into the condition of 
the colonists; and of ‘Pictures of Australian Emi- 
grants,’ a book which had a very extensive sale.” 





A FORTUNE FROM A PAINTING.—Miss Thompson’s 
picture of Inkerman has gained the most practical 
recognition of merit—that of the money-market. It 
has been lately purchased by an eminent publishing 
art firm at the sum of five thousand guineas. Lady 
artists may well feel encouraged by this notable suc- 
cess which has been achieved by one of their band. 





COMMENCEMENT.—The exercises attending gradu- 
ating at college, and the conferring of degrees, used 
to take place at the beginning of the scholastic year, 
in the autumn; hence the name—commencement. 

Owing to the great inconvenience to students who 
were leaving, to go home, ané return to receive their 
diplomas and take part in the exhibition on com- 
mencement day, the time was changed; and it is 
really now closing day. 

Commencement at Harvard used to be a holidayin 
Boston. The Governor, escorted by the military, 
went in great state to Cambridge; and ail the boys 
of the higher schools considered it quite necessary 
to grace the gathering with their presence. They 
looked forward to the time when they should appear 
before a similar august assembly and receive aca- 
demic honors, from a Quincy or Kirkland, or one of 
their successors. A grand banquet at the close of 
the exercises was a part of the programme for the 
eventful day; and, after the long order of orations, 
and dissertations, and dialogues, and essays, they 
were very glad when the “ Valedictory” was reached, 
and the favored ones, the venerable ones, and the 
fair ones adjourned to partake of an old-fashioned 
“commencement dinner.” 
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Literary Astices. 


From J. B. Liprrixcort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

A FAMILY FEUD. After the Germanof Ludwig 
Harder. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. A growing taste 
among our citizens for German literature is produc- 
ing its legitimate results, of an increase of transla- 
tions from the German. This story is really a most 
excellent one, lively, entertaining, and with well-con- 
ceived plot. It is,certain to become a favorite with 
readers of German novels. 

PHYLLIS. A Novel. By the Duchess. A story 
of English life, well written, and enchaining the in- 
terest from beginning to end. 

THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. A Romance. By 
George Macdonald. The fact that George Macdon- 
ald stands in the ranks of novelists, ought to be suf- 
ficient to cause all those who disapprove of fictitious 
literature to hesitate before they proceed toits whole- 
sale comdemnation. He takes fiction at once up into 
the highest realm of art and morality, at the same 
time that he does not detract in any manner from its 
interest. His books are most pure and healthful in 
their character, and are among the most desirable 
to be placed in the hands of the young. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 
THE HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Mac- 
*enzie Daniel. This isan English novel, the scene 
of which is laid in a rural district. It is moderately 
sensational in character, yet ends in a pleasing and 
natural manner. 

LA GAVIOTA, THE SEA-GULL; Or, The Lost 
Beauty. Translated from the Spanish of Fernan 
Caballero. The author of this work, whose true 
name was Cecilia Bohl de Faber, was pronounced by 
English critics to be the “ Spanish Walter Scott.” Her 
recent death has awakened fresh interest in her pro- 
ductions, and it is well that Americans should have 
opportunity to become acquainted with a Spanish 
writer who is so deserving of attention. The story 
is intensely Spanish in its character, being romantic 
and passionate in the extreme. 

NORSTON’S REST. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
This is Mrs. Stephens’ latest novel. Unlike those 
which have preceded it, which were American in 
character, the scene of this novel is laid in England, 
and the dramatis persone are English. Although 
on new ground, the authoress proves herself at 
home, and succeeds in producing a very creditable 
story. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. This 
is a republication of one of Wilkie Collins’ earlier 
works. Anintensely interesting story which is here 
offered to the public in a handsome and substantial 
binding, at a very cheap rate. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By George Ward Nichols. The object of this book, 
we are told, “Is to show the present need of art edu- 
cation in the United States; to relate something of 
its history in Europe; to explain what is meant by 
its application to industry; and to propose a method 
of instruction best adapted toour people and institu- 
tions.” The information and instruction which this 
book contains is most completé and satisfactory. It 
ought to awaken an interest in the subject in all who 
examine it. Its illustrations are numerous and beau- 
tiful, representing works of decorative art, of differ- 
ent countries and ages. The frontispiece of tise book 








is @ very fine steel engraving of the “ BPyant vase,” 


displayed at the Centennial Exhibition. Asa work 
of art the book is itself very deserving of attention. 
It is printed on tinted and hot-pressed paper, with 
full-gold —— and with an exceedingly beautiful 
binding, brilliant with gold, and embossed with 
black. 

A WOMAN-HATER. A Novel. By Charles 
Reade. Reade, always entertaining, and always 
justifying his right to be ranked among the best 
English novelists, has fairly outdone himself in this 
book. Itis not too much to say that, in interest, in 
purity of style, and in nobility of purpose, it sur- 
passes anything which has heretofore proceeded 
from his pen. ‘The story which forms the chief theme 
of the book is intensely interesting, and the char- 
acters well drawn; the female characters with more 
naturalness and individuality than is usual with him. 
But, aside from the story, and, we might say, almost 
disconnected from it, is a history of a woman who 
attempts to gain a medical education in Europe. 
This evidently forms the real purpose of the book; 
and the blows which this master novelist has struck 
against superstition and injustice, are telling ones, 
and their influence is likely to show itself. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. A Novel. By An- 
thony Trollope. It is seldom that we, as literary 
critics, are permitted to sit down to such a feast of 
good things, as novels from both Reade and Trollope 
upon the same monthly table. Trollope is nota bril- 
liant novelist, like Reade; but he is something quite 
as good —a careful and conscientious delineator of 
life ashe seesit. His strokes against English foibles 
of character and custom are just as keen, though, 
perhaps, not quite so direct, as those of Reade. In 
England he is perfectly at home ; but, when he comes 
to delineate American character, he does not seem 
to quite comprehend it, and slightly caricatures ac- 
cordingly. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME. 
With Special Reference to its use in Art. From the 
German of O. Seemann. Edited by G. H. Bianchi, 
B.A. Tothe general reader this book will prove ap 
interesting one, giving, as it does, much information 
concerning ancient mythology, which every well-in- 
formed person is expected to acquire. But to the 
art-student it is invaluable, and equally so to the art- 
lover; opening up to both new fields of labor and of 
research. The book is handsomely illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MON- 
ARCHY;; 1603-1688. By Bertha Meriton Cordery. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ATHENS. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 

These two volumes belong to ‘“ Harper’s Half-Hour 
Series."’ The first is included in a set of books, nar- 
rating epochs in English history, and designed to 
supply an elementary history of England which shall 
be sound, trustworthy, and inexpensive. The second 
presents the substance of four Oxford lectures. 

From D. AppLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GARTH. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. A 
light, pleasant, readable novel, descriptive of New 
England people; not very profound in its sentiments 
and descriptions, nor very remarkable for literary 
merit; but sufficiently excellent in both directions to 
make it worth reading. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, F.R.G.S. With 
maps and diagrams. This little book belongs to 
Appleton’s “History Primers.” It gives sound ele- 
mentary information on the subject of which it treats, 
and should attract the attention of all scientific stu- 
dents. 
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From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadeiphia:— 

IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. By Linda Villari. 

LOLA; A Tule of Gibraitar. By Arthur Griffiths. 

VIRGIN SOIL. By Ivan Turgenieff., Translated 
with the author’s sanction from the French version, 
by T. S. Perry. 

POET AND MERCHANT. A Picture of Life 
Jrom the Times of Moses Mendelssohn. By Berthold 
Auerbach, Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 

These four books belong to Holt’s “ Leisure Hour 
Series.” They are all excellent stories, deserving the 
attention of the summer traveller, who finds time 
hanging heavy on his hands. 

From Dopp, Mgap, & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE CHRISTIAN WAY; Whither it Leads and 
How togoon. By Washington Gladden. An excel- 
lent little book, treating of the Christian’s duties in 
every circumstance of life. It is plain-spoken, sen- 
sible, and wise, and points with unmistakable direct- 
ness the heavenward way. 

From Lge & SHEeparp, Boston :— 

DOCTOR PAPA. By Sophie May. An amusing 
story for the little ones, from the pen of an author 
who has already won an enviable reputation by the 
production of “The Little Prudy Stories,” of which 
this is a sort of continuance. 


oden's Arm-€ 


SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


“Tue Farmer’s Happy Home,” our steel engraving 
for this month, is a quiet, lovely, domestic scene. 
In fact, we hardly know which feature of the pic- 
ture we admire most—the farmer’s pleasant counte- 
nance, as he dangles his watch before the delighted 
‘eyes of his youngest child; the little boy's gratitied 
look, as his mother brings the dinner to the table; 
or the kindly expression of the young lady giving 
alms to the poor blind man at the door. 


hair. 


Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 

Gopeyr’s Lapyr’s Boox.—The August number of 
this veteran magazine is one of the best ever issued. 
Indeed, as we open each number, we consider it su- 
potter to any of its predecessors. The engravings, 

he fashion-plates, the reading—all are good. There 

is an announcement in this number that will be re- 
ceived with sincere regret throughout the United 
States, and also by the tens of thousands of read- 
ers of the Book: and that is that Godey retires from 
its management on the first of January next —after 
continuous editorial duties and cares through a 
perees of forty-eight years. — Democratic 

yons, N. Y¥. 

DANGER OF FACING THE Licut.—Statisties kept by 
oculists employed in infirmaries for eye diseases have 
shown that the habit of some persons, of facing a 
window from which the light falls directly in the 
eyes as well as on the work, injures their eyes in the 
end. The best way is to work with a side light, or, 
if the work needs strong illumination, so that it is 
necessary to have the working-table before the win- 
dow, the lower portion of the latter should be covered 
with a screen, so as to have a top light alone, which 


does not shine in the eyes when the head is slightly 
bent over and downward toward the work. In the 
schools in Germany this matter has already been at- 
tended to, and the rule adopted to have all the seats 
and tables so arranged that the pupils never face the 
windows, but only have the side-lights from the left ; 
and asa light simultaneously thrown from two sides 
gives an interference of shadows, it has been strictly 
forbidden to build school-rooms with windows on 
both sides, such illumination having also proved in- 
jurious to the eyes of the pupils. We may add to 
this the advice not to place the lamp in front of you 
when at work in the evening, butalittle on one side, 
and never to neglect the use of a shade, so as to pre- 
vent the strong light shining in the eyes. Thisis es- 
pecially to be considered at the present time, when 
kerosene lamps, with their intensely luminous flames, 
become more and more common.— Medical Journal. 


Tue Poet SHELLEY. —Shelley, when a small boy, 
was an eccentric little being. He used to dress his 
four sisters to represent fiends; and, filling a fire- 
shovel with some inflammable fluid, and setting it 
aflame, he would marshal the diabolical procession 
to the back-door. His great delight was to teach his 
infant brother school-boy words; and his first at- 
tempt at his knowledge of the devil was an innocent 
“Debbe.” As a boy at Eton he would watch the 
livelong night for ghosts, and consulted his books 
how to raise one. His dietinafter years was meagre 
enough to bring him weird fancies. Bread becam 
his chief sustenance, and his pockets were general! 
well stored withit.- A circle upon the carpet, clearly 
defined by an ample verge of crumbs, often marked 
the place where he had long sat at his studies, his 
face nearly in contact with his book, devouring bread 
at intervals amid his profound abstractions. Some- 
times he ate raisins with it—and his sweet tooth was 
immense. Occasionally, when walking in London 
with a friend, he would suddenly dash intoa baker’s 
shop and emerge with a supply of bread, which he 
would break and offer half to his companion—and 
very much surprised he would be when anybody re- 
fused it. 

TAKING CAREOF BABIES.—Different countries have 
different methods of dealing with their young. The 
Greenland baby is dressed in furs, and carried in a 
sort of pocket in the back of his mother’s cloak. 
When she is very busy, and does not want to be 
bothered with him, she digs a hole in the snow, and 
covers him all up but his face, and leaves him there 
until she is ready to take care of him again. The 
Hindoo baby hangs in a basket from the roof, and is 
taught to smoke long before he can walk. Among 
the Western Indians the poor little tots are tied fast 
to a board, and have their leads flattened by means 
of another board fastened down over their foreheads. 
In Lima, the little fellow lies all day in a hammock, 
swung from a tree-top, like the baby in the nursery 
song. In Persia he is dressed in the most costly 
| silks and jewels, and his head is never uncovered, 
day or night; while, in Yucatan, a pair of sandals 
and a straw hat are thought to be all the clothing he 
needs. 


THE mails having for a week failed to come to time 
in an Arkansas town, the local paper saysit has been 
forced to draw heavily on the almanacs for copy, and 
if communication with the outer world should be 
still longer cut off, ‘‘ we will be obliged next week to 
make extracts from the Bible, thus supplying some 
| of our readers, at least, with matter entirely new to 
| them.” 
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Tus Resources oF ANIMALS.—Animals, even of 
the least important species, sometimes resort to 
shifts and expedients to defend or to support their 
existence so curious as to astonish even those ob- 
servers who are most familiar with their habits. 
Think of the little gossamer spider, which, having 
no wings, still finds its home in the upper air. Weav- 
ing a tiny kite of web, and flying it aloft by unwind- 
ing a thin kite-string from its spinneret, it finally 
fastens the lower end toa twig and climbs fearlessly 
up the filament, till at last it sits far above the earth, 
and catches midges upon its floating raft in the air. 
This little forager has been found sailing in the sun- 
beams nearly a mile from the earth by balloonists. 

Speaking of spiders, the male spider has usually a 
very poor show for liberty, or even for life. Small 
and lean, weak and cowardly, a mere speck by the 
side of his big, blushing sweetheart, she generally 
catches him when he first comes courting her, spears 
him with her fierce mandibles, gnaws the quivering 
flesh off his bones, and flings his polished skeleton 
into the sewer. She is heartless and ferocious—a 
coquette and a warrior. Woman’s rights are car- 
ried to an extreme. The husband is not allowed to 
vote, nor to govern his own family. Before his 
brood of one thousand children have climbed mer- 
rily upon their mother’s back, she has generally 
made a breakfast of him, and his bones bleach in 
the back yard. 

Then there is the hermit-crab—the pugnacious 
crustacean that can seldom succeed in preserving 
its own life at all, except by finding the shell of 
some large snail or whelk to crawl into. Having a 
bulky and a soft abdomen, it is peculiarly vulnerable 
to attack from predacious fishes and crabs; and its 
only safety is in covering its salient extremity. If it 
finds an eligible snail-shell empty, it immediately 
takes possession by backing its exposed body in and 
fastening the shell on by the posterior hooks, leaving 
its head and legs outside. Then it drags the shell 
around till it is outgrown, when it seeks another. 
If it finds none unoccupied, it frequently kills a liv- 
ing snail, eats him, and unceremoniously takes pos- 
session of the house; or it attacks a tenant-crab— 
the winner of the combat retaining the premises. 
The loss of an eye or of a claw is by no means a 
mortal injury, or even a permanent crippling, as 
the mutilation heals, and the eye or the limb re-ap- 
pears as good as ever. 

Speaking of the crustaceans, did you ever see a 
long or soft-shell clam in his “native wilds?” Do 
you know what that exposed proboscis is which you 
call the “neck?” It is a double-acting muscular 
pump, with two pipes and valves, through one of 
which salt water is drawn, and through the other 
expelled. It drenches the gills, which retain as food 
any bit of nutriment that may float in, when the 
filtered water is passed out through the other valve. 
And that dark bump in the clam which you have 
often rejected, madam, as the “stomach,” is not 
the receptacle of food at all, but merely an excellent 
enlarged liver, which epicures might, without tor- 
turing the humble bivalve, make into a pate de fois 
gras. 

Most animals that are in darger from predacious 
_ foes are of a neutral tint, resembling the hue of the 
earth or trees upon which they live. Partridges, 
quails, and other sand and heath birds, are brown, 
like their dwelling-place, and the color serves to 
conceal and protect them. Some butterflies and 
locusts are exactly the shape of the leaves of the 
trees upon which they cling, so that they are not 
visible in their true character. Where a hundred 
have settled, you cannot see one—only the leaves 
clinging to the branches and swaying in the wind. 








Not only the color of the leaves is imitated, but the 
venation to the most minute particular; and it is 
only when you strike the bush with a stick that the 
“leaves” rise and flutter away. Some of these leaf- 
insects, as they are called, change their colors with 
the season of the year—green in spring, brighter 
in summer, and brown in autumn, like the true leaf. 
Even the imperfections in the leaves are mimicked 
—those characteristic markings and erasions of the 
leaf which result from the attacks of minute insects. 
The decay of dying leaves is so imitated that, as Mr. 
Wallace remarks, “ it is impossible to avoid thinking 
at first sight that the butterflies themselves have 
been attacked by real fungi.” 

In the turbulent brooks of Connecticut, and proba- 
bly of other States, is found an ingenious little in- 
sect that the rural people know as a “ bundlebug,”’ 
an inch or two long, which protects itself from pre- 
dacious fishes by gluing to its sides small sticks 
somewhat longer than its body, until it is encased in 
an irregular wooden cylinder—a jagged and clumsy 
boat, in which it alternately floats and crawls. This 
ecarpenter-worm leaves an orifice for its head and 
legs, and its artificial shell seems a thorough shield. 

The medusa or jelly-fish of our sea-coast is well 
known to all sea-bathers, and its phosphorescence 
often reveals its whereabouts to steamboat travel- 
lers. It is as large as a tea-plate, flat, gelatinous, 
and translucent; with the convex portion forward, 
it pushes its way through the water as if it were a 
small parasol—a white fringe a yard long waving 
backward from the edge assisting the resemblance. 
This creature has hardly any life. It seems to have 
only one organ, which receives and ejects food, and 
its movement through the water is by a series of 
convulsive jerks. Lift it out of the water, and it 
drops through the fingers like thin jelly. Butin its 
native element it has the power of sharply stinging 
with the fringe, from which it is called “ nettle-fish.” 
This fringe, when microscopically examined, is 
found to be filled with minute sacs, each of which 
contains a microscopic arrow ready to discharge. 
Friction bursts the cells and causes the discharge of 
myriad arrows into any soft flesh that may be the 
cause of the disturbance. The harm is not great to 
any robust organism, but it must be sufficient to 
shock and paralyze some of the inferior fishes. 


Gopey for Augustisas handsome asitcan be. No 
lady should be without it. Price three dollars a year, 
post-paid. It is always full of reading matter and 
the prettiest of patterns.—Democrat, Goshen, Ind. 


Asa wife was holding her husband’s aching head 
in her hands, one morning, she asked, ‘‘ Are a man 
and his wife one?” ‘I suppose so,” said the hus- 
band, ‘“ Then,” rejoined the wife, “‘i came home 
—_- last night, and ought to be ashamed of my- 
self.” 

Tue French physicians have patriotically resolved 
not to prescribe German mineral waters hereafter 
for their patients. 


Norice To AutHors.—The Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Publishing Company (Limited) are now prepared to 
receive contributions, and will be pleaséd to read 
anything sent to their address in the way of fiction, 
either in short stories or serial form. Writers wish- 
ing their manuscript returned will please send a 
legible and exact address, and letter postage with it. 
Former contributors to Gopry's Lapy’s Book, with 
whom the new proprietors are not already in com- 
munication, will do well to send in their articles at 
once. Direct to the Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing 
Company (Limited), N, E. corner Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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BUSINESS NOMENCLATURE.—As a business people 
we are so kindly sympathetic with results that we 
“toss over our shoulders” any criticism that the 
literary or scientific outsider may make upon the 
trade phrases used in the transaction of business. 
We sell a “line of goods,” and care not whose criti- 
cal legs it may entangle. “A pipe” of our choicest 
brand whistles merrily, if the ad valorem is covered 
to the tune of cent. per cent. Why should trade 
not have a Johnson or a Webster to classify and 
correct the mass of inconsistencies that go to make 
up its nomenclature? We not only tax our brains 
to invent fantastic names for every new fabrie—va- 
ried, perhaps, only by a thread or a shade from 
what our grandparents wore a century ago—but 
there are in use positive misnomers for many staple 
articles of merchandise. The following imperfect 
list will give a faint idea of them:— 


“ Acid” (sour)—applied in chemistry to a class of 
bodies to which sourness is only accidental, and b 
no means a universal characteristic. Thus, roc 
crystal, quartz, flint, ete., are chemical acids, though 
no particle of acidity belongs to them. 

‘*Black-lead” does not contain a single particle of 
lead, being composed of carben and iron. 

“ Brazilian grass” does not come from Brazil, nor 
even grow there; nor is ita grass atall. It consists 
of strips of a palm-leaf (chamerops argentea), and 
is imported from Cuba. 

* Bergundy pitch” is not pitch, nor is it manufac- 
tured or exported from Bergundy. The best isa 
resinous substance, prepared from common frankin- 
cense, and brought from Hamburg; but by far the 
greater quantity is a mixture of resin and palm oil. 

“Catgut” is not the gut of cats, but of sheep. 

“China,” as a name for porcelain, gives rise to the 
contradictory expressions, ** British china,” “ Dutch 
china,” “Chelsea china,” etc.—like “wooden mile- 
stones,” “iron milestones,” “brass shoe-horns,” 
“iron pens,” “steel pens,” etc. 

“Cuttle-bone” is not bone at all, but a structure 
of pure chalk, once embodied loosely in the sub- 
stance of certain extinct species of cuttle-fish. It is 
inclosed in a membrancus sac within the body of 
the “fish,” and drops out when the sac is opened; 
but it has no connection whatever with the sac of 
the cuttle-fish. 

“Galvanized iron” is not galvanized. It is sim- 
ply iron, coated with zine; and this is done by dip- 
ping it in a zine-bath containing muriatic acid. 

“German silver” is not silver at all; nor was the 
metallic alloy called by that name invented by a 
ae but has beer in use in China time out of 
mind. 

“Honey soap” contains no honey, nor is honey in 
any way employed in its manufacture. It is a mix- 
ture of palm-oil soap and olive soap, each one part; 
with three parts of curd soap, or yellow soap, 
scented. 

“Japan lacquer” contains no lac at all, but is 
made from a kind of nut-tree called anacardiacex. 

“Kid gloves” are not made from kid-skins, but of 
lamb or sheep-skins. At present many of them are 
made of rat-skins. 

““Meerschaum” is not petrified “sea-foam,” as its 
name implies, but a composition of silica, magnesia, 
and water. 

** Mosaic gold” has no connection with Moses, nor 
with the metal gold. It is an alloy of copper and 
aes used in the ancient musivum, or tesellated 
work, 

“Mother-of-pearl” is the inner layer of several 
sorts of shells. It is not the mother-of-pearl, as its 
— indicates, but in some cases the matrix of the 
pearl. 

“Pen” means a feather (Latin, penna—a wing). 
“A steel pen” is not a very choice expression. 

“Prussian bine” does not come from Prussia, but 
is the precipitate of the salt of protoxide of iron 
with red prussiate of potassa. 

“Salad oil’ is not oil for salads, but oil for clean- 
ing sallets, or salades—i. e., helinets. 

“Salt” is no salt at all, and has long been excluded 
from the class of bodies denominated “salts.” 

“Sealing-wax” is not wax at all, nor does it con- 
tain a single particle of wax. It is made of shellac, 
Venice turpentine, and cinnabar. Cinnabar gives 
it a deep red color, and turpentine renders the shel- 
lac soft and less brittle. 





“Sperm oil” preperly means “seed oil’ (Latin, 
sperma—seed ), from the notion that it was **sperma- 
ceti” (the sperm or milt of a whale). The sperm 
whale is the whale which gives this “seed oil,” 
— is taken chiefly but not wholly from the 
ead. 

“ Whalebone” is no bone at all, nor does it pos- 
sess any of the properties of bone. It is a substance 
attached to the upper jaw of the whale, and serves 
to strain the water which the creature takes up in 
large mouthfuls. 


And so we might go on and give perhaps a thou- 
sand additional illustrations. 


THE ladies’ favorite—Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox—for 
August, has been received ; and, as usual, it is filled 
with everything interesting to the fair sex. The 
illustrations, styles, reading matter, ete., are fully 
up to the standard. All the ladies should subscribe 
for this magazine.— Dispatch, Lexington, S. C. 


PORTABLE OR COMPOSITION ROOFINGS.—There is 
probably no article of manufacture so universally 
needed as areliable low priced roofing, which can be 
readily applied without the aid of skilled labor, and 
in no other direction has so great a want been so in- 
efficiently supplied. The resultsof experiments with 
felts, cements, and other compositions have so far 
been anything but satisfactory. Numerous so-called 
“cheap roofings” have been produced, advertised, 
used, and found worthless. In view of these facts we 
are glad to be able to speak favorably of an article 
which, from our own knowledge and the testimony 
of some of the most extensive and best-known manu- 
facturers and merchants in this country, has proven 
areliable and economical substitute for the more ex- 

nsive kinds of roofing. We refer to H. W. Johns’ 

atent Improved Asbestos Roofing, the manufac- 
turers of which make no extravagant representa- 
tions, but claim it to be the only reliable portable 
roofing in use, and from careful inquiry we believe 
their claims are wellfounded. This roofing has been 
tested many years, and is now in use in nearly all 
arts of the world. It is preveres ready for use, can 
easily applied by unskilled workmen, is adapted 
for steep or flat reofs in all climates, and when fin- 
ished with the white fire-proof coating forms the 
lightest, handsomest, and coolest roof in use, costing 
only about half as much as tin. Samples, illustrated 
catalogues, price lists, and any desired information, 
ean be obtained from the H. W. Johns’ Manufactur- 
ing Co., patentees and sole manufacturers of asbestos 
material, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. This company 
have recently completed a new manufactory, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the world, and 
have reduced their prices toa basis which place their 
goods within the reach of every one. hey also 
manufacture liquid paints, all shades, which are 
guaranteed equal to any for general purposes, and 
the most durable for outside work of any paints in 
use. In body and richness of color the Asbestos 
Paints surpass any we have ever seen. Fire-proof 
»aint, an economical substitute for white lead, cost- 
ng — 75 cents per gallon, for the protection of fac- 
tories, bridges, and other wooden structures against 
fire, is also valuable for the class of outbuildings, 
fences, etc., which are usually allowed to go unpaint- 
ed. Roof point, steam-pipe and boiler coverings. 
steam packing, sheathings, linings, acid, fire an 
water-proof coatings, cements, etc., all of which can 
be relied upon as being in every respect as repre- 
sented, and we advise our readers before purchasing 
paints or roofing, to send for samples of these articles 
aud compare them with all others. 


To preserve the hair, stimulate its growth, and 
render it soft and glossy, use Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. 
This unequalled dressing for the hair, being free from 
all deleterious substances, exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence on the sealp, freeing it from dandruff, and in 
most cases causing new hair to grow. 


BLANC MANGE. —One quart of cream, one teacup 
of sifted sugar, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, put the 
sugar and essence in the cream. Take half a box of 
gelatine in a teacup of milk; when it is dissolved, 
strain gradually into the cream, then pour itinto the 
moulds and put immediately on the ice. 
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Tue Story or A MumMy.—For seventeen years 
the most curious object in the Museum of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society has been the Egyptian 
mummy. It has a very singular history. In 1860 
Colonel Jeremiah George Harris was a purser on a 
United States man-of-war in the Egyptian waters. 
He went on shore, and was at once ushered into the 
august presence of the Khedive and his numerous 
household. He was walking out one day with a 
member of the Khedive’s staff, when the latter was 
set upon by ruffians. Colonel Harris, who is a man 
of great strength, interposed, and the rogues were 
vanquished. ‘“ What can I do,” asked the Egyptian 
officer, “to show adequate approbation of the ser- 
vices you have rendered me?” “Give me a2 mum- 
my,” laughingly suggested Colonel Harris. “‘A 
mummy ?” repeated the officer, holding his breath 
and pondering. “Did you not know, sir, that our 
laws prohibit the removal of mummies under pen- 
alty of death? But, never mind; your request shall 
be fulfilled. Just before your vessel leaves the har- 
bor a boat will come alongside. It will contain that 
for which you have asked.” Colonel Harris had 
dismissed the subject from his mind; but, just be- 
fore the hour for the departure of the ship, three 
natives were seen pulling towards the vessel. The 
boat contained a bundle directed to Colonel Harris. 
This bundle was not opened until the arrival of the 
ship at Boston, when it was discovered that there 
were six mummies instead of one. They were un- 
wrapped, and the best one forwarded to the Tennes- 
see Historical Society, of which Colonel Harris was 
then and is stilla member. When Professor Huxley 
was here, he examined the mummy with a great 
deal of. interest, and said that he believed it to be 
the best preserved specimen either in America or 
Europe. 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


Ir I was rich, I don’t believe 
I'd go to church to show it, 
Because the Maker of us all 
Most sartingly would know it. 
I wouldn’t put on showy gear 
Of fashion’s grand arrayin’, 
And think it was the kind o’ garb 
To fit the mind for prayin’. 


I never thought the house of God 
Was just the place for showin’ 
All of the fussy, fudgy duds, 
Of all the fashions goin’— 
Ter nuss up envyin’s and pride, 
And keep the mind a strayin’ 
From holy thoughts and holy things 
In preachin’.and in prayin’. 


A house 0’ worship, made for God, 
Don’t mean a place for wearin’ 

Of rich and costly, showy gear, 
With colors all a flarin’, 

Ter frighten the distressed and poor 
Away from Godly teachin’, 

Who want to come, yet dare not come 
To listen to the preachin’. 


They stand away with hungry hearts, 
With souls like Lazarus’ pleadin’ 
For crums of bread, yet fear to come, 

However much they’re needin’ ; 
Fashion and show, and lofty pride, 
Shut out the needier neighbor, 
Who have a right to reap a share 
From Christian work and labor; 


The right to come and worship God 
Unmocked by showy splendor, 
An<d*calmly sit at Jesus’ feet 
For rest and pity tender; 
And gather comfort for the strife 
__ In daily toil and trial— 
in a]l the crosses they must bear, 
And all the self-denial. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 








AN INDIGNANT PoET.—Despite his grave charac- 
ter, Frederick the Great loved an occasional joke— 
provided it were well spiced with malice, On one 
occasion Voltaire, according to previous appoint- 
ment, came to read a poem in manuscript for his 
approval. The king, meantime, secreted behind a 
screen in the same room a man of wonderful mem- 
ory, who had the gift of being able to repeat any 
composition, however long, to which he had once 
listened. When Voltaire had concluded his recital, 
Frederick expressed great admiration, but declared 
he had heard the poem before. The poet was indig- 
nant, repelling the charge of plagiarism with great 
warmth. The king, however, insisted that the poem 
was by no means of recent origin, and said there 
was a man at court who could repeat it from begin- 
ning to end. He sent for the man who had been 
concealed behind the screen, and who had listened 
to the reading, and requested him to repeat a certain 
poem, quoting the first line. The man instantly, 
and to the great astonishment of Voltaire, repeated 
the poem word for word. After the king had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed his jest, he revealed the trick to 
Voltaire, who was both surprised and indignant. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.— Ahead of time comes this 
popular monthly magazine for August. Itis always 
a welcome visitor to every member of the household 
where it is received; its growing circulation being 
an evidence of its increasing popularity, if such a 
thingis possible. The frontispiece sngraving “ Noon- 
day,” is a timely picture, representing this part of 
the day in the harvest field. The fashion-plates are 

rfect, giving all the various changes and styles of 

he present season. The literary contents are, as 
ever, bright and entertaining; the whole forming a 
valuable number.—Zocal, Chambersburg, Pa. 


THe Pan oF Decrprna.—The great labor of life 
—that which tends more to exhaust men than any- 
thing else—is deciding. There are people who will 
suffer any other pain readily, but who will shrink 
from the pain of coming to a decision. Now this is 
supposed to be wholly an evil, and disadvantageous 
for the world; but, like most other tendencies of 
the human mind, it is a very beneficent arrange- 
ment. There would be no stability in thé world if 
the making of decisions were not a very difficult 
thing. What was decided yesterday would be upset 
to-day, and there would be no long and fair experi- 
ence of anything. Whereas, in the present state of 
human affairs, even if a great evil exists, and many 
people have recognized the evil, it requires an im- 
mense amount of decision and decisiveness before 
the evil can be uprooted. This brings into play 
many high qualities of human nature, such as long- 
suffering, patience with opponents, and the exhaus- 
tion of reasoning powers brought to bear upon the 
evil which is sought to be destroyed. 


Gopgry’s Lapy’s Book has passed into the hands 
of a peaneias company; Mr. Godey retiring after 
nearly fifty years’ management. The August num- 
ber is a very good one—handsome engravings, good 
stories and poetry, superior music, and a more than 
usually sensible and practical house plan. The 
pee fashion-plate, in colors, is pronounced 
charming by the ladies — ‘too sweet for anything,” 
we heard one of them say. The new publishers prom- 
ise great improvement in all the departments, which 
the admirers of GopEy’s will think impossible.—Re- 
publican, Lyons, N. Y. 

Fruit Pupprne.—A cup and a half of suet, half a 
pound of raisins, half a pound of currants, one cup 
of sugar, one cup of molasses, one pint of milk, four 
cups of flour, two eggs, cinnamon, nutmeg, ginger, 
cloves, and allspice. Boil five hours. To be eaten 
with wine sauce. 
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NEw SHEET Music.—Queen of the Beautiful, song 
and chorus, by Ohm, 30 cents. There’s' a Joy for 
the Heart, by Stewart, 30. Somebody’s Son, comic 
song and chorus, 20. Sunny Days, beautiful song 
and chorus by the favorite composer, Coralie Bell, 
30. Have I not been Kind to Thee, new song by 
Danks, author of Silver Threads, 40. Picking Ber- 
ries up the Hill, by Pohiman, 20. That Golden Lock 
of Hair, by Linwood, with beautiful picture title, 35. 
The Silvery Morn, spirited and pretty, by W. 0. 
Fiske, 30. ’Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven, by the 
same, 30. 

Also: Wildwood Sehottische, by Ohm, 25. Volun- 
teer’s Quickstep, by Karl, 30. Prairie Queen Waltz, 
by Crozier, 20. Wild Bird Galop, by Fawcette, 35. 
Ladies’ Favorite Waltz, by Karl Reden, 30. Royal 
Polka, Dayton, 20. Flower of the Evening (La 
Fleur du Soir) Polka Mazourka, by Talery, 40. 
Chancery Hill Schottische, Fuwcette, 30. We can 
recommend all these pieces. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September is now 
ready, containing several pieces of good music. 
Send 40 cents for this number, or $1 for the last three 
numbers. We will send a copy gratuitously, for 
sample, to any one ordering $1 worth of music from 
the above list. Address orders for the Monthly or 
for music to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Philadel- 
phia. 


GopEy’s LApy’s Boox for August, with all its usual 
freshness and pleasing characters, is upon our table. 
Its patterns are reliable, fashion-plates most beauti- 
ful and complete, and its literary contents unsur 
able for amusing and instructing the ladies.—News, 
Littlestown, Pa. 


CARPETS. — Axminster carpets derive their name 
from the town at which they were formerly made. 
Brussels carpets may consist of six thicknesses of 
worsted ; they are also made of five, four, three, and 
even two thicknesses, but more particularly of three, 
four, and five. A carpet which consists of six thick- 
nesses is termed a “six-frame carpet; and, in like 
manner, one formed of five thicknesses is “ five- 
frame ;” and one of four thicknesses “ four-frame ;” 
and soon. The greater the thickness the better the 
earpet. What are now termed Wilton carpets, may 
be described as Brussels carpets with a velvet (in- 
stead of a looped) pile. They are made in exactly 
the same manner as Brussels carpets, only the wire 
over which the warp threads pass is larger, and its 
end is flattened into a blade resembling that of a 
pocket-knife. The increased size of the wire makes 
bigger loops, and the knife-blade cuts the loops as 
the wire is drawn from the carpet, making a velvet- 
like surface. “Tapestry” carpets have a looped sur- 
face like Brussels, but the loops are often cut, when 
a‘ velvet pile” carpet is formed—the velvet pile bear- 
ing the same relation to tapestry that Wilton does to 
Brussels. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for August, with its usual 
valuable and varied table of contents, is at hand. 
The illustrations, music, literature, and fashion- 
plates make this one of the most popear publica. 
tions now issued.— Mail, Hagerstown, Md. 

TABLE MANNERS.—It was reported.of Lord Byron 
that he said that the most ungraceful act which a 
woman could perform was the eating of an egg. M. 
Sainte-Beuve declared that a man of genius cannot 
possess bad manners—a statement which is as dan- 
gerous as it is dogmatic. Whereupon the editor of 
a Paris publication, the title of which may be freely 
translated as The Almanac of the Art of Living, 
convicts Sainte-Beuve of 0 less than eight offenses 
at table. These offenses, it should be said, were 








| noted by the master of ceremonies of the household 


of the late Emperor Napoleon. It adds to their 
heinousness that they were committed at the Impe- 
rial table, where, in his double capacity as Senator 
and man of letters, the author of ‘“Causeries du 
Lundi’’ was wont to break his fast. It is alleged that 
during this most impressive ceremonial M. Sante- 
Beuve spread his napkin over both his knees; he 
omitted to crush the shells of two boiled eggs which 
he had eaten; he asked for a second service of 
chicken; he touched the bones of the chicken with 
his fingers; he sadd “* Thank you’’ to one of the ser- 
vants; he left his knife and fork on the cloth; he 
peeled a pear latitudinally instead of longitudinally, 
and offered half of it to a lady; and, worst of all, he 
sniffed at his wine before drinking it. If the hap- 
less Senator had said that he would have some more 
wine, instead of some wine, or had drank his coffee 
with a spoon in his eup, the deep damnation of his 
offenses could not have been more fully established. 
Let the profligate American who seeks to justify his 
blazing hot corn-cob read the explanation and rebuke 
of the editor of the Almanac de Savoir- Vivre, and 
despair. This eminent authority declares that it is 
necessary that the napkin should be nicely adjusted. 
It is horrible to spread it over the knees, or to open 
it altogether. It should be partly unfolded and 
posed negligently upon the knee. Could this critic 
behold the capacious breast of an English milord or 
American alderman whitened by the snowy fall of 
his napkin, his consternation would be absolute. 
The other crimes of which M. Sainte-Beuve was 
convicted are duly specified, so that the anxious 
reader may see how much he must himself avoid. 
To peel a pear circumferentially, if we may ase that 
phrase, is so manifestly bad form that we take it for 
granted that even people who seize their corn by the 
ear will be warned. 

PERFUME.—It is well known that there can be no 
sensation of smell unless minute particles of the 
odor come ir contact with the lining membrane of 
the nose, and give an impression to the nerves. 
But can any one imagine the minuteness of the par- 
ticles of perfume which have an odor for years with- 
out seeming loss of quantity, but which must be 
incessantly giving off myriads of particles to excite 
the sense of smell? No one has yet been able to 
analyze or to demonstrate the essential action of 
perfume. Gas can be weighed, but not scents. The 
smallest known creatures—the very monads of life— 
ean be caught by a microscope lens, and can be 
made to deliver up the secrets of their organization. 
But what it is that emanatésfrom the pouch of the 
musk that fills a whole space for years and years 
and years with its penetrating odor, which an illim- 
itable number of extraneous substances can carry 
off without diminishing it in size and weight, and 
what it is that the warm summer air brings to us 
from the flowers, no man has yet been abie to deter- 
mine. So fine, so subtle, so imponderable, it has 
eluded both our most delicate weights and measures 
and our strongest lenses. If we come to the essence 
of each odor, we should have made an enormous 
stride forward, both in hygiene and in chemistry ; 
and none would profit more than the medical pro- 
fession, if it could be as conclusively demonstrated 
that such an odor proceeded from such and such a 
cause—as we already know of sulphur, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, and the like. . 


Gopey for A st is up toits accustomed standard. 
It is the ladies’ favorite.—Reporter, Centre Hall, Pa. 


Man doubles his evils by broeding upon them. 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hoss & Son, Architects, 84 North Highth Street, 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


wy 





THE above cottage, in the Franco-American style | should not fail to see our pavilion, containing archi- 
of architecture, was built by Mr. E. 8. Farson, at | tectural pictures. 
Marcus Hook, Delaware County, upon the river 
front. It cost $3000, well finished, and substantially 
built, with all the modern conveniences, as range, 
heater, hot and cold water, gas, etc., complete. The 
cellar walls are of stone, and the superstructure is 
of frame, with slate root, t is unpretentious and 
beautiful in appearance, and quite successful as a 
cheap building. Such houses will always sell for 
what they cost, if in a desirable locality. 





























| SECOND STORY. 


| #trst Story.—P parlor, 12 by 20 feet; DR dining- 
room, 12 by 18 feet; SR smoking-room, 8 by 12 feet; 
K kitchen, 12 by 12 feet; S scullery, 9 by 13 feet; H 
hall, 8 feet wide. 

Second Story.—C chamber over DR, 12 by 18 feet; 
C chamber over P front, 12 by 12 feet: C chamber 
over P back, 10 by 12 feet; C chamber over SR, 8 by 
12 feet: C chamber over K, 9 by 12 feet; BR bath- 
FIRST STORY. room, 7 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; H hall. 











oe. a forms of a om of 
quantities, sent upon receipt o are indispens NATURE receives the credit of having developed 
Bie fo builders, and to owners desiring to build fOr many exquisite and beautiful complexions, whioh in 
dences, we send by mail to any address upon receipt | Teality are due solely to the use of “ Laird’s Bloom 
of $3.50. Parties visiting the Permanent Exhibition | of Youth.” Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Tue LEATHER MEDAL.—We often hear of the 
leather medal; and, in some instances, our military 
marksmen have won, and occasionally wear, the 
leather medal asa sort of absurd regalia, marking a 
very low rate of markmanship. Some time during 
the 14th century, the French king, John, for the ran- 
som of his royal person, promised to pay Edward 
1IL, of England, 3,000,000 of gold crowns. In order 
to fulfil this obligation, he was reduced to the morti- 
fying necessity of paying the expenses of the palace 
in leather money, the centre of each piece being a 
little point of silver. In his reign is found the origin 
of the burlesque honor of boyhood, called “ confer- 
ring a leather medal.” The imposing ceremonies 
accompanying the presentation gave full force, dig- 
nity, and value to the leather jewel, which even 
noblemen were proud to receive at the hands of ma- 
jesty. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvrineG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here fag a the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the — sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice, 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the peraes sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, ear tae by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 


‘odey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
— be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 204.) 

Fig. 1.— House dress of myrtle green silk and 
striped camel’s hair; the underskirt and basque 
waist are of the silk, trimmed with the striped 
goods; the overskirt of the striped, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffie to match those on underskirt. Silk 
cuffs and buttons on the sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Chatelaine of silver, with vinaigrette of 
silver suspended from it, and fan of silk with feather 
ends. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of black silk, made with an 
underskirt and polonaise, the underskirt trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, the polonaise with lace and 
ribbon bows. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with 
black velvet and cardinal flowers. 

Fig. 4—Fan-girdle. The Princess dress and polo- 
naise, which are now so fashionable, render the fan- 
girdle indispensable. It is suitable for every-day 
use, as it can be worn with any dress, it being com- 
posed entirely of black silk cord, and ornamented 
with a black tassel. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 0.—Children’s Costumes. 

Fig. 5.~—Girl of six. Princess dress of écru, bor- 








dered by a kilt plaiting, and ornamented at the 
back with plaiting. A serge galloon heads the 
plaiting, and simulates a jacket, bordered on either 
side of the front with buttons. Hat of Dunstable 
straw, with a turned-back brim, lined with faille; 
marron silk bows and rosebuds. 

Fig. 6—Girl of twelve. Costume of silver-gray 
striped drap d’été, piped with mandarin silk, and 
ornamented with a double row of buttons to match. 
Skirt and sleeves of the jacket bordered with plait- 
ings of plain gray faille, to correspond with the 
plaited waistcoat. Tunic plain at the sides, and 
arranged in front in folds. 

Fig. 7.—Girl of four. Tilleul Cashmere frock, but- 
toned at the side; an embroidered braid, finished 
off with myrtle faille piaitings, trims the pockets 
and cuffs, crosses the front diagonally, and sur- 
rounds the chemisette, which is also of myrtle faille. 
Hat of white rice straw, with myrtle silk loops, and 
a tilleul-colored feather. 

Fig. 8.—Girl of three. Coat of blue bunting, piped 
with cardinal red, and ornamented either with Eng- 
lish embroidery or Smyrna lace and buttons; scol- 
loped bands border the two side seams to the waist; 
three tabs, gradually decreasing in size, are placed 
on the lower part of the back; a circular collar 
around the neck. White chip hat, trimmed with 
white silk bows, and blue and red tipped feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Girl of six. Breton jacket of felt-colored 
summer serge, trimmed with tabs, piped with sky 
blue; the waistcoat is ornamented with a double 
row of pearl buttons, arranged in sets of four; 
turned-down collar and plaited skirt ia sky-blue 
mohair. Capote of felt-colored silk, with a plaited 
brim ; the crown is encircled with a blue crépe scarf, 
and surmounted by a white ostrich feather. 

Fig. 10.—Dinner dress of tilleul silk, it is made in 
the Princess shape, with a plaiting around the skirt; 
it is laced up the back, scarf drapery across the 
front, trimmed with several rows of fringe, fastened 
with a bow in the back; elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with ruffies. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy apron, made of alternate blocks of 
embroidery and French muslin; it is made with a 
bib, which forms a basque in front; the pocket and 
entire apron is edged with torchon lace. 

Fig. 12.—Fashionable glove and mitt of spun silk. 

Fig. 13.—Silk and Cashmere toilet. The color is 
the peculiar green bronze called Florentine. The 
faille skirt, which is of the darker shade, is bordered 
with a plaiting in front; this plaiting is headed with 
a crossband and a diagonal kilting. The Cashmere 
overdress consists of a tablier, bordered with crewel 
embroidery worked on the Cashmere. The plaited 
waistcoat matches the skirt, and is. cut low in front, 
a white damask chemisette being worn beneath. 
The back of the skirt is plain, being mounted to the 
waistband with a Bulgare plait; the overdress is 
laced with silk cord that matches the skirt in color; 
the embroidery borders the edge of the overdress, 
and is carried up each side, forming an angle mid- 
way. The upper part describes a long vest, and the 
coat-shaped sleeves have cuffs that are laced, the 
lacing terminating beneath the arm with tassels; 
the dog collar necklet is likewise embroidered. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ chemise of fine longcloth, the 
yoke formed of tucks and trimmed with torchon 
lace. 


Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
dress; the skirt and sleeves are made of prune silk. 
The sleeveless polonaise of prune and pale blue 
damassé, with a narrow band of silk, and netted 
fringe. The underskirt is trimmed with a plaiting, 
a bow of wide ribbon terminates the polonaise in 
front, sash ends of the material knotted in the back. 
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hig. 17.—Fashionable veil of black net, embroid- 
ered with floss siik. We have given many pretty 
designs for darning net suitable for this purpose. 

Fig. 18.—Breakfast cap of white French muslin, 
trimmed with a plaiting of the same cut in scallops, 
edged with lace, the plaiting headed by a row of 
lace insertion; colored ribbon bow in front and at 
the back. 

Fig. 19.—Mantle. The mantle is of black brocaded 
silk, trimmed with kiltings of plain silk, separated 
by a band of embroidery; the mantle is finished 
with a deep silk fringe, with a netted heading, and 
is lined with sarcenet. 

Fig. 20.—Autumn mantle of black Cashmere, with 
embroidered border, and trimming of rich fringe; 
the mantle is lined with sarcenet. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies’ scarf of two shades of blue silk, 
fastened with a pear! ornament. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with ribbon 
and shaded feather. 

Fig. 23.—Paletdt for little girl from five to eight 
years of age. Paletdt of Cashmere, trimmed with 
plaitings, and crossfolds of the same. The collar 
and cuffs are bound with silk of a lighter shade, and 





| few in number, as possible. 


dress and basque of the plaid, trimmed with band 
of the plain, and buttons. Brown straw hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feather. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

FASHION, taste, aud style—these are the elements 
of a successful toilet. Fashion decrees the general 
form of the garments: taste protests and frequently 
attempts to obtain amendments; and style—the 
rarest of all personal gifts—applies the decrees with 
perhaps a little exaggeration, when beauty and for- 
tune are the possessors of it. Fashion now decides 
that dresses, or rather sheaths (for skirts are nothing 
more), should be unprecedently narrow. How their 
wearers are to get into them is apparently a matter 
of no import, the inventive genius of dressmakers 
being employed rather in calculations for rendering 
al) undergarments as scanty in proportion, and as 
There is quite a revolu- 
Not only has there been intro- 





tion in underwear. 


| duced a combination of chemise and drawers in one, 


ornamented with passementerie, cord, and buttons; | 


a bow of corded ribbon of the same color as the silk 
is placed on the left side. 

Fig. 24.—Home dress for little girl from nine to 
twelve years of age. The dress, which is cut in the 
Princess form, is of gray beige, trimmed with a kilt- 
ing of the same and wide fancy galloon. The pocket, 
which is composed of small plaits, is trimmed with a 
bow of the same material and a band of galloon; a 
sash is fastened at the side seams, and tied in the 
back. 

Fig. 25.—Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
silk, faced with cardinal, cardinal flowers upon the 
top, and half wreath at one side; crépe lisse inside 
the brim. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of fichu for 
out-door wear. The fichu may be of black or colored 
crépe de chine, and is trimmed with silk fringe; 
these little fichus are extremely fashionable; they 
are also worn of the material of the dress. 

Fig. 28.—Bonnet of brown chip, faced with a puffing 
of brown velvet, trimmed with a velvet ribbon satin 
lined, and a very full wreath of variegated flowers; 
crépe lisse inside the brim. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Breton dress of two shades of green; the 
underskirt is of silk; the overdress and jacket are 
of Cashmere, trimmed with embroidered braid and 
sequin buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk, the skirt 
trimmed with a narrow plaited ruffle, and a scarf 
drapery of white matelassé, trimmed with fringe 
and looped with flowers. Cuirass bodice, cut sur- 
plice, trimmed with white collar and cuffs; elbow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of whiite silk, cut in the 

~Princess shape, buttoned across slantwise, cut in 
turrets, as is the edge of skirt, both being edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace; small bouquets of 
orange blossoms fasten the dress; illusion veil, half 
wreath. 
| Fig. 4.—Evening dress of two shades of lilac silk, 
the front breadth and vest being of the lighter: the 
back cut like a court train, and trimmed with white 
poy basque bodice; elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
ace. 
Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
camel’s hair. The underskirt is of the plain brown, 
trimmed with a brown ruffle and a plaid one; over- 











but a high petticoat bodice is now added to the 
chemise, and thus makes three garments in one. It 
is a most impractical invention, and one we cannot 
even give the name of; but we regret to say many 
of our fair belles have adopted it so as to give to 
their drapery the extreme clinging effect fashion 
decrees as necessary. It is true, the Princess dress 
has in a slight degree done away with this scanty 
apparel, as some slight under-drapery is required to 
support the train. 

As yet it is almost too early in the season to speak 
definitely about autumn fashions. Polonaises, very 
long, and caught up considerably at the back, will, 
with the Princess shape, prove (as far as we can 
now judge) prevailing fashions. Jackets of the 
same material as the dress are also seen; several 
different shapes are admissible. The “ veste,” long 
in front and shorter at the back, will be still to some 
extent worn. We have also the half tight fitting 
jacket, made very long both back and front. This 
is not as a general rule as popular as the former 
shape, as it does not have as jaunty an appearance. 

Let us leave for a while the dominion of novelty, 
and see if for this present intermediate season some 
of last season’s fashions may not be made available 
for present wear. By showing this to be feasible, 
we shall confer a boon on those amongst our readers 
who prudently wish to practise economy, and are 
ever seeking for means to accomplish this end. To 
find in an old costume the combinations requisite 
for a new dress, may seem perhaps an almost impos- 
sible achievement to those who have not given the 
subject consideration. If you have time, taste, and 
dexterity, the matter will not present any great diffi- 
culty. We will now suppose a costume composed of 
skirt, overdress, and cuirass, well recognized by all 
your acquaintances, and of which you are heartily 
tired. You would, we presume, prefer a Princess 
dress. We will endéavor to furnish you with a fairly 
accurate idea of the means by which this desired 
change may be brought about. Out of the skirt it 
will be easy to manage a plaited flounce, also a gilet,, 
or waistcoat, to renovate the front of the original 
corsage. If you unpick the breadths of the over- 
skirt, and join them judiciously to sides and back 
of bodice, you will find you have added sufficient 
length to the dress. The front breadth taken out cf 
overskirt may be gathered at the sides, in order to 
make some sort of puffing, to relieve the monotony 
of general effect. Galloon forms a suitable trim- 
ming for the corsage, and must be so disposed as to 
conceal the seams, which serve to join the basque to 
the bodice. The flounce held in reserve is placed at 
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the edge of the dress, which must be rendered com- 
plete by an “added train,” with a bow of galloon 
similar to that used for the bodice; sleeves with 
plaitings, and trimming to correspond with the rest. 
The width of the overdress, and the difference of 
materials employed in the original costume, will 


suggest modifications which must be skilfully turned | 


to use. In most eases we confidently believe that 
the result obtained and the sum saved will prove 
adequate compensation for the time and trouble 
expended on the work. 

The great charm of our present mode of dresses is 
that it lends so much scope for individual taste and 
appearance. We no longer see each coiffure an 
exact imitation of the other, nor do we find every 
figure condemned to wear a particular make of 
corsage, Without the slightest reference to what is 
becoming or not. The general good taste of the 
present day requires every one to bear in mind that 
the most elegant fashions are really those which 
best harmonize with the style of the wearer's ap- 
pearance. We scarcely expect that the fashion 
spoken of in our last chat, now slightly introduced, 
of adorning (disfiguring might bea more appropriate 
term) our bonnets with bunches of radishes, and, 
indeed, several other descriptions of vegetabies, will 
ever become popular. Still, absurd though the idea 
may appear, we have been furnished by our great 
humorist, Thackeray, in one of his volumes of * Mis- 
cellanies,”’ with a description of Miss Snobby’s 
toilet, so singularly apposite to the fashion under 
notice, that we feel compelled to quote it, It is, 
of course, a well-known passage, but we trust our 
readers will pardon our inserting it, as it is so pecu- 
liarly applicable to the occasion :— 

“Habit de cour, composed of a yellow nankeen 
iNusion dress over a slip of rich pea-green corduroy, 
trimmed en tablier with bouquets of Brussels sprouts ; 
the bodice and sleeye handsomely trimmed with 
calamanco, festooned with a pink train and white 
radishes. Headdress, carrots and lappets.” 

The eapote head-dress is still very fashionable. 
One much admired is entirely made of vivlets; of 
two shades of purple mixed with pure white. This 
mixture, with the natural leaves also of two shades of 
green, forms a charming bonnet, most suitable for 
an elderly lady. Some suggestions have been made 
of adding ostrich plumes to the ever-popular sailor 
hat; we do not think it will be largeiy adopted ; the 
simple band of ribbon seems properly to belong to 
this style of hat. 

The toilets made entirely of chenille are new and 
very pretty, they are somewhat heavy for the present 
month, but will be particularly appropriate for later 
in the autumn: for example, the toad-green sicili- 
enne, or crépe de Lyon toilet embroidered all over 
with moss-green chenille, sc worked that it forms 
the vermicelli pattern allover the foundation. There 
are also tunies and cuirasses, and polonaises made 
of an open net-work of chenille and fringed at the 
edge; they are usually in dark cdlors or in black, so 
they are mseful over almost any variety of skirt. 
Small mantles made entirely of chenille are very 
popular; they are so short that they might almost 
pass for eapes at the back, and they have only asing'e 
end: they are fastened on the chest with a silver 
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agrafe. Others consist of a net-work of silk braid | 


fringed with feathers. For negligé toilets, finethread | 


stockings to match the costume in color are worn; 
also striped white thread, with both silk stripes and 
open-worked stripesinlight colors. For more dressy 
oceasions silk stockings both plain and stripes, the 
stripes ranning downward instead of across; and 
then there are the embroidered stockings. There 
are buff silk stockings studded with violets, with 


| 
| 


bees, and with fleur-de-lis; the last embroidered 
with silver on a pale-blue ground. Then there are 
swallows, and poppies, and butterflies, and corn- 
flowers, disposed in the same fashion; the biack 
butterflies on pink stockings are extremely pretty. 
Often the clocks alone are embroidered, 

As for shoes, the most serviceable are the Louis 
XIV.; which are walking shoes and fastened with 
laced ribbons. They are madein black kid embroid- 
ered with white, and also in violet, gray, prune, and 
bronze, as with écru dresses colored kid is worn in 
preference to black. 

The fashion of waistbands has returned, and there 
are buckles of all sorts manufactured. There are 
blue steel, polished steel, marcassite, Louis XVI 
enamel, turqoise, and garnet buckles, but the most 
popular buckles are composed of monograms of the 
wearers, made either of silver or gold, or partly of 
silver and partly of gold. 

The favorite dress for small boys not yet in pants 
is a single garment with the front in Princess shape ; 
that is, a long-sloped sacque reaching just below the 
kuee, either single or double-breasted, and buttoned 
from top to bottom. The back is sloped by seams to 
partly fit it over the hips, where a belt is put on to 
conceal the seam that joins the kilt-plaited skirt 
below; this belt and the kilt plaits are confined to 
the back. These can be made of brown linen drill- 
ing, bound with brown braid, and ornamented with 
white or brown pearl buttons; or, of light summer 
cloth in brown, écru, or navy blue; or, in twilled 
wools in shepheru check, black, brown, or blue with 
white. For those who prefer kilt skirts are perectly 
flat skirts of repped piqué, made of three breadths 
laid in a few broad box-plaits or in many side plaits, 
sewed toa pointed girdle ora very broad belt, to give 
the desired slenderness. A novel jacket to wear 
with these is a Breton sacque in straight French 
shape, double-breasted, with two rows of braid and 
pearl buttons down the front, while the back has 
three rows across in. Breton fashion. Very small 
boys wear short socks, showing part of the bare limb 
below their skirts; but larger boys wear long stock- 
ings of solid blue, brown, or red, or else barred with 
white. Sailor hats are generally worn. 

A pretty dress for little girls for early fall wear is 
made of Thibetine, & fancy woollen material of a 
pretty shade of gray. This dress has the back en- 
tirely plaited all the way down in narrow side plaits ; 
the front is plain, and trimmed with blue and gray 
brocaded braid. A wide sash of the raaterial is 
plaited across round the waist; it is edged with 
braid. The collar, cuffs, and pocket are also trimmed 
to correspond. This is the model generally adopted 
for little girls, or else the Breton style, which is quite 
as fashionable for children as for ladies. For little 
girls the Breton costume is modified into a short skirt, 
plain in front, plaited at the back, and a long jacket 
bodice, opening over a square plastron in front, and 
much trimmed with sequin péarl buttons and fancy 
braid. 

The Croisette comb, shaped like a fan, and worn 
a trifle to one side, is used when the hair is loosely 
confined in an invisible net. Embroidery in Pom- 
padour colors, mixed pink and blue, edges the new 


| linen collars and cuffs, The Zatest importations are 


linen collars with a square piece turned over in the 
back, while the front has standing English points. 
Roses instead of buttons fasten the fronts of high- 
necked corsages of evening dresses, Tufts of ostrich 
or marabout feathers are used in the same way. 
Creole caps of gray striped foulard silks are worn 
to breakfast by young married ladies. They are 
trimmed with lace, and sometimes with a.small bou- 
quet of flowers. FASHION. 
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COLGATE & C0’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


| $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5outfit 











free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


rday at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 Pree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
| $12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 





terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





q ° A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
- be $ P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


whe MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp. 
Imitations. | 65 Samples 6c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


CSFORD’S: 


: KINGSFORD'S | 


Osweco coRN STARCH 


—FOR—— 


PUDDINGS | BLANC MANGE | CAKE, ETC, | 














PURE and DELICATE—Preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
(Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch..4) 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION see that T, NCSFORD & SON, is on each BOX 
and on AF KISSSEO ’ 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
*) 10 cents. 20 Nobby Scroll, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

If the ladies will try the Davipson RoYAL DRESS 
SHIELD, they will find an article that is very light, 
durable, will not curl up or come apart at the seam, 
impervious and not affected by moisture. These 





LADIES Ele Im 
itation BOSE CORAL 





60 cents. 





goods are different from any other sleeve protectors In Currency or Stam 
ever put into the market, and one trial will prove L A. THOMSON, 
them to be a perfect article. Inquire at stores for Clinton » NOW ork 





Davidson Royal Dress Shield, or address 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


LauGu, Grow Fat AND BE Happy, 


Demy oersamese | MOTHER'S JOY ” 


and Bursting with Laughable Stories, 
Rollicking Fun, Brightest Wit and 


Quaintest Humor and better than all is 

mailed for only ten cts. Send at ance to A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO. 

REED & CO., 139-8th St. NewYork. 
PR. WARNER’S Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 

HEALTH CORSET. | but a few copies left. Every mother ought to send 


With Skirt § rter and Self- 
Adjust om —_— for a copy. 


ONCOMPORT, AND STYLE. PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by leading dealers. 
Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50. 


Coutil, $1.75; Nursing Corsets, $2. T 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 4 


Warner Bees, GS Sees. T_ 
705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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NOTICES OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August is already at hand, replete with attractions for the clos- 
ing season. With this number comes the announcement that at the close of the year Louis A. 
Godey, who founded the publication half a century ago, will retire. Many will receive the 
announcement with regret, but he assures the public that it has fallen into good hands. We 
know of no other magazine that stands higher in the estimation of the public, as regards pure 
literature and reliable fashions, than the ¥’s Boox.— Review, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Gopey’s for August comes to us laden with choice articles and beautiful engravings. It is 
deserving of a liberal patronage, and is worth all that it costs.—Leader, Burton, Ohio. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s K is so well known everywhere as to scarcely need mention. The 
August number, as is the case with every number, is full of entertaining and instructive read- 
ing, receipts, fashion-plates, and all those things which have made Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox so 
popular in thousands of households.—Commercial, Weston, Mo. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—We are indebted to the publisher, L. A. Godey, for copies of the 
Lapy’s Boox for July and August. The July number hasasplendid steel plate entitled ‘‘ Young 
America,”’ together with the different fashions, and is full of interesting matter. The August 
number has a life-like steel plate entitled ‘‘ Noonday,”’ a harvest scene. The fashion-plates are 
superb—magnificent, and of a character to set the ladies wild with envy. The eomic picture, 
‘‘A miss is as good as a mile,”’ is a characteristic one, and needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
We have not had time to examine the literary part of this number, but as GopEy never gives 
any second-class articles, they must be up to the full standard.—Journal, Piqua, Ohio. 

Gopry’s.—This popular fashion monthly and literary periodical loses none of its interest 
in the August number, which was received several days ago. Gopry is buta synonym for plea- 
sure and recreation. Thousands are profited by it every year.—Democrat, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox for August is already on our table, with its rare fashion-plates, fine 
engravings, and choice literature, both imaginative and practical.— Advance, Worthington, Minn. 

Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox for August has been received, and is a capital number. It opens 
with a fine, life-like steel engraving, called ‘‘ Noonday,” the hay-makers, being a country scene, 
true to nature. The colored fashion-plateg for ladies’ and children’s costumes, patterns for em- 
broidery and crochet work, pages of new music, etc., together with a number of original articles 
by some of the most popular magazine writers.— , Salem, Mass. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for August is bright and handsome as usual. The engraving is 
entitled ‘‘Noonday.”” The colored fashion-plate, the- piece of music ‘‘Something Sweet,’ and 
many stories and poems, give excellent and substantial contents.—Register, Woodstown, N. J. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for Augustis at hand. The Lar gi, entitled ‘‘Noonday”’ repre- 
sents an interesting scene in a hay field. The fashions and patterns of various kinds are given 
the usual attention.—Gazette and Courter, Greenfield, Mass. 

Tue August number of Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox is upon our table. It is a superb number. 
—Ledger, Canton, Il. 

GopeEy’s for August is a fair sample of its Leahey ty and good in its construction through- 
out. In this number Louis A. Godey, its founder, bids farewell to his old field in connection 
with the magazine, but under its new management it will suffer in no degree. Enterprise and 
on -— a be expected in the future as it has been experienced in the past. — American, 

ion, N. I. 

First of all the August magazines, of course, comes Gopry’s Lapy’s Book—always in 
season, always the best of its kind, and always improving. It is an old companion, with which 
we should be loth, indeed, to part.— ree Press, Lebanon, N. H. 

GoprEy’s Lapy’s Boox for August is a ‘‘Peer of the Realm’’ of magazines. It is up with 
Godey’s best, and, in saying so much, everybody knows seeking for a superior would be “‘ labor 
in vain.’”’—Banner, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for August has its complement of reliable fashion intelligence and 
poten ne light literature. A brief look through its pages fully explains its popularity 
among the ladies of the land.—Jowrnal, Painesville, Ohio. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This peer ladies’ magazine for August is on our table. The 
number is an excellent one, and fully sustains the reputation of the magazine as being one of 
the best in the country.— Democratic Northwest, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Yoox, that old and reliable fashion guide, is on our table. Its contents 
are interesting and varied ; its i/lustrations very fine. “ ene the first, a steel engraving, 
is very fine, and represents life in the harvest time. The August number ought to be in every 
house.— Herald, Sharon, Pa. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August has been received, and, as usual, it is filled with every- 
thing interesting to the fair sex. The illustrations, styles, reading matter, etc., are fully up to 
the standard. ll the ladies should subscribe for this ma ne. — Register, Columbia, 8. C. 

Gopry.—Gopey for August has been received, and is full of that which the ladies prize 
most highly—a full description of the latest fashions, and choice literature. One great reason 
why Gopey has always met with so little opposition is because it has always kept ahead of the 
opposition.— Press, Canten, Mo. 

Gopry for August opens with a very pretty steel engraving, entitled ‘‘Noonday.” All 
the various departments are well sustained.—Herald and Press, Norristown, Pa. 

No periodical that comes to our table is mere weleome than Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor, the 
August number of which we have just received. As is characteristic of the magazine, this 
number is replete with choice original matter, fashions, receipts, hints, suggestions, etc., all of 
which serve to make GopEy’s the best lady’s magazine published.— Sentinel, Warren, Ml. 
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Tue LeatHeR MepAL.—We often hear of the | dered by a kilt plaiting, and ornamented at the 


leather medal; and, in some instances, our military 
marksmen have won, and occasionally wear, the 


leather medal asa sort of absurd regalia, marking a | 


very low rate of markmanship. Some time during 
the 14th century, the French king, John, for the ran- 
som of his royal person, promised to pay Edward 
1IL, of England, 3,000,000 of gold crowns. In order 
to fulfil this obligation, he was reduced to the morti- 
fying necessity of paying the expenses of the palace 
in leather money, the centre of each piece being a 
little point of silver. In his reign is found the origin 
of the burlesque honor of boyhood, called “ confer- 
ring a leather medal."" The imposing ceremonies 
accompanying the presentation gave full force, dig- 
nity, and value to the leather jewel, which even 
noblemen were proud to receive at the hands of ma- 
jesty. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrnc had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percenta 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here — the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, ae by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will de attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pa Fa accountcble for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 204.) 

Fig. 1.— House dress of myrtle green silk and 
striped camel’s hair; the underskirt and basque 
waist are of the silk, trimmed with the striped 
goods; the overskirt of the striped, trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle to match those on underskirt. Silk 
cuffs and buttons on the sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Chatelaine of silver, with vinaigrette of 
silver suspended from it, and fan of silk with feather 
ends. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of black silk, made with an 
underskirt and polonaise, the underskirt trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, the polonaise with lace and 
ribbon bows. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with 
black velvet and cardinal flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Fan-gjrdie. The Princess dress and polo- 
naise, which are now so fashionable, render the fan- 
girdle indispensable, It is suitable for every-day 
use, as it can be worn with any dress, it being com- 
posed entirely of black silk cord, and ornamented 
with a black tassel. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.—Children'’s Costumes. 
Fig. 5.—Girl of six. Princess dress of écru, bor- 


for the | 


| back with plaiting. A serge galloon heads the 
| plaiting, and simulates a jacket, bordered on either 
side of the front with buttons. Hat of Dunstable 
straw, with a turned-back brim, lined with faille; 
marron silk bows and rosebuds. 

Fig. 6.—Girl of twelve. Costume of silver-gray 
striped drap d’été, piped with mandarin silk, and 
ornamented with a double row of buttons to match, 
Skirt and sleeves of the jacket bordered with plait. 
ings of plain gray faille, to correspond with the 
plaited waistcoat. Tunic plain at the sides, and 
arranged in front in folds. 

Fig. 7.—Girl of four. Tilleul Cashmere frock, but. 
toned at the side; an embroidered braid, finished 
off with myrtle faille plaitings, trims the pockets 
and cuffs, crosses the front diagonally, and sur. 
rounds the chemisette, which is also of myrtle faille, 
Hat of white rice straw, with myrtle silk loops, and 
a tilleul-colored feather. 

Fig. 8.—Girl of three. Coat of blue bunting, piped 
with cardinal red, and ornamented either with Eng. 
lish embroidery or Smyrna lace and buttons; scol- 
loped bands border the two side seams to the waist; 








ewe i, aeepes, { 











three tabs, gradually decreasing in size, are placed 
on the lower part of the back; a circular collar 
around the neck. White chip hat, trimmed with 
white silk bows, and blue and red tipped feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Girl of six. Breton jacket of felt-colored 
summer serge, trimmed with tabs, piped with sky 
blue; the waistcoat is ornamented with a double 
row of pearl buttons, arranged in sets of four; 
turned-down collar and plaited skirt in sky-blue 
mohair. Capote of felt-colored silk, with a plaited 
brim ; the crown is encircled with a blue crépe scarf, 
and surmounted by a white ostrich feather. : 

Fig. 10.—Dinner dress of tilleul silk, it is made in 
the Princess shape, with a plaiting around the skirt; 
it is laced up the back, scarf drapery across the 
front, trimmed with several rows of fringe, fas.ened 
with a bow in the back; elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with ruffles. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy apron, made of alternate blocks of 
embroidery and French muslin; it is made witha 
bib, which forms a basque in front; the pocket and 
entire apron is edged with torchon lace. 

Fig. 12 —Fashionable glove and mitt of spun Mik. 

Fig. 13.—Silk and Cashmere toilet. The color is 
the peculiar green bronze called Florentine. The 
faille skirt, which is of the darker shade, is bordered 
with a plaiting in front ; this plaiting is headed with 
a crossband and a diagonal kilting. The Cashmere 
overdress consists of a tablier, bordered with crewel 
embroidery worked on the Cashmere. The plaited 
waistcoat matches the skirt, and is cut low in front, 
a white damask chemisette being worn beneath. 
The back of the skirt is plain, being mounted to the 
waistband with a Bulgare plait; the overdress is 
laced with silk cord that matches the skirt in color; 
the embroidery borders the edge of the overdress, 
and is carried up each side, forming an angle mid- 
way. The upper part describes a long vest, and the 
coat-shaped sleeves have cuffs that are laced, the 
lacing terminating beneath the arm with tassels; 
the dég collar necklet is likewise embroidered. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ chemise of fine longcloth, the 
yoke formed of tucks and trimmed with torchon 
lace. 

Fics. 15 and 16.—Front and back’ view of ladies’ 
dress; the skirt and sleeves are made of prune silk. 
The aleeveless polonaise of prune and pale blue 
damassé, with a narrow band of silk, and netted 
fringe. The underskirt is trimmed with a plaiting, 
a bow of wide ribbon terminates the polonaise in 

front, sash encs of the material knotted in the back. 
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big. 17.—Fashionable veil of black net, embroid- 
ered with floss silk. We have given many pretty 
designs for darning net suitable for this purpose. 

Fig. 18.—Breakfast cap of white French muslin, 
trimmed with a plaiting of the same cut in scallops, 
edged with lace, the plaiting headed by a row of 
lace insertion; colored ribbon bow in front and at 
the back. 

fig. 19.—Mantle. The mantle is of black brocaded 
silk, trimmed with kiltings of plain silk, separated 
by a band of embroidery; the mantle is finished 
with a deep silk fringe, with a netted heading, and 
is lined with sarcenet. 

Fig. 20.—Autumn mantle of black Cashmere, with 
embroidered border, and trimming of rich fringe; 
the mantle is lined with sarcenet. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies’ scarf of two shades of blue silk, 
fastened with a pearl ornament. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with ribbon 
and shaded feather. 

Fig. 23.—Paletot for little girl from five to eight 
years of age. Paletot of Cashmere, trimmed with 
plaitings, and crossfolds of the same. The collar 
and cuffs are bound with silk of a lighter shade, and 
ornamented with passementerie, cord, and buttons; 
a bow of corded ribbon of the same color as the silk 
is placed on the left side. 

Fig. 24.—Home dress for little cirl from nine to 
twelve years of age. 





The dress, which is cut in the | 


Princess form, is of gray beige, trimmed with a kilt- | 
| apparel, as some slight under-drapery is required to 


ing of the same and wide fancy galloon. The pocket, 
which is composed of small plaits, is trimmed witha 
bow of the same material and a band of galloon; a 
sash is fastened at the side seams, and tied in the 
back. 

Fig. 25.—Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
silk, faced with cardinal, cardinal flowers upon the 
top, and half wreath at one side; crépe lisse inside 
the brim. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of fichu for 
out-door wear. The fichu may be of black or colored 
eréepe de chine, and is trimmed with silk fringe; 
these little fichus are extremely fashionable; they 
are also worn of the material of the dress. 

Fig. 28.— Bonnet of brown chip, faced with a puffing 
of brown velvet, trimmed with a velvet ribbon satin 
line@, and a very full wreath of variegated flowers; 
crépe lisse inside the briim. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1—Breton dress of two shades of green; the 
underskirt is of silk; the overdress and jacket are 
of Cashmere, trimmed with embroidered braid and 
sequin buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk, the skirt 
trimmed with a narrow plaited ruffle, and a scarf 
drapery of white matelassé, trimmed with fringe 
and looped with flowers. Cuirass bodice, cut sur- 
plice, trimmed with white collar and cuffs; elbow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3—Bride’s dress of white silk, cut in the 
Princess shape, buttoned across slantwise, cut in 
turrets, as is the edge of skirt, both being edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace; small bouquets of 
orange blossoms fasten the dress; illusion veil, half 

| Wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of two shades of lilac silk, 
the front breadth and vest being of the lighter: the 
back cut like a court train, and trimmed with white 
oy basque bodice; elbow sleeves, trimmed with 

ce. 

Fig. 5.—Waiking dress of two shades of brown 
camel’s hair. The underskirt is of the plain brown, 
trimmed with a brown ruffle and a plaid one; over- 
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dress and basque of the plaid, trimmed with band 
of the plain, and buttons. Brown straw hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feather. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

FASHION, taste, aud style—these are the elements 
of a successful toilet. Fashion decrees the general 
form of the garments: taste protests and frequently 
attempts to obtain amendments; and style—the 
rarest of all personal gifts—applies the decrees with 
perhaps a little exaggeration, when beauty and for- 
tune are the possessors of it. Fashion now decides 
that dresses, or rather sheaths (for skirts are nothing 
more), should be unprecedently narrow. How their 
wearers are to get into them is apparently a matter 
of no import, the inventive genius of dressmakers 
being employed rather in calculations for rendering 
all undergarments as scanty in proportion, and as 
few in number, as possible. There is quite a revolu- 
tion in underwear. Not only has there been intro- 
duced a combination of chemise and drawers in one, 
but a high petticoat bodice is now added to the 
chemise, and thus makes three garments in one. It 
is a most impractical invention, and one we cannot 
even give the name of; but we regret to say many 
of our fair belles have adopted it so as to give to 
their drapery the extreme clinging effect fashion 
decrees as necessary. It is true, the Princess dress 
has in a slight degree done away with this scanty 





support the train. 

As yet it is almost too early in the season to speak 
definitely about autumn fashions. Polonaises, very 
long, and caught up considerably at the back, will, 
wich the Princess shape, prove (as far as we can 
now judge) prevailing fashions. Jackets of the 
same material as the dress are also seen; several 
different shapes are adinissible. The “ vest2,’’ long 
in front and shorter at the back, will be still to some 
extent worn. We have also the half tight fitting 
jacket, made very long both back and front. This 
is not as a general rule as popular as the former 
shape, as it does not have as jaunty an appearance. 

Let us leave for a while the dominion of novelty, 
and see if for this present intermediate season some 
of last season’s fashions may not be made available 
for present wear. By showing this to be feasible, 
we shall confer a boon on those amongst our readers 
who prudently wish to practise economy, and are 
ever seeking for means to accomplish this end. To 
find in an old costume the combinations requisite 
for a new dress, may seem perhaps an almost impos- 
sible achievement to those who have not given the 
subject consideration. If you have time, taste, and 
dexterity, the matter will not present any great diffi- 
culty. We will now suppose a costume composed of 
skirt, overdress, and cuirass, well recognized by all 
your acquaintances, and of which you are heartily 
tired. You would, we presume, prefer a Princess 
dress. We will endeavor to furnish you with a fairly 
accurate idea of the means by which this desired 
change may be brought about. Out of the skirt it 
will be easy to manage a plaited flounce, also a gilet, 
or waistcoat, to renovate the front of the original 
corsage. If you unpick the breadths of the over- 
skirt, and join them judiciously to sides and back 
of bodice, you will find you have added sufficient 
length tothe dress. The front breadth taken out of 
overskirt may be gathered at the sides, in order to 
make some sort of puffing, to relieve the monotony 
of general effect. Galloon forms a suitable trim- 
ming for the corsage, and must be so disposed as to 
conceal the seams, which serve to join the basque to 
the bodice. The flounce held in reserve is placed at 
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the edge of the dress, which must be rendered com- 
plete by an “added train,” with a bow of galloon 
similar to that used for the bodice; sleeves with 
piaitings, and trimming to correspond with the rest. 
The width of the overdress, and the difference of 
materials employed in the original costume, will 
suggest modifications which must be skilfully turned 
to use. In most cases we confidently believe that 
the result obtained and the sum saved will prove 


adequate compensation for the time and trouble | 


expended on the work. 

The great charm of our present mode of dresses is 
that it lends so much scope for individual taste and 
appearance. We no longer see each coiffure an 
exact imitation of the other, nor do we find every 
figure condemned to wear a particular make of 
corsage, Without the slightest reference to what is 
becoming or not. The general gu . taste of the 
present day requires every one to bear in mind that 
the most elegant fashions are really those which 
best harmonize with the style of the wearer's ap- 
pearance. 
spoken of in our last chat, now slightly introduced, 
of adorning (disiguring might bea more appropriate 
term) our bonnets with bunches of radishes, and, 
indeed, several other descriptions of vegetables, will 
ever become popular. Still, absurd though the idea 


may appear, we have been furnished by our great | 


humorist, Thackeray, in one of his volumes of ** Mis- 
cellanics,” with a description of Miss Snobby’s 
toilet, so singularly apposite to the fashion under 
notice, that we feel compelled to quote it. It is, 
of course, a well-known passage, but we trust our 
readers will pardon our inserting it, as it is so pecu- 
liarly applicable to the occasion :— 

“Habit de cour, composed of a yellow nankeen 
illusion dress over a slip of rich pea-green corduroy, 
trimmed en tablier with bouquets of Brussels sprouts ; 
the bodice and sleeve handsomely trimmed with 
calamanco, festooned with a pink train and white 
radishes. Headdress, carrots and lappets.” 

The capote head-dress is still very fashionable. 
One much admired is entirely made of violets; of 
two shades of purple mixed with pure white. This 


mixture, with the natural leaves also of two shades of 


green, forms a charming bonnet, most suitable for 
an elderly lady. Some suggestions have been made 
of adding ostrich plumes to the ever-popular sailor 
hat; we do not think it will be largely adopted; the 
simple band of ribbon seems properly to belong to 
this style of hat. 

The toilets made entirely of chenille are new and 


very pretty, they are somewhat heavy forthe present | 


month, but will be particularly appropriate for later 
in the autumn: for example, the toad-green sicili- 
enne, or crépe de Lyon toilet embroidered all over 
with moss-green chenille, so worked that it forms 
the vermicelli pattern all over the foundation. There 
are also tunics and cuirasses, and polonaises made 
of an open net-work of chenille and fringed at the 
edge; they are usually in dark colors or in black, so 
they are useful over almost any variety of skirt. 
Small mantles made entirely of chenille are very 
popular; they are so short that they might almost 
pass for capes at the back, and they have only asingie 
end: they are fastened on the chest with a silver 


agrafe. Others consist of a net-work of silk braid | 


fringed with feathers. For negligé toilets, fine thread 


stockings to match the costume in color are worn; | 
also striped white thread, with both silk stripes and | 


open-worked stripesinlight colors. For more dressy 
oceasions silk stockings both plain and stripes, the 
stripes running downward instead of across; and 
then there are the embroidered stockings. There 
are buff silk stockings studded with violets, with 


We scarcely expect that the fashion | 


, bees, and with fleur-de-lis; the last embroidered 
| with silver ona pale-blue ground. Then there are 
swallows, and poppies, and butterflies, and corn. 
flowers, disposed in the same fashion; the black 
| butterflies on pink stockings are extremely pretty, 
| Often the clocks alone are embroidered. 
| As for shoes, the most serviceable are the Louis 
| XIV.; which are walking shoes and fastened with 
| laced ribbons. They are made in black kid embroid. 
ered with white, and also in violet, gray, prune, and 
bronze, as with écru dresses colored kid is worn ig 
preference to black. 

The fashion of waistbands has returned, and there 
are buckles of all sorts manufactured. There are 
blue steel, polished steel, marcassite, Louis XVI 
enamel, turqoise, and garnet buckles, but the most 
popular buckles are composed of monograms of the 
wearers, made either of silver or gold, or partly of 
silver and partly of gold. 

The favorite dress for small boys not yet in pants 
is a single garment with the front in Princess shape; 
that is, a long-sloped sacque reaching just below the 
knee, either singie or double-breasted, and buttoned 
from top to bottom. The back is sloped by seams te 
partly fit it over the hips, where a belt is put on to 
conceal the seam that joins the kilt-plaited skirt 
below; this belt and the kilt plaits are confined to 
the back. These can be made of brown linen drill. 
ing, bound with brown -braid, and ornamented with 
white or brown pearl buttons; or, of light summer 
| cloth in brown, écru, or navy blue; or, in twilled 
wools in shepherd check, black, brown, or blue with 
white. For those who prefer kilt skirts are pereetly 
flat skirts of repped piqué, made of three breadths 
laid in a few broad box-plaits or in many side plaits, 
sewed toa pointed girdle ora very broad belt, to give 
the desired slenderness. A novel jacket to wear 
with these is a Breton sacque in straight French 
shape, double-breasted, with two rows of braid and 
pearl buttons down the front, while the back has 
| three rows across in Breton fashion. Very small 
| boys wear short socks, showing part of the bare limb 
| below their skirts; but larger boys wear long stock- 
| ings of solid blue, brown, or red, or else barred with 
white. Sailor hats are generally worn. 

A pretty dress for little girls for early fall wearis 
| made of Thibetine, a fancy woollen material of 8 
| pretty shade of gray. This dress has the back em 
tirely plaited all the way down in narrow side plaits; 
the front is plain, and trimmed with blue and gray 
brocaded braid. A wide sash of the material is 
plaited across round the waist; it is edged with 
braid. The collar, cuffs, and pocket are also trimmed 
to correspond. This is the model generally adopted 
for little girls, or else the Breton style, which is quite 
as fashionable for children as for ladies. For little 
| girls the Breton costume is modified into a short skirt, 
| plain in front, plaited at the back, and a long jacket 
bodice, opening over a square plastron in front, and 
| much trimmed with sequin pear! buttons and faney 
braid. 
| The Croisette comb, shaped like a fan, and worn 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


a trifle to one side, is used when the hair is loosely 
confined in an invisible net. Embroidery in Pom 
padour colors, mixed pink and blue, edges the new 
linen collars and cuffs. The latest importations are 
linen collars with a square piece turned over in the 
back, while the front has standing English points. 
Roses instead of buttons fasten the fronts of higt 
necked corsages of evening dresses. Tufts of ostrich 
or marabout feathers are used in the same way: 
Creole caps of gray striped foulard silks are worn 
to breakfast by young married ladies, They are 
| trimmed with lace, and sometimes with a small bow 
quet of flowers. FASHION. 
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COLGATE & C0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


to 20 ~~ day at home. Samples worth $5 
5 ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
1? aday at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
| terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
g 2 A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
he $ P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp. 
Samples 6c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn. 
































Imitations. | 6 
SSEORD'S: 





: KINGSFORD'S ; 
Osweco coRN STARCH 








| PUDDINGS | BLANC MANGE | CAKE, ETC. | 


PURE and DELICATE—Preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
(#" Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch..4) 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION see that T. K LIN CSFORD & SON, is on each BOX 
and on each PACKAGE. 











’ ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, LADIES Ele Im 
9: 10 cents. 20 Nobby Scroll, with name, 10 cents, itation 20 COBAL 
post paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. SET, Breastpin. and 

If the ladies will try the Davipson Royat Dress Pendant Drops, Seat 
SHIELD, Gey will find an article that is very light, P to any Reader 
durable, will not curl up or come apart at the seam, of Paper for 25 cents 
impervious and not affected by moisture. These Yhree Sets for 50 cents. 





fa) L.A. THomson, 
y __Cilaten 


* , New Yor’ 
A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


““MOTHER’S JOY ” 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO. 


goods are different from any other sleeve protectors 

ever put into the market, and one trial will prove 

them to be a perfect article. Inquire at stores for 

Davidson Royal Dress Shield, or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 

LauGu, Grow Fat AnD BE Happy, 


THE JOLLY JOKER’S GAME-BAG 


Crammed with roo Side-splitting cuts, 














Rollicking Fun, Brightest Wit and 
Quaintest Humor and better than all is 
mailed for only ten cts. Send at once to 
REED & CO., 139-8th St. NewYork. 












~~ DR. WARNER’S 
EFIEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BEAUTY, 
COMFORT, AND STYLE. 
For sale by leading dealers. 
Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50. 
Coutil, $1.75; Nursing Corsets, $2. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
Waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N. Y._ 
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ADVERTISING AGENT, 
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Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 
but a few copies left. Every mother ought to send 


for a copy. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


COLLINS, PRINTER, 


705 Jayne Street, Philadeiphia. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
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~ Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.—Judges’ Report, Oenten. Hx. 
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NOTICES OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


: 

Goper’s Lapy’s Boox for August is already at hand, replete with attractions for the clos. ’ | 
ing season. With this number comes the announcement that at the close of the year Louis A, 
Godey, who founded the publication half a century ago, will retire. Many will receive the 
announcement with regret, but he assures the- public that it has fallen into good hands. We 
know of no other magazine that stands higher in the estimation of the public, as regards pure é 
literature and reliable fashions, than the Lapy’s Boox.— Review, Fowlerville, Mich. a 

Gopey’s for August comes to us laden with choice articles and beautiful engravings. Itis — 
deserving of a liberal patronage, and is worth al! that it costs.— Leader, Burton, Ohio. . No 

Gopey’s Lapy’s K is so well known everywhere as to scarcely need mention. The 
August number, as is the case with every number, is full of entertaining and instructive read- < 










ing, receipts, fashion-plates, and all those things which have made Gopry’s Lapy’s Book so é 
popular in thousands of households.—Commercial, Weston, Mo. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—We are indebted to the publisher, L. A. Godey, for copies of the @ The 
Lapy’s Boox for July and August. The July number hasa splendid steel plate entitled “‘ Young i; 
Ameriea,’’ together with the different fashions, and is full of interesting matter. The August 9) pew 













number has a life-like steel plate entitled ‘‘ Noonday,”’a harvest scene. The fashion-plates are 
superb—magnificent, and of a character to set the ladies wild with envy. The comic picture, — 
‘A miss is as good.asa mile,”’ is a characteristic one, and needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
We have not had time to examine the iiterary part of this number, but as Gopry never gives — 
any second-class articles, they must be up to the full standard.—Journal, Piqua, Ohio. “- 
Gopry’s.—This popul:: fashion monthly and literary periodical loses none of its interest — 
in the August number, which was received several daysago. Gopry is buta synonym for ie ig 
sure and recreation. ‘Thousands are protees by it every year.—Vemocrat, Hopkinsville, Ky. # 
Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox for August is already on our table, with its rare fashion-plates, fing” 
engravings, and choice literature, both imaginative and practical.— Advance, Worthington, Mina, | 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August has been received, and is a capital number. It opens ~ 
with a fine, life-like steel engraving, called ‘‘ Noonday,’’ the hay-makers, beinga country scene, © 
true to nature, The colored fashion-plates for ladies’ and children’s costumes, patterns for em 4 
broidery and crochet work, pages of new music, etc., together with a number of original articles — 
by some of the most popular magazine writers.—Udserver, Salem, Mass. i 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August is bright and handsome as usual. The engravingis 3 THE 
entitled “‘Noonday.” The colored fashion-plate, the piece of music “Something Sweet,” and } 
many stories and poems, give excellent and substantial contents.—Register, Woodstown, N. J, 3 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox for Augustis at hand. The engraving entitled ‘‘Noonday”’ repre 
sents an interesting scene in a hay field. The fashions and patterns of various kinds are given 7 
the usual attention.—Cazette and Courier, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
THe August number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox is upon our table. It is a superb number, 7 
—Ledger, Canton, Ill. a 
GopeEy’s for August isa fair sample of its prototypes, and good in its construction througay 4 
out. In this number Louis A. Godey, its founder, bids farewell to his old field in connection — 
with the magazine, but under its new management it will suffer in no degree. Enterprise and ~ 
= —_ ov be expected in the future as it has been experienced in the past. — American, 
ion, N. Y. ; 
First of all the August magazines, of course, comes Gopry’s LApy’s Booxk—always in” 
season, always the best of its kind, and always improving. It is an old companion, with whieh i 
we should be loth, indeed, to part.—/ree Press, Lebanon, N. H : 
Govey’s Lapy’s Boox for August isa “Peer of the Realm’’ of magazines. It is up with 
Godey’s best, and, in saying so much, everybody knows seeking for a superior would be “ label ay 
in vain.’’—Banner, Wetumpka, Ala. . i : 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for August has its complement of reliable fashion intelligence and yy T 
entertaining light literature. A brief look through its pages fully explains its popularity 3p 
among the ladies of the land.—Journal, Painesville, Ohio. . i 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This popular ladies’ magazine for August is on our table. The gy /* © 
number is an excellent one, and fully sustains the reputation of the magazine as being one of Wy 
the best in the country.—Democratic Soemees, Bape eon, Ohio. P. 
GopeEy’s LADY’s K, that old and reliable fashion guide, is on our table. Its contents” 
are interesting and varied ; its illustrations very fine. ‘‘ Noonday,”’ the first, a steel engraving, Hay 
is very fine, and represents life in the harvest time. The August number ought to be in every 7 A 
house.—Herald, Sharon, Pa. i 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August has been received, and, as usual, it is filled with every- 3 © 
thing interesting to the fair sex. The illustrations, styles, reading matter, ete., are fully up © 3 
the standard. All the Jadies should subscribe for this magazine.— Register, Columbia, 8. C. 
Gopry.—Gopey for August has been received, and is full of that which the ladies prize 
most highly—a full description of the latest fashions, and choice literature. One great reason” 
why Gopry has always met with so little opposition is because it has always kept ahead of the #y 
opposition.— Press, Canton, Mo. - Ii 
Goprey for August opens witha very pretty steel engraving, entitled ‘““Noonday.” All By 
the various departments are well sustained.—Horald and Free Press, Norristown, Pa. 4 
No periodical that comes to our table is more welcome than Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor, the 
August number of which we have just received. As is characteristic of the magazine, this” 
number is replete with choice original matter, fashions, receipts, hints, suggestions, etc., all of” 
which serve to make Gopry’s the best lady’s magazine published.— Sentinel, Warren, Il. 
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